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From quotations which I had seen, I had a high notion 
of Aristotle’s merits, but I had not the most remote notion 
what a wonderful man he was. Linnaeus and Cuvier have 
been my two gods, though in very different ways, but they 
were mere schoolboys to old Aristotle. 

Charles Darwin to 
William Ogle, on 
the publication of 
his translation of 
The Parts of Ani- 
mals, 1882. 


PARTS OF ANIMALS 


To 
A. E. P. and L. A. P. 


FOREWORD 


ARISTOTLE refers to the De partibus animalium as an 
inquiry into the causes that in each ease have deter- 
mined the composition of animals. He does not, 
however, employ the category of causation in the 
manner normally adopted by men of scienee, since 
in this book causes are always considered in relation 
to ends or purposes, and design is regarded as having 
had a far larger share in the origin and dev clopment 
of living structures than that allotted to necessity. 

In the Historia animalinm the parts themselves are 
deseribed, for although this work is to some extent 
physiological, its main object was to deal with the 
anatomy of the organism. The De partibus animalium, 
on the other hand, is almost exclusively physiological 
and teleological, and treats of the functions of the 
parts. But Aristotle’s position was that of a teleo- 
logist only in a limited degree, for he appears to 
have taken that view of life which Bergson ealls the 
doctrine of internal finality (that is to say, that each 
individual, or at any rate eaeh species, is made for 
itself, that all its parts conspire for the greatest good 
of the whole, and are intelligently organized in view 
of that end but without regard for other organisms 
or kinds of organisms). Since ev ery organ or part 
of the body was held to have its peculiar funetion, 
the existence of vestigial or rudimentary organs was 
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unrecognized. This was the doctrine of internal 
finality which was generally accepted until Darwin 
elaborated his theory of Natural Selection. The 
wider doctrine of external finality, according to 
which living beings are ordered in regard to one 
another, never gained acceptance among scientific 
philosophers, and the only indication that Aristotle 
ever adopted it is furnished by a passage in which 
he suggests that the mouth in Selachians is placed 
on the under surface so as to allow their prey to 
escape while the fish are turning on their backs 
before taking their food ; but even this he qualified 
by the suggestion that the arrangement served a 
useful end for the fishes in question by preventing 
them from indulging in the harmful habit of gluttony. 

The De partibus animalium opens with an intro- 
duction devoted to general considerations. This is 
followed by a discussion of the three degrees of 
composition, the first degree being composition of 
physical substances, the second degree, of homo- 
geneous parts or tissues, and the third, of hetero- 
geneous parts or organs. The tissues referred to are 
blood, fat, marrow, brain, flesh, and bone. After 
describing these, the organs are dealt with, and a 
consideration of their respective functions, first in 
sanguineous animals (z.e. in Vertebrates), and secondly 
in bloodless animals (z.e. Invertebrates), occupies the 
remainder of the book. The account given of the 
physiology of the blood is especially interesting, and 
it is noteworthy that Aristotle understood something 
of the nature of the process of absorption whereby 
the food becomes converted into nutriment which is 
carried by the blood to all parts of the body. He 
supposed, however, that the matter derived from the 
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gut passed first to the heart in the form of vapour 
or serum, and that it was there converted into true 
blood by a process of concoction. Aristotle knew 
nothing of the real nature of respiration, and he 
regarded the lungs as serving to temper the bodily 
heat by means of the inspired air. He was also 
entirely ignorant of the fact that the blood passes 
back to the heart and lungs after supplying the 
tissues and organs with nourishment. On the other 
hand, he fully appreciated the existence of exeretory 
organs, the function of which was to remove from the 
body such substances as could not be utilized. In 
this category are included fluids such as bile, urine, 
and sweat. In the seetion on the gall-bladder, as 
in so many other passages in his works on natural 
history, it is truly remarkable how correct Aristotle 
is in his statements. He points out that the gall- 
bladder is not found either in the horse and ass or 
in the deer and roe, but is generally present in the 
sheep and goat. In the light of the knowledge that 
he possessed, therefore, Aristotle could scareely have 
adopted a theory about this organ which has found 
expression in certain modern writings. According 
to this theory the gall-bladder is present in the sheep 
and ox because, these being ruminating animals, 
bile is only required at certain particular times when 
food passes into the intestine, whereas in the horse, 
which does not chew the cud, but yet is constantly 
eating, food is continually passing into the intestine 
and consequently a perpetual flow of bile is desirable. 
Since the gall-bladder is present in the non-ruminating 
pig but absent in the ruminating deer and roe, it 
is obvious that this theory cannot be consistently 
applied. 
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It is interesting to speculate about the school of 
research workers who must have contributed in 
providing material for this and the other works on 
natural science ascribed to Aristotle—who they were, 
the circumstances under which they lived, and what 
manner of facilities were available for their investiga- 
tions—for it would seem certain that no man single- 
handed could possibly have acquired such a vast body 
of knowledge, hardly any of which could have been 
derived from earlier observers. Yet the work in its 
completed whole seems to show the mark of one 
master hand, and its uniform character and the clear 
line of teleological reasoning that runs through it 
have been well brought out in Dr. Peck’s translation. 
But putting aside its philosophical implications, the 
book consists of an attempt at a scientific record of 
all the apparently known facts relating to animal 
function. These are considered comparatively and 
as far as possible are brought into relation with one 
another. And thus, as the earliest text-book on 
animal physiology in the world’s history, this treatise 
will ever make its appeal, not only to the classical 
philosopher, but to all who are interested in the origin 
and growth of biological science. 





F. H. A. Wf. 


INTRODUCTION 


Title. 


Zoological 
works. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue traditional title of this treatise is not a very 
informative one. The subject of the work is, how- 
ever, stated quite clearly by Aristotle at the begin- 
ning of the second Book in these words: “I have 
already described with considerable detail in my 
Researches upon Animals what and how many are the 
parts of which animals are composed. We must now 
leave on one side what was said there, as our present 
task is to consider what are the causes through which 
each animal is as I there described it ” (646 a 7 foll.). 
The title ought therefore to be “ Of the Causes of the 
Paris of Animals,” and this is the title actually applied 
to it by Aristotle himself (at De gen. an. 782 a 21).4 
Even so, the word “ parts” is misleading: it in- 
cludes not only what we call parts, such as limbs and 
organs, but also constituents such as blood and 
marrow.’ Perhaps, therefore, no harm is done by 
leaving the accepted (and convenient) Latin title 
untranslated. 

The De partibus, as well as the other treatises 
contained in this volume, forms a portion of Aris- 
totle’s zooiogical works. The foundation of these is 
the Historia animahum, or Researches about Animals, 
in nine books (the tenth is generally held to be 


9 For the meaning of Cause see note below, p. 24. 
> See note on “ part” below, p. 28. 
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spurious), in which observations are recorded, and 
consequent upon this are the treatises in which 
Aristotle puts forward theories founded upon these 
observations. 

An animal is, according to Aristotle, a “ concrete 
entity ’’ made up of “ matter’ and“ form.”’ Hence, 
in the De partibus Aristotle treats of the causes on 
account of which the bodies—the ‘“ matter ’’—of 
animals are shaped and constructed as they are, in 
general; in the De incessu he deals specially with 
the parts that subserve locomotion. In the De anima 
he proceeds to consider Soul—the “form ”’ of an 
animal. In the remaining treatises, of which De 
motu, included in this volume, is one, he deals with 
what he calls the functions ““ common to body and 
Soul,’ among which he includes sensation, memory, 
appetite, pleasure, pain, waking, sleeping, rcspira- 
tion, and so forth (see De sensu 436 a). The complete 
scheme is set out below : 


I. Record of observations. 
Historia animalium. 10 (9) books. 


II. Theory based upon observations. 
treating of the way in 


De sete Sie which the“ matter” 
animalium OOkS| Gee! ae canier son ane 
(a 
De; ranged to subserve 
eerears 4 hase their various pur- 
animalium 00 poses. 
treating of the “form” 
(6) De anima 3 books, of animals — the 
Soul. 
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treating of the func- 


Parva naturalia : P 
tions common to 


De motu ant- body and Soul,” and 

(c) < malium 1 book in particular of 
some special de- 

De generatione partments of ani- 


animalium 5 books mal behaviour. 


The section (6) is necessary to the completeness of 
the scheme, but as it has given rise to a whole depart- 
ment of study, it is usually treated apart from the rest. 
Thus the main bulk of the zoological and biological 
works may be taken to consist of the three great 
treatises, Histerta animalium, De partibus animalium, 
and De generatione animalium. It was these which, 
through translations made from the Arabic, were 
restored to the West by those who revived scientific 
studies at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The late D’Arcy W. Thompson, in the prefatory 
note to his translation of H.A.,¢ wrote: “ I think it 
can be shown that Aristotle’s natural history studies 
were carried on, or mainly carried on, in his middle 
age, between his two periods of residence at Athens, ” 
t.e.in the Troad, in Lesbos andin Macedonia, between 
the years 347 and 335: and this view has recently 
received convincing support from Mr. H. D. P. Lee,” 
who bases his argument upon an examination of the 
place-names in H.A. This is opposed to the view 
which has been current for some years past,° that 
the zoological works belong to a late period in Aris- 
totle’s life, and has important consequences for the 
reconstruction of Aristotle’s philosophical develop- 

* The Works of Aristotle translated, vol. iv., Oxford, 1910. 


> C.Q. xiii. (1948), 61 ff. 
¢ See W. D. Ross, Aristotle, and W. W. Jaeger, Aristotle. 
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ment, which cannot be dealt with here. It may, 
however, be remarked that, as Thompson said, it 
would follow that we might legitimately proceed te 
interpret Aristotle’s more strictly philosophical work 
in the light of his work in natural history. But apart 
from these considerations, the great importance of 
the zoological works is that they represent the first 
attempt in Europe to observe and describe in a 
scientific way the individual living object. 
Throughout the De partibus Aristotle endeavours to 
provide a Final Cause? to explain the facts which 
he records—some purpose which they are supposed 
to answer; and Causes of this sort are by far the 
most common in his treatise. His outlook is there- 
fore justly described as “ teleological ’’; but it is 
important not to read too much into this description. 
Aristotle is never tired of telling us that Nature makes 
nothing and does nothing “ without a purpose ” ; 
but if we ask what that purpose is we may find that 
the answer is not quite what we had expected. 
Plato’s notion of the “ form ”’ tended to divert his 
attention from individuals through a hierarchy of 
successive “‘ forms ’’; but for Aristotle “ form ’”’ is 
not independent of matter : form must be embodied 
in some matter, that is, in individuals. Thus we find 
all through that Aristotle cannot long keep his eyes 
from the individual wherein the form is actually 
embodied, because it, after all, is the End, the 
crowning achievement of the efforts of the four 
Causes. This outlook controls the arrangement of 
Aristotle’s treatise. Since all processes of production 
are determined by the nature of the product which 
is to result from them, it is the fully developed product 
which we must first make it our business to observe, 


¢ The four Causes are dealt with in a separate note, p. 24. 
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and when we have discovered what are its actual 
characteristics we may then go on to work out its 
Causes and to examine the processes by which it was 
produced. 


I give a brief synopsis and a contents-summary 
of the De partibus : 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF DE PARTIBUS 
Introduction: Methods. 


Composition of Substances : Three modes : 
(1) The primary substances. 
(2) The “ uniform ”’ parts. 
(8) The “ non-uniform ”’ parts. 
Consideration of (1) Hot, cold, solid, fluid. 
(2) Uniform parts: (a) fluid, (8) solid. 
(3) Non-uniform parts, as follows :— 
External parts of animals. 
Internal parts of blooded animals. 
Internal parts of bloodless animals. 
External parts of bloodless animals. 
External parts of blooded animals (resumed). 
(a) Vivipara. (6) Ovipara. 


SUMMARY 
Boox I. 
639215 ch.1 Introduction. On the Method of Natural 
Science. 


Two questions propounded : 

(1) Are we to begin with the ultimate 
species and describe its characteristics, 
or with those that are common to 
many species ? 


639 b 8 


640 b 17 


640 b 30 
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(2) (Put in three ways) : 


(a) Are we to take first the phenomena, 
and then proceed to their Causes ? 

(2) Which is the primary Cause, the 
Final or the Effieient (Motive) ? 
(Answered immediately: The 
Final; with a reference also to the 
influence of Necessity.) 

(c) Are we to discuss first the pro- 
eesses by whieh the animal is 
formed, or the characteristics of 
it in its completed state ? 


Answer to question (2). 


We must begin with the phenomena, 
then go on to the Causes, and the forma- 
tive processes—or, in other words, the 
Final Cause coneerns us first and foremost. 
This differs from the practice of the early 
philosophers, who concerned themselves 
with the Material Cause, though some- 
times also with the Efficient (Motive) 
Cause. We must begin at the End, not 
at the beginning. 


Thus we must consider not merely the 
primary substances, but the “ uniform” 
parts, which are made out of them, and 
also the “ non-uniform” parts. In doing 
this, we shall be paying attention to the 
Formal Cause, whieh is more important 
than the Material Cause: the animal as 
a finished whole is more signifieant than 
the substances out of which it was made. 


But mere form or shape is not enough : 
“shaped matter” is not an aniinal. 
“Form ” in its full and true sense involves 
“Soul”: “Soul”? somehow is the 
animal’s Efficient and Final Cause. Act- 
ually, it is not Soul in its entirety, but 
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some “ portion ” of Soul which fulfils this 
office. 

641 b 10 Thus the universe and the living objects 
in it are the products of something 
analogous to human art: they are con- 
trolled by a Final Cause. 

642 a1 But Necessity also has its place in the 
universe— 

not (1) “ absolute ”’ necessity 

nor (2) “ coercive ’’ necessity 

but (3) ‘‘ conditional ”’ necessity. 
These two Causes. the Final Cause and 
Necessity, set the stage for our piece. 











642 b5 ch.2 Criticisms of dichotomy as a method of 
classification of animals. 

644211 ch. 4 ‘The correct method of classification is by 
groups, such as Birds and Fishes. 





644 a 23 Answer to question (1). 
We must deal with groups, not species (e.g. 
Bird, not Crane), and where a species does 
not belong to a larger group, we must deal 
with species, not individuals (e.g. Man, 
not Socrates). 


644 b 21 ch. 5 An Exhortation to the study of animals. 





645 b 1 Final summary of the Method, combining 
answers to both the original questions : 
(1) First we discuss the attributes common 
to a group ; 
(2) Then we give the explanation of them. 


Boox II. 
64628 ch.1 Purpose and outline of the Treatise : Our 
subject is the causes of the parts of 
animals. 
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646 a 13 


647 a3 


647 a 25 


647 b 10 ch. 2 


648 a 20 


649 b 9 


651 a 20 ch. 5 
651 b 20 ch. 6 
652 a 24 ch. 7 
653 b19 ch. 8 
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Three modes of composition : 

(1) Out of the “ elements” or dynameis 
(hot, cold, fluid, solid). 

(2) The uniform parts (bone, flesh, etc.). 

(3) The non-uniform parts (face, hand, 
Ote,). 

The relation of them to each other, and 

the way in which the Causes control this 

relation. 

Parts may be divided into: 

(a) Instrumental parts (non-uniform). 

(b) Media of sensation (uniform). 

The faculty of sensation has its seat in the 

heart, which is thus uniform; but it is 

also non-uniform, as it has to do with 
motion. 

The uniform parts, generally. Variations 

occur in each of thei, as is illustrated by 

the example of Blood. 

Resumption of the Three modes of com- 

position : 

(1) The primary substances : meaning of 
hot; colds solid,” finid, “with 
special reference to Blood. This merges 
into a discussion of 

(2) The Uniform parts. 

Blood. Fibres. Intelligence and sensi- 
tivity, and ‘‘ temperament ”’ generally. 
Serum. 

Lard and Suet (forms of Blood). 
Marrow (a form of Blood). 

The Brain. 

Flesh—the “ part’’ par excellence— 
and its counterpart. 

Bones, and their counterparts, and 
parts similar to Bone. 


ch.10 (8) The Non-uniform parts of animals. 


(This occupies the rest of the work.) 
15 


655 b 28 
656 a 14 


657 a 12 ch. 
657 a 25 ch. 


658 b 27 ch. 


659 b 20 
660 a 14 ch 


Boox III. 
661 a 34 ch. 


661 b 27 
662 a 16 
662 a 34 
662 b 23 


665 b 5 
667 b 15 


668 b 33 
669 b 15 


670 b 32 
671 a 26 
672 b8 
673 b 4 
673 b 12 


674a9 


675 b 29 
676 a 7 


ch. 


eh. 
Book LY. 


11 
13 


16 
OET, 
J 


14 


15 


676 a 23 ch. 1 
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General statement of the three organs 
indispensable to animals. 
Head: Brain. Sense-organs. 
Ears. 
Eyes, ete. (ch. 14: Eyelashes 
and digression on Hair). 
Nostrils (esp. the Elephant’s). 
Lips. 
Tongue. 


Teeth. 

(Note on “the more and less.’’) 
Mouth. 

Beak. 

Horns. 

Oesophagus. 

Larynx and windpipe. 
Epiglottis. 


Neck : 


Internal Parts of Blooded Animals: 
Viscera : 


Heart. 

Blood-vessels (Great Blood-vessel and 

Aorta, and generally). 

Lung. 

(Why viscera are double, and other 

remarks.) Liver and Spleen. 

Bladder. 

Kidneys. 

Diaphragm. 

Membranes. 

Variations in the Viscera (Liver and 
Spleen). 

Stomach and Intestines. 

Jejunum. 

Rennet. 


General. Internal parts of Ovipara. 


676 b 16 
677 b 15 
677 b 37 


678 a 27 


681 a 10 


682 a 30 
682.435 
683 b 4 
683 b 25 
684 b 7 


685 b 30 


686 a G 
686 a 24 
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Glii2 Gall-bladder and Bile. 
ch. 38 Omentum. 
ch. 4 Mesentery. 
ch.5 Internal Parts of Bloodless Animals 
(Insects, Testacea, Crustacea, Cephalo- 
pods). With special reference to the 
Sepia’s “ink,” and the Sea-urchin’s 
ONS 
Creatures intermediate between animals 
and plants. 
External Parts of Bloodless Animals: 
ch. 6 Of Insects. 
ehey Of Testacea. 
ele Of Crustacea. 
che9 Of Cephalopods. 
ch.10 External Parts of Blooded Animals: 
(a) Vivipara, (4) Ovipara. 
(a) Vivipara: 
Head and Neck. 
Wands and Feet and relative propor- 
tion of limbs. Beginning from Man, 
whose position is upright, there is a 
gradation of deelivity in the animals, 
continuing to the plants, which are 
upside-down. 
Nature’s habit in assignment of organs. 
The structure of the human hand, ete. 
Breast. 
Excretory organs. 
Rear parts. 
Hoofs, hucklebones, etc. 
(b) Ovipara: 
(i) Serpents and Quadrupeds. 
(ii) Birds. 
(iii) Fishes. 
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697 a 15 (c) Intermediate Creatures? 
Cetacea. 
Seals and Bats. 
Ostrich. 

697 b 27 Conclusion. 


A glance at the summary will show clearly the 
order of subjects which Aristotle lays down in the 
first book to be followed in a treatise such as the 
one in which he is engaged. 


First, (A) to describe the parts of animals as they 
are observed to be ; and 
then, (B) to give an account of their causes, and 
their formative processes.? 
Under (A) the order of preference is to be: first, 
the parts (1) common to all animals; (2) 
where necessary, those common to a 
group of animals only ; and lastly, (3) in 
exceptional instances, those peculiar to a 
single species. 
Also, it will be seen how Aristotle works out this 
scheme in the three books which follow. Before 
considering that, however, we should notice that 
Aristotle has a great deal to say about the correct 
classification of animals—or rather, against the in- 
correct classification of them. Chiefly, he inveighs 
against the method of dichotomy; and his chief 
objection to it is a simple and effective one—that it 
does not work. It forces us to assign to each species 
one distinguishing mark, and one only (642 b 21— 
643 a 24). And it cuts off kindred species from each 
other on the strength of some quite subordinate 


5 De partibus is concerned chiefly with the causes and less 
with the processes. 
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characteristic (642 b10 foll.). The right method, 
says Aristotle, is to follow popular usage and divide 
the animals up into well-defined groups such as 
Birds and Fishes.¢ And this leads him to distinguish 
two stages of difference : 

(a) Cases in which the parts differ “ by excess or 
defect ’’—as in different species of the same 
genus or group. 

(b) Cases in which the resemblance is merely one 
of analogy—as in different genera. 


Examples of (a): differences of colour and shape ; 
many or few; large or small; 
smooth or rough; e.g. soft and 
firm flesh, long and short bill, 
many or few feathers. 

(b) bone and fish-spine; nail and 
hoof ; hand and claw ; scale and 
feather. 

(Reff. for the above, De part. an. 644 a 11-b 15; Hist. 
an. 486a15-b 21. See also Gen. dn. (Loeb), Introd.) 

The doctrine of differences of ‘‘ excess and defect,” 

or, as Aristotle also calls them, of “the more and 
less,” may usefully be compared with that which 
underlies the modern theory of Transformations, and 
the comparison of related forms. Indeed, Professor 
D’Arcy Thompson asserts that “it is precisely ... 
this Aristotelian ‘excess and defect’ in the case 
of form which our co-ordinate method is especially 
adapted to analyse, and to reveal and demonstrate 
as the main cause of what (again in the Aristotelian 
sense) we term ‘ specific ’ differences ” (Gronth and 
® And of course, into Blooded and Bloodless, though there 
are, as Aristotle points out, no popular names for these 

groups. 
19 
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Form, p. 726). The co-ordinates to which he refers 
are those of the Cartesian method, on which is based 
the theory of Transformations. By means of them 
it is possible to exhibit, say, the cannon-bones of the 
ox, the sheep, and the giraffe as strictly proportionate 
and successive deformations of one and the same form. 
These deformations can be either simple elongations, 
as in the instance just cited, or they may occur 
according to an oblique or a radial system of co- 
ordinates, ete. In this way, differences of “ excess 
and deféct’’ are reduced to the terminology of 
mathematics ; and it is especially interesting to 
notice this, as the phrase “ excess and defect ”’ itself 
had, in the Greek of Aristotle’s time, a mathematical 
connexion. With it may be compared the well- 
known Platonic phrase, “ the great and small.” But 
this is not the place to enlarge upon such topics.? 
Classifica. To return to Aristotle’s classification. We find 
wees that he implements his preliminary outline in the 
following way : 


I. First, he treats of the parts which are found in 
many different groups of animals, and also those 
which are to be considered counterparts of each 
other in different groups. This corresponds to 
A (1) above. 


II. As he proceeds with this, he comes to the 
Viscera, which occur only in blooded animals.° 
This provides a convenient point for embarking 
upon his second main division—corresponding 


? For details see D’Arcy Thompson, op. cit. ch. xvii. 

> The reader is referred to A. E. Taylor, “‘ Forms and 
Numbers,” in Jind, xxxv. 419 foll. ; xxxvi. 12 foll. ; D’Arcy 
Thompson, “ Excess and Defect,” in Jind, xxxvili. 43 foll. 

¢ By “‘ viscera ’? Ar. means the blood-like ones only. 
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to A (2) above—the parts common to a group 
of animals, and we have first : 


The Internal Parts of Blooded Animals. 


III. This is followed by— 
The Internal Parts of Bloodless Animals. Then, 


IV. The External Parts of Bloodless Animals. Then, 
V. The External Parts of Blooded Animals, 


which includes— 
(a) Vivipara. 
(6) Ovipara. 
(i) Serpents and Quadrupeds. 
(ii) Birds. 
(iii) Fishes. 
(c) Intermediate Creatures. 
References to exceptional instances, as to Man, 
corresponding to the division A (3) above, are of 
course to be found throughout the work. 

Aristotle thus works out the main lines of his 
classification. And in each instance, where possible, 
he endeavours to assign the Cause, to name the 
purpose, which is responsible for the parts as he 
describes them. This corresponds to (B) above. 

And here Aristotle is forced to admit an apparent 
addition to his scheme of Causes. The purpose, the 
good End, the final Cause, cannot always get a free 
hand. There is another Cause, Necessity. Aristotle 
takes great care to explain what is the nature of this 
Necessity (642 a 2 foll.). It is what he calls Necessity 
‘ex hypothesi,” or “ conditional ”’ Necessity, the sort 
of Necessity which is implied by any final Cause 
being what it is. Ifa piece of wood is to be split 
by an axe, the axe must ex hypothest be hard and 
sharp, and that necessitates the use of bronze or 
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iron in the making of it. ‘The same sort of Necessity 
applies in the works of Nature, for the living body 
itself is an instrument. It is thus the final Cause 
which necessitates the various stages of the process 
of formation and the use of such and such material. 
Another kind of Necessity, however, makes its 
appearance in Natural objects, and that is “ simple ”’ 
Necessity. The mere presence of certain things in 
a living organism entails of necessity the presence of 
others (see 645 b 32, 677 a 17, b 22). Some results 
follow inevitably from the very nature of the material 
used. This “simple ’’ Necessity can therefore be 
regarded as a reassertion of themselves by the 
motive and material Causes® as against the final 
Cause. Sometimes, however, even in circumstances 
where “‘ simple ”’ Necessity operates, Nature is able to 
use the resulting products to subserve a final Cause 
(663 b 22, 32,677a15; see also the note on Residues, 
p. 32). Cf. Gen. An. (Loeb), Introd. §§ 6-9. 
Schemeof The following table will show at a glance the 
animals. <cheme of Animals as treated of by Aristotle in the 


De partibus : 

A. BiroopEp ANIMALS B. BLoopLess ANIMALS 
Man Insects 
Viviparous quadrupeds Testacea 
a aa phigeinate Crustacea 
Belay “apie | Cenbloet 

bians) 
Birds 
Fishes 


@ See De gen. an. 778 b 1. 
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Intermediate Intermediate 
betneen the above classes 
between Jand and water between animals and 
animals plants 
Cetacea Ascidians 
Seals Sponges 
between quadrupeds and Holothuria 
hicde Acalephae 
Bats 
Ostrich 


Note on the Four Classes of Bloodless Animals.— 
These, in order of increasing softness, as noted 
above, are the following (I give the Greek term, its 
literal translation, and the term which I have used 
to translate it in this volume) : 


Ta EVTOPA insected animals Insects 

Ta ooTpaxoddeppa  shell-skinned animals Testacea 

7a, paXrakootpaka soft-shelled animals Crustacea 
Ta padaxta, softies Cephalopods 


In using “‘ Testacea”’ to translate 7a dotpaxddeppa 
(‘the animals with earthenware skins’’), I use 
it in the old-fashioned sense, so as to include a 
number of shelled invertebrates, comprising Gastero- 
pods, Lamellibranchs, and some Echinoderms. It 
does not refer to the Testacea of modern zoologists, 
by whom the term is applied to the Foraminifera 
which are shelled Protozoa. The word “ Ostraco- 
derms ”’ (a transliteration of Aristotle’s word) is now 
given by zoologists to a group of primitive fossil 
fishes. 
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TERMINOLOGY 


Technical The following notes on some of the more difficult 
terms. and important of the technical terms used by Aristotle 
in the De partibus will, I hope, help to explain my 
translation and also to give some indication of the 
background of Aristotle’s thought. (A fuller account 

will be found in De Gen. An., Loeb edn.) 


Aivia, “‘ cause.” 


c 


I retain the traditional translation “ cause,’’ 
although perhaps in some contexts “reason” may 
be a closer rendering, but a variation in the English 
term might well produce more confusion than clarity. 
To know, says Aristotle, is to know by means of 
Causes (see Anal. post. 94a 20). A thing is explained 
when you know its Causes. And a Cause is that 
which is responsible, in any of four senses, for a 
thing’s existence. The four Causes, of which two 
are mentioned very near the beginning of the first 
book (639 b 11), are: 


(1) The Final Cause, the End or Object towards 
which a formative process advances, and for the 
sake of which it advances—the logos, the rational 
purpose. 

(2) The Motive (or Efficient) Cause, the agent which 
is responsible for having set the process in motion ; 
it is that by whch the thing is made. 

(3) The Formal Cause, or Form, which is responsible 
for the character of the course which the process 
follows (this also is described as the logos, ex- 
pressing what the thing is). 

(+) The Material Cause, or Matter, out of whick the 
thing is made. 
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It will be seen that the first three Causes tend 
naturally to coalesce under the aegis of the Formal 
Cause, in opposition to the fourth, the Material 
Cause, a contrast which is clearly put by Adam of 
St. Victor in one of his hymns : 


effectiva vel formals 
causa Deus, et finalis, 
sed numquam materia. 


Hence, of course, comes the regular contrast of 
“form” and “ matter,” in which, oddly enough, in 
modern usage the two terms have almost exchanged 
meanings. ‘‘ Mere form,” “empty form,” in con- 
trast with “the real matter,” are phrases which 
indicate a point of view very different from that of 
Aristotle. An equally drastic reversal of meaning 
has overtaken the term “ substance,’’ as contro- 
versies on ‘‘ transubstantiation,’ and the existence 
of the word “ unsubstantial”’ prove. “‘ Cause ”’ has 
certainly been more fortunate ; but its meaning has 
been narrowed down, so that “ cause” now usually 
suggests the “ efficient ’’ cause only. At the same 
time, we allow ourselves a wider variety of “efficient ”’ 
causes than Aristotle, and are more ready to admit 
actions and events or even series of actions and events. 
We have, in fact, applied Aristotle's precise termin- 
ology to the wider uses of everyday non-technical 
purposes. For Aristotle, the doctrine of the Four 
Causes provides an exhaustive and precise classifica- 
tion of the things which can be responsible for another 
thing’s existence, and by the naming of them the 
thing can be completely accounted for. 

As an illustration the following will serve. 
Suppose the object to be explained is an oak. The 
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chronological order of the Causes is different from 
their logical one. 


(i.) The Motive Cause: the parent oak which 
produced the acorn. 

(ii.) The Material Cause: the acorn and its nour- 
ishment. 

(iii.) The Formal Cause. The acorn as it grew 
into a tree followed a process of development 
which had the definite character proper to 
oaks. 

(iv.) The Final Cause: the end towards which 
the process advanced, the perfected oak-tree. 


Adyos. 


There are several places in the De partibus where, 


rather than represent Aoyos by an inadequate or | 


misleading word, I have transliterated it by logos. 
This serves the very useful purpose of reminding the 
reader that here is a term of very varied meanings, 
a term which brings into mind a number of correlated 
conceptions, of which one or another may be upper- 
most in a particular case. It is an assistance if we 
bear in mind that underlying the verb Aeyecy, as it 
is most frequently used, is the conception of rational 
utterance or expression, and the same is to be found 
with Adyos, the noun derived from the same root. 
Aéyos can signify, simply, something spoken or uttered ; 
or, with more prominence given to the rationality of 
the utterance, it can signify @ rational explanation, 
expressive of a thing’s nature, of the plan of it; and 
from this come the further meanings of principle, or 
law, and also of definition, or formula, as expressing 
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the strueture or character of the object defined. 
(Note here the application of the term logos to the 
Final and Formal Causes, reeorded in the foregoing 
note.) Another common meaning is seen especially 
in the use of the dative Ady (ef. the verb Aoyifopat 
and its noun)—by reasoning, in thought, as opposed to 
fact or aetion. (See 640 a 32, Art is the Adyos rod 
Epyov 6 avev THs UAjs; at 646 b 2 we read of the 
Asyos of a proeess of formation sueh as building, and 
the Asyos of the house which is built ; at 678 a 35 
of the Aoyos which defines the essence of something, 
and at 695 b 19 of “ the Adyos of the essence.” At 
639 b 15 the “‘ Cause for the sake of which ’’—the 
Final Cause—is described as being a Adyos.) 


Téveocs, “‘ formation,” or “ proeess of formation.” 
Tyrer Gat, “ to be formed,” “ to go through a proeess 
of formation.” 


These are the translations which I normally use, 
as more appropriate in a biologieal treatise than 
‘coming into being,’ and the like. 

The proeess of formation is of course closely con- 
nected in Aristotle’s thought with the doctrine of the 
Four Causes. 

Téveocs is a proeess which, at any rate in biology, 
results in the production of an aetual object, a living 
creature. 

Tévecrts is also contrasted with ovaia and dors? the 
order of things, we are told, in the process of formation 
is the reverse of the order in reality. Tor example, 
the bricks and mortar exist for the sake of the house 


@ Care should be taken not to regard ¢vots as meaning 
“the process of ¢veo@at.”’ 
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which is to be built out of them, but they and not it 
come first in the order of time and fact. Aristotle 
sums this up by saying that what comes last in the 
process comes first in ‘‘ nature ” (646 a 25). 


Mopuoy, “ part.” 


The term which occurs in the title of the treatise 
and is traditionally rendered “ part ”’ includes more 
than is normally included in the English “ part of 
the body.” For instance, this would not normally 
be applied to blood, but the term podpiov is applied 
by Aristotle to all the constituent substances of the 
body as well as to the limbs and organs. [Tor him, 
blood is one of the (wr pop (648 a25 see also 
66449, 690a8). A striking instance of the use of 
poptov in this sense is the phrase 7a oporopep7 popta, 
which are the subject of the next following note. 


Ta dpotopeph popra, “ the uniform parts.” 
Ta dvopotopepy) pdpia, ‘* the non-uniform parts.” 


Aristotle’s application of the term pdpiov to both 
these classes emphasizes the inclusiveness of its 
meaning. As examples of the “ uniform ”’ parts he 
mentions (647 b 10) blood, serum, lard, suet, marrow, 
semen, bile, milk, flesh—these are soft and fluid @ 
ones; also bone, fish-spine, sinew, blood-vessel— 
these are hard and solid ones. Of “ non-uniform ” 
parts he gives as examples (640 b 20) face, hand, foot. 

The relation of the “ uniform ”’ parts to the “ non- 
uniform ”’ he describes as follows (647 b 22 foll.) : 

* For the meaning of “ fluid” and “solid”? see below, 
p. 32. 
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(a) some of the uniform are the material out of 
which the non-uniform are made (i.e. each 
instrumental part is made out of bones, sinews, 
flesh, etc.) ; 

(6) some act as the nutriment of (a) ; 

(c) some are the residue of (6)—faeces, urine. 


It is not possible to equate the two classes with the 
later division into tissues and organs, since blood, 
for instance, though “ uniform,” is not a tissue ; the 
term “ organs,’ however, corresponds closely with 
Aristotle’s own description—7ra opyavixa pepn 
(647 b 23), “ instrumental parts.” 

The practical difference between the two classes 
is that each of the uniform parts has its own definite 
character as a substance (in the modern sense), while 
each of the non-uniform parts has its own definite 
character as a conformation or organ. The heart is 
the only part which belongs to both classes (647 a 25 
foll.): it consists of one uniform part only, namely, 
flesh ; but it also has essentially a definite configura- 
tion, and thus it is a non-uniform part. 

Three stages or ‘‘ degrees of composition,” so far 
as biology is concerned, are enumerated by Aristotle 
(at 646 a 13 foll.). What Aristotle seems to mean, 
though he has not expressed himself quite clearly, 
is that there are three stages involved in the com- 
position of compound bodies, namely, 


(1) the dvvapecs (see following note) 5 
(2) the uniform parts ; 
(3) the non-uniform parts ; 


and finally, of course, out of the non-uniform parts 


(4) the animal itself is composed. 
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We have thus: 


(1) the simplest sorts of matter ; 

(2) the simplest organic substances compounded 
out of the foregoing (having no definite size, 
shape, or structure) ; 

(3) the instrumental parts of the body constructed 
out of the foregoing (having definite size, shape, 
and structure) ; and 

(4) the organism as a whole, assembled out of the 
foregoing. 

Note.—For a description of the way in which the 
term 74 6o.0pep7) has caused confusion in the accounts 
of Anaxagoras’s theories see Class. Qu., 1931, xxv. 34 
following. 


Aivvapis. 


This is one of the most difficult terms to render in 
English. 


The specialized meaning of dvrape, “ potenti- 
>> > z 66 +> @ 
ally,”” as opposed to erepyeia, “ actually,” is so well 
known that there is no necd to enlarge upon it here. 
Nor need I discuss the mathematical meaning of 
dtvapes. Other meanings need some comment. 


(1) Atvvapus was the old technical term for what 
were later to be called cvoryeia (elements). It 
appears in the writings of the Hippocratic corpus 
and in Plato’s Timaeus. The best example of its 
use in De partibus is at the beginning of Book II. 
(646a 15). The list of dvvapers included the sub- 
stances known as 70 bypdv, 7d Enpov, 75 Oeppor, 75 
Wuxpor, TO TEKPOV, TO yAvkt, To Spit’, etc., ete. Only 
the first four of these were regarded by Aristotle as 
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the material of compound bodies: all the “ other 
differences,’”’ he says, are consequent upon these. 

The original meaning underlying this usage of the 
term seems to have been “ strong substance of a 
particular character.’ This would be very appro- 
priate to 7d dpipt, 7d wixporv, ete. (see Ilepi apyains 
intptxys). There is no notion here of the substance 
having power in the sense of power to affect an 
external body in a particular way. (This meaning 
developed later.) If any effect did result, it would 
be described simply as the presence of the strong 
substance, and the remedy for it was to “ concoct ”’ 
the strong substance or otherwise to bring it into 
a harmless condition by “blending ” it with other 
substances. 

(2) As each of the substances known as duvdpers 
has its own peculiar character, sharply marked off 
from the others, the meaning of “ peculiar and dis- 
tinetive character "’ was naturally associated with the 
termi. “Thisseems ‘tobe its meaning in-655.0-12°: 
ef dvaykys b¢€ Tavta wavta yewdyn Kal oTEpedy EVEL THY 
pio OrAov yap atty Stvvapis. Indeed, in this mean- 

g, dvvapes seems to be a slightly more emphatic 
version of divars, with which it is often used in con- 
junction (in Hippocrates, for instance), or in a parallel 
way as in the passage just cited. Compare also 
651 b 21, where the marrow is asserted to be atyatds 
TUS dives, not, aS some suppose, Ts yov7js crEeppaTeKy) 
divapes. Other instances of this use of d%vayes will 
be found in De partibus. 

(3) From this usage it is not far to the idiomatic, 
pleonastic usage, e.g. : 

678 a13 7 tov evtepuy divapyes almost = 7a Evrepa. 

682 b15 7 tov wrepov Svvapes. 
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657 a4 1 Tov puKtipwy Stvapes depuis. 
This is paralleled by a similar usage of fics: 


6638 a 34 1 TOV Kepatov dicots. 
676 b 11 1) Tav évréepwv dros. 


(Other references for dvvapus: 640 a 24, 646 a 14, 
617,650: 45,651 b:2l652 b: 85 12..653 a 2..650-b: 12; 
658 b 34. See further Gen. An., Loeb edn., Introd. 
§§ 23 ff.). 


TS bypov Kat 7d Enpor, “ fluid substance and solid 
substance,” “‘ the fluid and the solid.” 


These are two of the durvapecs. 


Following Ogle, I use these renderings as being 
more in conformity with the definitions given by 
Aristotle than “ the moist and the dry,” which have 
often been used. Actually neither pair of English 
words quite expresses the Greek. Aristotle’s de- 
finition of them (at De gen. et corr. 329 b 30) is this : 


“ vypov is that which is not limited by any limit of 
its own but can be readily limited, €npdov is that 
which is readily limited by a limit of its own but can 
with difficulty be limited ’’—.e. of course by a limit 
imposed from without. 

He discusses the various senses in which these 
terms are used at 649 b 9 following. 


Ilepitrwpa, “* residue.” 


This term I have translated throughout “ residue,” 
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as being more literal and at the same time less mis- 


leading than “‘ excrement.” “ Surplus ” would have 
been even better if the word had been a little more 
manageable. 


“ Residue ”’ is so called because it is that which is 
left over when the living organism, by acting upon 
the nutriment which it has taken, has provided itself 
with a sufficient supply for its upkeep. Some of the 
surplus will be useless material contained in the food 
from the outset, or else has been produced during 
the process of reducing the food into a condition 
suitable for its purposes in the body. The useless 
residues include the excrements. In order to appreci- 
ate the status of the useful residues the outlines of 
the processes through which the food passes must be 
kept clearly in mind. Briefly, then, the food is 
masticated in the mouth, then passed on to the 
stomach and then the heart, where it is concocted 4 
by means of heat—in other words, it is turned into 
blood, which is the “ ultimate nourishment ” ; and 
this, when distributed into the blood-vessels, supplies 
the body with nutrition. Generally, however, more 
blood is produced than is necessary for the actual 
upkeep of the body, and this surplus undergoes a 
further stage of concoction, and is used by Nature 
in various ways. Marrow is a residue ; so are semen, 
catamenia, milk. Sometimes, when nutrition is 
specially abundant, the surplus blood is concocted 
into fat (lard and suet). And some of the blood, 
reaching the extremities of the vessels in which it 
travels, makes its way out in the form of nails, claws, 
or hair. The Aristotelian doctrine of residues came 
down to Shakespeare, as is shown by the passage 


@ See page 34. 
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in Hamlet (111. iv.) where the Queen says to Hamlet: 


Your bedded haire, like life in excrements, 
Start up, and stand an end. 


This theory, as applied to hair, is expounded by 
Aristotle at 658 b 14 following, and modern biochemists 
have reason for believing that some pigmentation in 
animals, such as the black melanin of mammalian 
hair, or the yellow xanthopterine of the butterfly’s 
wing, is physiologically a form of excretion. 


4 


** Concoct,”’ “‘ concoction.” 


These terms, which have already appeared in 
these notes, are used to translate reovewv, revs. The 
Greek words are the same as those employed to 
denote the process of ripening or maturing of fruit, 
corn, and the like by means of heat—also that of 
baking and cooking. 

Terms sometimes associated with these are peta Bor) 
and peruBardAev. For example, at 650 a5 we read 
that wéevis and pera Pod take place da 77s Tot Peppod 
Suvdpews ; and at 651 b 26, as the creatures grow 
and get “matured,” the parts petafadAAe their 
colour, and so do the viscera. 


Wvy7, “ Soul.” 


The English word “ Soul,” as will be seen, over- 
emphasizes, when compared with yvy), certain 
aspects of the Greek term, but it is by far the most 
convenient rendering, and I have used it in pre- 
ference to “ life ”’ or “‘ vital principle.”’ 

It will be useful to have an outline of Aristotle's 
general doctrine about Soul. 

The different “ parts ”’ or “ faculties ”’ of Soul can 
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be arranged in a series in a definite order, so that the 
possession of any one of them implies the possession 
of all those which precede it in the list : 


(1) nutritive Soul in all plants 

(2) sentient Soul in all animals 
(3) appetitive Soul ). : 

(4) locomotive Soul s* °°° animals 
(5) rational Soul in man only 


At 641 a 23 Aristotle speaks of “ parts” of the 
Soul, and though he often uses this phrase, the 
description he prefers is “ faculties.” In the passage 
which follows (641 a 33 foll.) all except appetitive 
Soul are mentioned. Sentient Soul is mentioned 
again at 650 b 24, 667 b 23, 672 b 16. 

Aristotle raises the question whether it is the 
business of Natural science to deal with Soul in its 
entirety, and concludes that it is not necessary, since 
man is the only animal in which rational Soul is 
found. Thus it is only some part or parts of Soul, 
and not Soul in its entirety, which constitute animal 
nature. 

In the passage 641 a 14 following, Aristotle takes 
for granted his doctrine about Soul, which is as 
follows (De anima, Book IJ.).. Animate bodies, bodies 
“with Soul in them” (éz%rya), are “concrete sub- 
stances” made up of matter and form. In_ this 
partnership, of course, the body is the matter and the 
Soul is the form. Thus Soul may be described as the 
“form” or “realization ” (évreAéyeww, ‘‘ actuality ’’) 
of the animal (cf. De part., loc. cit.). 

This statement, however, is elsewhere made more 
precise. It is possible to distinguish to “ realiza- 
tions’ of an animal; for an animal “ has Soul in it” 
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even when it is asleep, but its full activity is not 
evident until it is awake and about its business. We 
must call Soul, then, the “ first realization ”’ of the 
animal, its waking life its “second realization.” 
This distinction does not concern us in the De partibus. 
But an expansion of the definition is not irrelevant. 
Aristotle states that the Soul is the first realization 
of a body furnished with organs. The priority of 
Soul over body is emphasized in the passage just 
referred to (640 b 23—641 a 32), and in another in- 
teresting passage (687 a 8 foll.) Aristotle maintains 
that man has hands because he is the most intelli- 
gent animal, and not, as some have said, the most 
intelligent animal becausc he has hands. 

With this is connected the question whether the 
Soul is independent of the body; though it is not 
raised in De partibus. As we have seen already, a 
(gov is a single concrete entity made up of Soul and 
body, z.e. a certain form implanted in certain matter. 
The matter can exist, for it did exist, apart from the 
form ; and as the form that is implanted in all the 
individuals of a species is one and the same form, 
clearly it can exist apart from any one individual’s 
matter—though of course its existence is not in- 
dependent of all the individuals’ matter. Further- 
more, the form—the Soul—requires matter of a 
particular kind: not any sort of matter will do. 
Irom these considerations two conclusions seem to 
follow: (1) that transmigration is impossible: a 
human Soul cannot function in a hyena’s body, any 
more than the carpenter’s art can be executed by 
means of musical instruments; (2) the Sou] cannot 
function without a body at all; cannot, we may say, 
exist (414 a 19). 
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So far, so good. But Aristotle is not satisfied. 
He feels the Soul is more than that. He finds a 
loophole. There may be some “part” of Soul (the 
rational part) which is not the “ realization’ of any 
body. The Soul, besides being the form, the formal 
Cause, of the body, is also its final Cause, and not 
only that, but the motive Cause too of all the changes 
originated in the body (De anima 415 b 7-28), for, as 
we saw (p. 25), the three non-material Causes tend 
to coalesce into one. This independent “ part ”’ of 
Soul “comes into the body from without” (see De 
gen. an. 736 b 25 foll.) and continues to exist after 
the death of the body (see De anima 413 a 6, b 24 foll., 
430 a 22, ete.). All this, however, raises problems 
not touched upon in De partibus; indeed Aristotle 
himself offers no solution of them. 


Woy}, Koaoes, amroxpioes, otvTn£cs. 
Xs p 3 P 3 7) 


I have indicated above, in the note on dvvayis, 
some of the older (Hippocratic) medical terminology 
of which traces are to be found in the De partibus. 
There is no room for an adequate discussion of such 
terms and theories, and the following bare references 
must suffice. 

In the Hippocratic treatise [epi duaitys the theory 
is put forward that the human organism, body and 
Soul alike, is composed of fire and water (which 
really consist of “ the hot,” “ the solid,” ‘‘ the cold,” 
and “ the fluid ’’)—the function of fire being to cause 
motion, of water to provide nourishment. In ch. 35 
we have a list of the different varieties of Blend 
(kpijots, ovyKpyors) of fire and water which may be 
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found in the Soul in different individuals, and upon 
the Blend its health and sensitivity * depend. 

With these statements may be compared the 
following passages in De partibus : 


652 b 8 Some, says Aristotle, maintain that the 
Soul zs fie; but it is better to say 
that it subsists in some such material. 
“The hot ” is indeed the most ser- 
viceable material for the functions 
which the Soul has to perform, and 
these include nourishing and causing 
motion. 

647 b 30 foll. Here is a reference to the different 
varieties of blood, and Aristotle tells 
us which sort of blood is aic@y7iKmrepor 
and which animals are on that account 
dpovipwrepa (ef. 650 b 2+ and 686 b 28). 
The phrase wipuros xpacs is actually 
used at 686a9. (Cf. also 650 b 29, the 
xpaots in the heart; 652 b 35, the parts 
in the head are colder than the ovp- 
petpos xKpacts; 669 a 11, the kpacrs 
of the body ; 673 b: 26, tts eVK paca.) 


The term otv77é:s, which occurs frequently in the 
Tlept dcaizis, is found only once in the De partibus 
at 677 a 14—bile is said to be a residue or orv7nE«s. 
Properly speaking, otvryécs is the term applicable to 
the “ colliquescence ”’ or decay of the parts of the body 
themselves. (Cf. ovvtyypa at De gen. an. 724 b 26 
foll.; also otvriéis, 456 b 34; cf. also Platt’s note 
at the end of his translation of De gen. an.,on 72+ b 27.) 
The effect of the colliquescence is to produce an 


* The adjective used is dpdvipos. 
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unhealthy droxpiors (abscession)—a very common 
term in [epi étaitns (see chh. 58 foll. throughout). 
It oecurs twice in De partibus. In both places it is 
used of a repitrwpa. At 690a9 the surplus earthy 
matter améxpirw AapBaver, and forms a continuous 
nail or hoof. At 681 b 35 Aristotle speaks of the 
place where the ovzeppatixy or the wepittwparixy 
aroxpirts is effeeted ; and here dzdxpiois seems to 
mean simply “ act of excretion.”” The meaning of 
the term seems both here and in Hippocrates to be 
specially associated with repitréparte, either useful 
ones, or useless and even harmful ones. <A great 
deal of [epi d:airys is taken up with suggestions for 
getting rid of harmful droxpicets. 

The meaning of dzéxpwis is therefore wider than 
“ excretion ” or “ secretion,” as used in their present 
usual sense, though these are included among its 
meanings. 


To padrov Kxat arrov, “the more and less,” see 
above, p. 19, and Gen. -n. (Loeb), Introd. §§ 70 ff. 


TRANSLATIONS OF ARISTOTLE’S ZOOLOGY 


The history of the translation of Aristotle’s works 
begins with the Nestorian Christians of Asia Minor, 
who were familiar with the Greek language as their 
service-books were written in it, and before the 
coming of the Arabs they had translated some of the 
works of Aristotle and Galen into Syriac. Before 
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435, Ibas, who in that year was made Bishop of 
Edessa, had translated into Syriac the commentaries 
of Theodore on the works of Aristotle. Jacob, one 
of Ibas’s successors at Edessa (d. 708), translated the 
Categories into Syriac, but a much earlier version had 
been made by Sergios of Resh ‘Aina (d. 536), who 
had studied Greek at Alexandria. In 765 the Nes- 
torian physician Georgios was summoned to Bagdad 
by the Caliph, and translated numerous Greek words 
into Arabic for him. By the beginning of the ninth 
century, translation was in full swing at Bagdad, 
under the Caliphate of al-Mamun (813-833), son of 
Harun-al-Rashid. The first leader of this school 
of translators was the physician Ibn al-Batriq, who 
translated the Historia animalium, the De partibus 
anmalum, and the De generatione animalium into 
Arabic. 

But it was through southern Italy, Sicily and Spain 
that the transmission of Aristotle’s works from the 
Arabic into Latin was effected. Messina had been 
recovered from the Saracens by 1060, and the whole 
of Sicily was freed by 1091. Under the Norman 
kings, Greeks, Saracens and Latins lived together 
in one community, and the court was the meeting- 
ground for eminent persons of all nations and 
languages. The reconquest of Spain had begun in 
the eighth century, so that here also an opportunity 
offered for making the works of Greek science 
available in Latin. Archbishop Raymond of Toledo 
(1126-1151) and Bishop Michael of Tarazona (1119- 
1151) were the patrons of the translators, who made 
Toledo the centre of their activity. One of these 
was Michael Scot. 

There is in existence an Arabic translation of 
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the zoological works, of which there is a ms. in 
the British Museum.¢ It is probable that this is the 
translation made by Ibn al-Batriq, and that this 
Arabic version is the original from which Michael 
Scot made his Latin translation at Toledo.2 Michael 
was, among his other accomplishments, astrologer to 
Frederick II., King of Sicily, at his court at Palermo, 
and before 1217 he had reached Toledo and was at 
work there on his translations from the Arabic. His 
De animalibus (a translation of the zoological works in 
nineteen books) is one of his earliest w orks, and two 
mss. of it® contain a note which gives a later limit 
of 1220 for the work. Other evidence ? establishes 
that it was certainly finished before 1217, and it may 
even be placed in the first decade of the century. 
It is probable that Michael had as collaborator one 
Andrew, canon of Palencia, formerly a Jew. One 
of the earliest to make use of Michael’s transla- 
tions was Robert Grosseteste,’ Bishop of Lincoln 
(d. 1253), one of the leading Aristotelian scholars 
of the time, who quotes from Michael’s version of 


¢ B.M.Add. 7511 (13th-14th century). This is the as. 
referred to by Steinschneider, Die arabischen Ubersetzungen 
p. 64. as B.M. 437. I have seen this ms. 

® Judging from the passages which Dr. R. Levy kindly 
read for me in the Arabic ms., the Latin version is a close 
translation from it. Also, the contents-preface which is found 
prefixed to Michael Scot's translation corresponds exactly 
with the preface which precedes the Arabic version in this 
ms. (see the B.M. catalogue, Catalogus codicum manuscrip- 
torum orientalium, p. 215). 

¢ One of them is ms. Caius 109, in the library of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. It is of the thirteenth 
century. 

¢ See S. D. Wingate, The Medieval Latin Versions, p. 75. 

¢ Born at Stradbroke, Suffolk. A Franciscan. 
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De generatione.t The De animalibus also formed the 
basis of a commentary in twenty-six books by 
Albertus Magnus.2. This was probably written soon 
after the middle of the thirteenth century. Except 
for the portions which appear in Albertus’s com- 
mentary, and the earlier part of the first chapter,° 
Michael's version has never been printed zn extenso. 
Michael died in or before 1235, and is reputed to 
have been buried, as he was born, in the lowlands of 
Scotland. 

About the same time, at the request of a pupil of 
Aibertus, St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274), who re- 
quired more accurate versions for his commentaries 
on the works of Aristotle, new translations, direct 
from the Greek, were being undertaken by William 
of Moerbeke.? William was born about 1215. He 
became a Dominican, was confessor to Popes Clement 
IV. and Gregory X., and was Archbishop of Corinth. 
He acted as Greek secretary at the Council of Lyons 
in 1274. He diedin 1286. The earliest dated trans- 
lation made by him is one of the De partibus animalium. 
The date 1260 occurs in a ms. of it at Florence (Fae- 
sulani 168), which also contains Mist. an., De progressu 
an.,and De gen. an. ‘This translation was made at 
Thebes. 

Among later Latin translators of the zoological 


* According to Roger Bacon, Michael appeared at Oxford 
in 1230, bringing with him the works of Aristotle in natural 
history and mathematics. 

>’ Ed. princeps, Rome, 1478; latest ed., H. Stadler, 
1916-1921. 

¢ 639 a 1—640 a 20, printed by G. Furlani in Rivista 
degli Studi Orientali, ix. (1922), pp. 246-249. 

¢ A small town south of Ghent on the borders of Flanders 
and Brabant. 
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works the names of two Greeks must be mentioned. 
George of Trebizond (Trapezuntius), who was born 
in Crete in 1395, visited Italy between 1430 and 
1438, and was secretary to the humanist Pope 
Nicholas V., an ardent Aristotelian. George’s work, 
however, was hurried and not over-exact, and he, 
together with his predecessors, was superseded by 
his contemporary Theodore of Gaza, who was born 
in Thessalonica about 1400, and was professor of 
Greek at Ferrara in 1447. In 1450 Theodore was 
invited by the Pope to go to Rome to make Latin 
versions of Aristotle and other Greek authors. His 
translation of the zoological works,* dedicated to the 
Pope, Sixtus IV., soon became the standard version, 
and it is printed in the Berlin edition of Aristotle. 

Translations of the De gen. were made by Augus- 
tinus Niphus, of the University of Padua (1473-1546), 
and of the De gen. and De incessu by Peter Alcyonius 
(Venice, 1487-1527). The De gen. was also translated 
by Andronicus Callixtus of Byzantium (d. 1478). 
With the later Latin versions we need not here 
concern ourselves, but something must be said of 
the scientific workers who were inspired by Aristotle, 
and of the translations into modern languages. 

The Renaissance biologists show unmistakably the 
difference in quality which there is between Aristotle's 
physies and his biology. Hieronimo Fabrizio of 
Aequapendente (1537-1619) knew and admired 
Aristotle’s work on embryology, and what is more, 
himself carried out further important observations 
on the same subject. His brilliant successor, William 
Harvey (1578-1657), was a student of Aristotle, and 


¢ In eighteen books, excluding the spurious tenth book of 
the Historia animalium. 
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much of his inspiration came from that source. 
William Harvey was the first to make any substantial 
advance in embryology since Aristotle himself. But 
this is more appropriate to the De generatione than 
to the De partibus. In other departments of study, 
however, during the seventeenth century, the 
authority of Aristotle and the scholastic doctrine 
with which he was identified were being combated 
in the name of freedom, and thus it came about that 
the zoological works also, which had been brought 
to light by the dark ages, were allowed to pass back 
into oblivion by the age of enlightenment. Thev were 
not rediscovered until the end of the eighteenth 
century by Cuvier (1769-1852) and Saint: Hilaire 
(1805~- 1895) i in the nineteenth. 
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volumes. Vol. vi. includes P.A. (pp. 3-163). London, 
1810. 

8. F. N. Titze. German translation of Book I. In his 
Aristoteles tiber die wissenschaftliche Behandlungsart 
der Naturkunde. Prague, 1819. 

9. Anton Karsch. German translation. Stuttgart, 1855 
(second ed., Berlin, 1911). 

10. William Ogle. English translation, with notes. Lon- 
don, 1882. 

11. J. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire. French translation, with 
notes. Paris, 1885. 

11. William Ogle. English translation, with notes (a re- 
vision of No. 10). Oxford 1911. 

12. Francisco Gallach Palés. Aristételes: Obras com- 
pletas. Vol. X contains De partibus and De incessu 
animalium. Spanish translation, without notes. Vol. 
Ixii. of Nueva Biblioteca Filoséfica. Madrid, 1932. 


Langkavel reproduces almost verbatim the Berlin 
text, together with Bekker’s apparatus, to which a 
great deal of other matter has been added, including 
some of Bekker’s Ms. notes in his copy of Erasmus’s 
edition, and some corrected reports of the readings 
of the ms. E, which Langkavel himself inspected. 
Also, there are some emendations proposed by 
Bonitz. 

Any English translator must stand very much 
indebted to the work of William Ogle, whose trans- 
lation, originally published in 1882, was revised by 
its author and republished in the Oxford series of 
translations of Aristotle in 1911. It is not possible 
to overrate the care and exactness with which this 
piece of work was executed. I should like here to 
acknowledge my own indebtedness to it, and I have 
had its accuracy as a model before me. With re- 
gard to style, it will be seen that I have aimed at pro- 
ducing something rather different from Ogle’s version. 
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Tir Text 


The manuscript authorities cited by Bekker for the 
De partibus will be found on p. 50. 

The dates of some of the mss. as given by different 
scholars vary considcrably : for details I refer the 
reader to the various catalogues, and also to L. Ditt- 
meyer’'s cdition of [/ist. an. (Leipzig, 1907) and W. W. 


» 


Jaeger’s edition of De an. motu, etc. (Leipzig, 1913). 

I have relied upon the apparatus of Bekker and 
Langkavel for the readings of the Greek mss., except 
for those of Z, the oldest parts of which I have collated 
from photostats%; and at several places I have in- 
spected thie ms. itself. In some places (e.g. 663 b 17. 
685 a 2, 16) I found the reading had been defectively 
reported. It is clear that a more reliable collation of 
the chief mss. of De partibus is clearly needed. From 
a different source I have attempted to restore intelligi- 
bility to several corrupt passages with the aid of the 
Arabie version and the Latin version of Michael 
Scot, which represent an earlicr stage of the Aristo- 
telian text than our Greek mss. Among the passages 
dealt with in this way are the passage at 654 b 14 
following, whieh has been dislocated by glosses and 
phrases imported from elsewhere, and the remark- 
able passage about the structure of the Cephalopods 
at 684 b 22 following, where considerable havoc has 
been done to the text by references to a diagram 
which were inserted at some pcriod between the 
date of the ms. from whieh the Arabic version was 
made and that of the archetype of all our present 
Greek mss. I have been able to restore this passage, 
though not always the aetual Greek words, by refer- 
ence to the Arabie version and Michael Scot’s Latin 


4 See additional note on p. 434. 
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translation made from it. Dr. Reuben Levy has 
most kindly read this passage for me in the 13th-14th 
century Arabic ms. in the British Museum, Add. 7511. 

For these two passages, and for a good many other 
suspected places, I have consulted all the known mss. 
of Michael Scot’s version which are to be found in 
this country. They are (excluding mss. which contain 
merely abridgements or extracts) : 

Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College 109 
University Library Ii. 3. 16 
es Dd. 4. 30 
Oxford, Merton College 278 
»» Balliol College 252 
London, British Museum Royal 12. C. XV 
- : »  Harl. 4970 

All these are of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. 

I have inspected at test places the following three 
mss. of William of Moerbeke’s version : 

Oxford, Merton College 270 
b 9 271 
» Balliol College 250 

William’s translation was made from a Ms. or Mss. 
which had already been infected by the corruptions 
found in the Greek mss. which exist to-day. 

I should like here to express my thanks to the 
Librarians who so kindly made arrangements for me 
to inspect the mss. under their care. 

Where I have accepted the reading of the Berlin scope of 
edition, I have not given any record of the ms. vari- pie bested 
ants. ‘These are to be found in the apparatus criticus 
of that edition and of Langkavel’s edition. 


*@ So faras I know, this ws. has not been mentioned in any 
of the published lists of mss. of Michael Scot’s De animalibus. 
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I have endeavoured, cxcept in the passage 
691 b 28 to 605 a 22 in the fourth Book, to record 
all places where I have departed from the text of 
the Berlin edition, and I have given the source of 
the reading which I have adopted. Where Bekker 
himself introduced a reading different from that of 
the mss., this is attributed to him by name. 

I have not recorded all of the many passages in 


* whieh I have corrected the punctuation. The text 


has been reparagraphed throughout. 
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his edition. 
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in footnotes to his translation. 
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either (a) in “ Notes on Aristotle,” in 
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footnotes to his translation. 
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Ch. Thurot, in Rev. .{rch., 1867.4 
Emendations proposed by myself. 


* Of over 100 textual points, many being of minor import- 
ance, raised by Th., about a third had been dealt with in my 
first edition (before Th.’s work came to my notice), some of 
them more fully, by other scholars or myself. Some of Th.’s 
other suggestions have been adopted in this edition. 
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THERE are, as it seems, two ways in which a 
person may be competent in respect of any study or 
investigation, whether it be a noble one or a humble : 
he may have either what can rightly be called a 
scientific knowledge of the subject; or he may have 
what is roughly described as an educated person's 
competence, and therefore be able to judge correctly 
which parts of an exposition are satisfactory and 
which are not. That, in fact, is the sort of person 
we take the “ man of general education ”’ to be ; his 
“education”’ consists in the ability to do this. In 
this case, however, we expect to find in the one 
individual the ability to judge of almost all subjects, 
whereas in the other case the ability is confined to 
some special science ; for of course it is possible to 
possess this ability for a limited field only. Hence 
it is clear that in the investigation of Nature, or 
Natural science, as in every other, there must first 
of all be certain defined rules by which the ac- 
ceptability of the method of exposition may be 
tested, apart from whether the statements made 
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represent the truth or do not. I mean, for instance, 
should we take each single species severally by turn 
(such as Man, or Lion, or Ox, or whatever it may 
be), and define what we have to say about it, in and 
by itself; or should we first establish as our basis the 
attributes that are common to all of them because 
of some common character which they possess ?>—there 
being many attributes which are identical though 
they occur in many groups which differ among them- 
selves, e.g. sleep, respiration, growth, decay, death, 
together with those other remaining affections and 
conditions which are of a similar kind. I raise this, 
for at present diseussion of these matters is an obseure 
business, lacking any definite scheme. However, 
thus much is plain, that even if we discuss them 
species by species, we shall be giving the same de- 
scriptions many times over for many different animals, 
since every one of the attributes I mentioned occurs 
in horses and dogs and human beings alike. Thus, 
if our description proceeds by taking the attributes 
for every species, we shall be obliged to describe the 
same ones many times over, namely, those which 
although they occur in different species of animals are 
themselves identical and present no difference what- 
ever. Very likely, too, there are other attributes, 
which, though they come under the same general 
head, exhibit specific differences ;—for example, the 
locomotion of animals: of which there are plainly 
more species than one—e.g. flight, swimming, walk- 
ing, creeping. 

Therefore we must make up our minds about 
the method of our investigation and decide whether 
we will consider first what the whole group has in 
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¢ This point is resumed and decided below, 644 a 23 ff., 
645 b 2 ff. 
** Causes.”” See Introduction, pp. 24 ff. 
¢ “ Formation.” See Introduction, pp. 27 f. 
4 2é,the-~ dinal”’ cause, 
¢ ¢.e, the “* motive ”’ or “ efficient ’’ cause. 
f See Introduction, pp. 26 f. § Cf. 645 a 24, 
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common, and afterwards the specific peculiarities ; 
or begin straightway with the particular species. 
Hitherto this has not been definitely settled. And 
there is a further point which has not yet been 
decided: should the student of Nature follow the 
same sort of procedure as the mathematician follows 
in his astronomical expositions—that is to say, 
should he consider first of all the phenomena which 
occur in animals, and the parts of each of them, and 
having done that go on to state the reasons and the 
causes ; or should he follow some other procedure ? 
Furthermore, we see that there are more causes? 
than one concerned in the formation® of natural 
things: there is the Cause for the sake of which the 
thing is formed,? and the Cause to which the begin- 
ning of the motion is due. Therefore another point 
for us to decide is which of these two Causes stands 
first and which comes second. Clearly the first is 
that which we call the “ Final”? Cause—that for the 
sake of which the thing is formed—since that is 
the logosf of the thing—its rational ground, and 
the logos is always the beginning for products of 
Nature as well as for those of Art. The physician 
or the builder sets before himself something quite 
definite—the one, health, apprehensible by the 
mind, the other, a house, apprehensible by the 
senses; and once he has got this, each of them 
can tell you the causes and the rational grounds 
for everything he does, and why it must be done 
ashe doesit. Yet the Final Cause (purpose) and the 
Good (Beautiful) 9 is more fully present in the works 
of Nature than in the works of Art. And moreover 
the factor of Necessity is not present in all the 
works of Nature in a similar sense. Almost all 
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@ * Absolute,’ de. simple or unconditional necessity, 
belongs to the ‘** eternal things,” such as the heavenly bodies 
or the eternal truths of mathematics. For further details 
see De gen. et corr. 337 b I+ ff. 

6 At Met. 1025 b ff. Aristotle makes a threefold classifica- 
tion of the sciences into (a) theoretical (contemplative), 
(6) practical, (c) productive. The result of (a) is knowledge 
only, of (6) knowledge and action, of (c) knowledge, action, 
and some article or product. The three “ theoretical ”’ 
sciences are theology (i.e. metaphysics), mathematics, and 
physics (natural science). In the present passage, however, 
Aristotle contrasts natural science with the ‘ theoretical ”’ 
sciences. This is because he is considering Nature as a 
craftsman whose craft or science belongs to the third class— 
the ‘‘ productive” sciences. Our study of Nature’s science 
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philosophers endeavour to carry back their explana- 
tions to Neeessity ; but they omit to distinguish the 
various meanings of Necessity. There is “‘ absolute ”’ 
Necessity,” which belongs to the eternal things ; and 
there is “ conditional ’’ Necessity, which has to do 
with everything that is formed by the processes of 
Nature, as well as with the products of Art, such as 
houses and so forth. If a house, or any other End, 
is to be realized, it is necessary that such and such 
material shall be available ; one thing must first be 
formed, and set in motion, and then another thing ; 
and so on continually in the same manner up to the 
End, which is the Final Cause, for the sake of which 
every one of those things is formed and for which it 
exists. The things which are formed in Nature are 
in like case. Howbeit, the method of reasoning 
in Natural seience and also the mode of Necessity 
itself is not the same as in the Theorctical sciences. 
(I have spoken of this matter in another treatise.?) 
They differ in the following way.¢ In the Theoretical 
sciences, we begin with what already is; but in 
Natural scienee with what zs going to be: thus, we say, 
Because that which is going to be—health, perhaps, or 
man—has a certain charactcr, therefore of necessity 
some particular thing, P?, must be, or must be formed ; 
not, Because P is now, or has been formed, therefore 
the other thing (health, or man) of necessity is now 


may be a “ theoretical’ science, but Nature’s science itself 
is ** productive.” 

¢ ‘The reasoning process in a ‘‘ theoretical” science, e.g. 
mathematics, begins, say, with A, and then deduces from it 
the consequences B, C, D. In a “proditctive”’ science, 
e.g. building, it begins with the house which is to be built, 
}), and works backwards through the preliminary stages 
which must be realized in order to produce the house, 


Cy Bye CA below; 610 a 16-1. 
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1 gumorav Platt: ovoray vulg. 





* Though of course this Necessity has its place in natural 
science (see 642 a 31 ff.). It is, however, not the only sort 
of Necessity in Natural science, and not the paramount one. 

> See De gen. et corr. 337 b 25 ff. An example of a non- 
convertible proposition is: Foundations are necessary for a 
house to be built. You cannot say, “‘ If foundations are laid 
a house must of necessity be built,’’ because it is not “* ab- 
solutely ’’ and always necessary that a house should be built. 

¢ Cf. Plato, Philebus 54 a-c. 
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or will be in the future.* Nor, in a proeess of 
reasoning of this kind, is it possible to traee 
back the links of Necessity to eternity, so as to say, 
Because A is, therefore Z is. I have, however, dis- 
cussed these matters in another work,® and I there 
stated where either kind of Necessity applies, which 
propositions involving Necessity are convertible, and 
the reasons why. 

We must also decide whether we are to discuss 
the processes by which each animal comes to be 
formed—which is what the earlier philosophers 
studied—or rather the animal as it actually is. 
Obviously there is a considerable difference between 
the two methods. I said carlicr that we ought first 
to take the phenomena that are observed in each 
group, and then go on to state their causes. This 
applies just as much to the subject of the process of 
formation: here too we ought surely to begin with 
things as they are actually observed to be when 
completed. Even in building the fact is that the 
particular stages of the process come about because 
the Form of Hye house is such and such, rather than 
that the house is such and such because the process 
of its formation follows a particular course: the 
process is for the sake of the actual thing, the thing 
is not for the sake of the process.* So EKmpedocles 
was wrong when he said that many of the character- 
istics which animals have are duc to some accident 
in the process of their formation, as when he 
accounts for the vertebrae of the backbone by say- 
ing ¢ “the fetus gets twisted and so the backbone 
is broken into pieces ’’: he was unaware (a) that 
the seed which gives rise to the animal must to 

¢ Emped. frag. 97 (Diels, Fragmente®, 31 B 97). 
Ol 
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¢ 4.e. the same character as the animal which it is to pro- 
duce. For dynamis see Introduction, pp. 30 ff. 
> No doubt a marginal note appended to 640 b 4. 
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begin with have the appropriate specific character @ ; 
and (6) that the producing agent was pre-existent : 
it was chronologically earlier as well as logically 
earlier: in other words, men are begotten by men, 
and therefore the process of the child’s formation is 
what it is because its parent was a man. [Similarly 
too with those that appear to be formed spontane- 
ously, just as with those produced by the arts ; for 
some that are formed spontaneously are identical 
with those produced by art, e.g. health. As for those 
things whose producing agent is pre-existent, e.g. the 
art of statuary, no spontaneous formation occurs. Art 
is the logos of the article without the matter. And 
similarly with the products of chance: they are 
formed by the same process that art would employ. ] ? 
So the best way of putting the matter would be to 
say that because the essence of man is what it is, 
therefore a man has such and such parts, since there 
cannot be a man without them. If we may not say 
this, then the nearest to it must do, viz. that there 
cannot be a man at all otherwise than with them, or, 
that it is well that a man should have them. And 
upon this these considerations follow : Because man is 
such and such, therefore the process of his formation 
must of necessity be such and such and take place 
in such a manner; which is why first this part is 
formed, then that. And thus similarly with all the 
things that are constructed by Nature. 

Now those who were the first to study Nature in 
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1 67 post ofov vulg.: del. Ogle. 





* As Empedocles and Anaxagoras, whose attempts to 
discover the ‘material’? and the ‘‘ efficient ’’ causes are 
mentioned a few lines below. See also Met. 983 b 6 ff. 

> * Material’ cause: see Introduction, pp. 2+ ff. 

es! Residue ” : lit.“ surplus ’”’s-see Introduction, pp. 32 ff. 

ie Os Hippocrates, Tlepi Statens, i. 9: 

¢ * Parts’: see Introduction, pp. 28 ff. 
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the early days spent their time in trying to discover 
what the material principle or the material Cause > 
was, and what it was like; they tried to find out 
how the Universe is formed out of it; what set 
the process going (Strife, it might be, or Friendship, 
Mind, or Spontaneity) ; assuming throughout that 
the underlying material had, by necessity, some 
definite nature: e.g. that the nature of Fire was hot, 
and light ; of Earth, cold, and heavy. At any rate, 
that is how they actually explain the formation of 
the world-order. In a like manner they describe the 
formation of animals and plants, saying (e.g.) that the 
stomach and every kind of receptacle for food and for 
residue ° is formed by the water flowing in the body, 
and the nostril openings are forcibly made by the 
passage of the breath.¢ Air and water, of course, 
according to them, are the material of which the body 
is made: they all say that Nature is composed of 
substances of this sort. Yet if man and the animals 
and their parts® are products of Nature, then account 
must be taken of flesh, bone, blood, in fact of all the 
‘‘ uniform parts,’’* and indeed of the “ non-uniform 
parts ’’ too, viz. face, hand, foot ; and it must be 
explained how it comes to pass that each of these is 
characterized as it is, and by what force this is effected. 
It is not enough to state simply the substances out of 
which they are made, as “ Out of fire,” or “ Out of 
earth.” If we were describing a bed or any other 
like article, we should endeavour to describe the form 
of it rather than the matter (bronze, or wood)—or, at 


’ “Uniform” and “non-uniform”: see Introduction, pp. 
28 ff. The distinction between “uniform” and “non-uniform ”’ 
parts is, historically, the predecessor of the distinction be- 
tween “ tissues ’’ and “ organs.” 
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® See Diels, ’ragmente°*, 68 8B 165. 
> 7.e. the early writers on ‘‘ Nature.” 
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any rate, the matter, if described, would be described 
as belonging to the concrete whole. Tor example, 
“a bed” is a certain form in certain matter, or, 
alternatively, certain matter that has a certain form ; 
so we should have to include its shape and the manner 
of its form in our description of it—because the 
“ formal ” nature is of more fundamental importance 
than the “ material ” nature. 

If, then, each animal and each of its parts is what it 
is in virtue of its shape and its colour, what Demo- 
critus says will be correct, since that was apparently 
his view, if one understands him aright when he says 
that it is evident to everyone what ‘‘ man”’ is like as 
touching, his shape, for it is by, his-shape and his 
colour that a man may be toldé jNow a corpse has 
the same shape and fashion as a living body ; and 
yet it is not a man. Again, a hand constituted in 
any and every manner, e.g., a bronze or wooden 
one, is not a hand except in name; and the same 
applies to a physician depicted on canvas, or a flute 
carved in stone. None of these can perform the 
functions appropriate to the things that bear those 
names. Likewise, the eye or the hand (or any other 
part) of a corpse is not really an eye or a hand. 
Democritus’s statement, therefore, needs to be quali- 
fied, or a carpenter might as well claim that a hand 
made of wood really was a hand. The physiologers,? 
however, when they describe the formation and the 
causes of the shape of animal bodies, talk in this 
selfsame vein. Suppose we ask the carver “ By what 
agency was this hand fashioned - >” Perhaps his 
answer will be “ By my axe” or “ By my auger,’ 
just as if we ask the physiologer “ By what agency 
was this body tashioned ? ”’ he will say “ By air ” and 
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1 éxaarouv Peck: €xaorov vulg. 





2 Or, ‘‘ reason ’”’; see Introduction, p. 24. 
> See above, 640 b 26. 
¢ * Soul’: see Introduction, pp. 34 ff. 
* Or “motive.” 
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*“* By earth.” But of the two the craftsman will give 
a better answer, because he will not feel it is sufficient 
to say merely that a cavity was created here, or a 
level surface there, by a blow from his tool. He will 
state the cause? on account of which, and the purpose 
for the sake of which, he made the strokes he did ; 
and that will be, in order that the wood might finally 
be formed into this or that shape. 

It must now be evident that the statements of the 
physiologers are unsatisfactory. We have to state 
how the animal is characterized, 7.e., what is the 
essence and character of the animal itself, as well as 
describing each of its parts ; just as with the bed we 
have to state its Form.” 

Now it may be that the Form of any living creature 
is Soul,° or some part of Soul, or something that in- 
volves Soul. At any rate, when its Soul is gone, it 
is no longer a living creature, and none of its parts 
remains the same, except only in shape, just like the 
animals in the story that were turned into stone. 
If, then, this is really so, it is the business of the 
student of Natural science to inform himself con- 
cerning Soul, and to treat of it in his exposition ; 
not, perhaps, in its entirety, but of that special part 
of it which causes the living creature to be such as it 
is. He must say what Soul, or that special part of 
Soul, is; and when he has said what its essence is, 
he must treat of the attributes which are attached 
to an essence of that character. This is especially 
necessary, because the term “nature” is used— 
rightly—in two senses: (a) meaning “ matter,’ and 
(6) meaning “essence” (the latter including both 
the ‘‘ Efficient ’’¢ Cause and the “‘End’’). It is, of 
course, in this latter sense that the entire Soul or 
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1 twos (popiov) Rackham. 
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* 4,e, qualitative change, which is the ‘ motion ”’ proper 


to this part of the Soul. 
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some part of it is the “ nature ” of a living creature. 
Hence on this score especially it should be the duty 
of the student of Natural science to deal with Soul 
in preference to matter, inasmuch as it is the Soul 
that enables the matter to “ be the nature” of an 
animal (that is, potendzally, in the same way as a piece 
of wood “is ”’ a bed or a stool) rather than the matter 
which enables the Soul to do so. 

In view of what we have just said, one may well ask 
whether it is the business of Natural seienee to treat 
of Soul in its entirety or of some part of it only; 
since if it must treat of Soul in its entirety (2.e. 
including intellect) there will be no room left 
for any other study beside Natural seienee—it will 
include even the objects that the intellect appre- 
hends. For consider: wherever there is a_ pair 
of interrelated things, such as sensation and the 
objects of sensation, it is the business of one 
science, and one only, to study them both. Now 
intellect and the objects of the intelleet are 
such a pair; henee, the same science will study 
both of them, which means that there will be 
nothing whatever left outside the purview of 
Natural seience. All the same, it may be that 
it is neither Soul in its entirety that is the 
source of motion, nor yet all its parts taken 
together ; it may be that one part of Soul, (a), viz. 
that which plants have, is the source of growth; 
another part, (6), the “sensory ”’ part, is the source 
of change?; and yet another part, (c), the source 
of locomotion. That even this last cannot be the 
intellectual part is proved, beeause animals other 
than man have the power of locomotion, although 
none of them has intellect. I take it, then, as evident 
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¢ With this passage cf. Plato, Philebus 29-30. 
’ Cf. Samuel Butler, Life and Habit, p. 134, ‘‘ A hen is 
only an egg’s way of making another egg.” 
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that we need not concern ourselves with Soul in its 
entirety ; because it is not Soul in its entirety that is 
an animal’s ' ‘nature,’ but some part or parts of it. 
Further, no abstraction can be studied by Natural 
science, because whatever Nature makes she makes 
to: Serve: some purpose ; for it is evident that, even 
as art is present in the objects produced by art, so in 
things themselves there is some principle or cause of 
a like sort, which came to us from the universe around 
us, Just as our material constituents (the hot, the 
cold, etc.) did.¢ Wherefore there is better reason for 
holding that the Heaven was brought into being by 
some such cause—if we may assume that it came 
into being at all—and that through that cause it 
continues to be, than for holding the same about the 
mortal things it contains—the animals; at any rate, 
there is much clearer evidence of definite ordering 
in the heavenly bodies than there is in us; for what 
is mortal bears the marks of change and chance. 
Nevertheless, there are those who affirm that, while 
every living creature has been brought into being 
by Nature and remains in being thereby, the heaven 
in all its glory was constructed by mere chance 
and came to be spontaneously, although there is no 
evidence of chance or disorder in it. And whenever 
there is evidently an End towards which a motion 
goes forward unless something stands in its way, then 
we always assert that the motion has the End fa its 
purpose. From this it is evident that something of 
the kind really exists—that, in fact, which we “call 
‘““ Nature,” because in fact we do not find any chance 
creature being formed from a particular seed, but 4 
comes from a, and B from 6; nor does any chance 
seed come from any chance individual > Therefore 
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1 <éé od ro> Supplewi, X secutus. 





@ There is a reference here, which is not apparent in the 
English version, to the etymological connexion between ducts 
(nature) and dvecfa (to grow). Cf. Met. 1014 b 16 ff. 

> Viz. actuality is prior to potentiality. 

¢ These treatises are referred to again in the Politics 
(1282 b 19) and in the Ludemian Ethics (1217 b 23). The 
two modes of necessity seem to be (1) ‘‘ absolute ”’ necessity 
(mentioned here), and (2) “‘ coercive ’’ necessity (see Jet, 
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the individual from which the seed comes is the 
source and the efficient agent of that which comes 
out of the seed. The reason is, that these things 
are so arranged by Nature ; at any rate, the offspring 
grows* out of the seed. Nevertheless, logically 
prior to the seed stands that of which it is the seed, 
because the End is an actual thing, and the seed is 
but a formative process. But further, prior to both 
of them stands the creature out of which the seed 
comes. (Note that a seed is the seed “of” some- 
thing in two senses—two quite distinct senses: it 
is the seed “of” that out of which it came—e.g. a 
horse—as well as “of” that which will arise out of 
itself—e.g. a mule). Again, the seed is something 
by potentiality, and we know what is the relation of 
potentiality to actuality. 

We have, then, these two causes before us, to wit, 
the “ Final” cause, and also Necessity, for many 
things come into being owing to Necessity. Per- 
haps one might ask which “ Necessity ” is meant 
when it is specified as a causc, since hcre it can be 
neither of the two modes which are defined in 
the treatises written in the philosophical manner.°¢ 
There is, however, a third mode of Necessity : it 
is seen in the things that pass through a process of 
formation; as when we say that nourishment is 
necessary, we mean “necessary” in neither of 
the former two modes, but we mean that without 
nourishment no animal can be. ‘This is, practically, 
“ conditional’ Necessity. Take an illustration: A 
hatchet, in order to split wood, must, of necessity, be 
hard ; if so, then it must, of necessity, be made of 


1015 a 20 ff.). The third he has referred to already at 
639 b 25. viz. * conditional” necessity. See pp. 21 f. 
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1 sic Ogle: ef b€ uy, diAdv ye wetpac8at morety vulg. 





@ See Diels, Fragmente5, 31 a 78. 

’ “ Klement’: this term is normally used to denote the 
four substances, earth, water, air, fire. 

¢ This is probably a reference to Democritus’s opposition 
to the theories of Protagoras, who held that “‘ what appears 
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bronze or of iron. Now the body, like the hatchet, 
is an instrument; as well the whole body as each 
of its parts has a purpose, for the sake of which it 
is; the body must therefore, of necessity, be such 
and such, and made of such and such materials, 
if that purpose is to be realized. 

It is, therefore, evident that of Causation there are 
two modes ; and that in our treatise both of them 
must be described, or at least an attempt must be 
made to describe them; and that those who fail 
herein tell us practically nothing of any value about 
“ Nature,’ for a thing’s “ nature’ is much more a 
first principle (or ‘‘ Cause ’’) than it is matter. (In- 
deed, in some places even Empedocles, being led 
and guided by Truth herself, stumbles upon this, 
and is forced to assert that it is the logos which is a 
thing’s essence or nature.? For instance, when he is 
explaining what Bone is, he says not that itis any one 
of the Elements,’ or any two, or three, or even all of 
them, but that it is “the logos of the mixture “ of 
the Elements. And it is clear that he would explain 
in the same way what Flesh and each of such parts is. 
Now the reason why earlier thinkers did not arrive 
at this method of procedure was that in their time 
there was no notion of “essence ’’ and no way of 
defining “ being.” The first to touch upon it was 
Democritus ; and he did so, not because he thought 
it necessary for the study of Nature, but because he 
was carried away by the subject in hand and could 
not avoid it.¢ In Socrates’ time an advance was 
made so far as the method was concerned ; but at 
that time philosophers gave up the study of Nature 


to be to you, is for you.” Protagoras had emphasized the 
validity of sense-data ; Democritus denied it. 
Ue 
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¢ “ Goodness,” or “ virtue,” is one of the chief topics 
discussed by Socrates in the Platonic dialogues. Cf. 
Aristotle, Wet. 987 b 1, ** Socrates busied himself about moral 
matters, but did not concern himself at all with Nature as 
a whole.” 

> I have not attempted, except by one insertion, to straigh- 
ten out the text of this confused account, which looks 
like a displaced note intended for the paragraph above 
(ending ‘ realized,” p. 77). If it is to remain in the text, it 
would follow at that place (after 642 a 13) least awkwardly. 
For a more lucid account of the process of Respiration see 
De resp. 480 a 16-b 5. 

¢ This is usually held to include Plato, on the ground that 
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and turned to the practical subject of ‘‘ goodness,” ¢ 
and to political science.) 

> Here is an example of the method of exposition. 
We point out that although Respiration takes place 
for such and such a purpose, any one stage of the 
process follows upon the others by necessity. Neces- 
sity means sometimes (a) that if this or that is to 
be the final Cause and purpose, then such and such 
things must be so; but sometimes it means (}) that 
things are as they are owing to their very nature, as 
the following shows: It is necessary that the hot 
substance should go out and come in again as it 
offers resistance, and that the air should flow in— 
that is obviously necessary. And the hot substance 
within, as the cooling is produced, offers resistance, 
and this brings about the entrance of the air from 
without and also its exit. This example shows how 
the method works and also illustrates the sort of 
things whose causes we have to discover. 

II. Now some writers © endeavour to arrive at the 
ultimate and particular species by the process of 
dividing the group (genus) into two differentiae.? 
This is a method which is in some respects difficult 
and in other respects impossible. For example : 


the method of dichotomy is used in the Sophist and Politicus. 
But the method can hardly be said to be seriously applied 
to the classification of animals in the Politicus, and in the 
Sophist it is introduced partly in a humorous way, partly 
to lead up to the explanation of 76 7 6 (not-being). Either 
Aristotle has mistaken the purpose of the method (as he 
has at An. Pr. 46 a 31 ff.) or (much more probably) he is 
referring to some other writer’s detailed application of it. 
See e.g. Stenzel in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Speusippus. 

3 Each stage of the division gives two differentiae, which 
are treated as ‘‘ genera’ for the next stage of the division, 
and s) on. 
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dé mpoorjKe: py Suacmav Exactov yévos, olov Tous 
dpvilas Tods pév ev THE TOvs O° ev GAA duatpécet, 
> e 3 a 
Kkabdmep €xovow at yeypappevar dtatpecets’ Exel 
‘ \ \ 4 a 3 10 / S 
yap Tovs pev peta TOV evddpwv cupPatver oL- 
~ \ 9 #3 ” / 7 ‘ > ~ 
npjnobar, Tods 0° ev GAAw yever. (TaUTN peVv OUY TH 
e / + ” “A ¢e / > Rae | / ” 
15 GuoLOTHTL Opvis Gvopa KEetTaL, ETéEpa 8° tyOUs: adAac 
5 eloitv dvwvupot, olov TO evatpov Kal TO avaLpmor’ 
+ + ft / A 4 b A ce v wv 
éd? éxarépw yap TovTwWY ov KElTAL EV OVOLLA.) ELTTEP 
> A ~ e ~ / ¢e ? , 
obv pendev T@V Opoyer@y dSiaoTacTéov, 7) Ets dvO 
dtaipects paTatos av ein? ovTW yap dratpodvTas 
dvaykatov ywpilew Kat dvaomdv: THv moAuTOdwy 
/ 9 ‘ A 3 “a ~ \ 3 ed “a 
yap €oTt Ta pev ev Tots melots TA 5 EV Tots 
20 €yYdpots. 
Ill. "Ere orepjoe pév avayKatoy diaipeiy Kat 


Statpoba ot StyoTopobvtes. ovdK EoTe de ditadopa 


1 amovy post oxlorovy vulg., del. Ogle ; fortasse [amrepov] 
scribendum (cf. .1n. Post. 92 a 1, Met. 1037 b 34). 


¢ Other groups will get broken up under several lines of 
division, as Aristotle goes on to say, and he repeats this at 
643 b 14, where he adds that “ contrary” groups will get 
lumped together under a single line (and * contrariety is 
maximum ° difference,’ ’’ see Jet. 1055 a 5 ff., cf. 1018 a 30). 

® Aristotle holds that one is not enough; see 643 b 9 ff. 
and 29 ff, 
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(a) Some ¢ groups will get only one differentia,’ the 
rest of the terms being superfluous extras,¢ as in the 
example : footed, two-footed, cloven-footed ¢—since 
this last one is the only independently valid differentia. 
Otherwise the same thing® must of necessity be 
repeated many times over. 

(6) Again, it is a mistake to break up a group, as 
for instance the group Birds, by putting some birds 
in one division and some in another, as has been done 
in the divisions made by certain writers: in these 
some birds are put in with the water-creatures, and 
others in another class. (These two groups, each 
possessing its own set of characteristics, happen to 
have regular names—Birds, Fishes—but there are 
other groups which have not, e.g. the “ blooded ”’ 
and “‘ bloodless ” groups: there is no one regular 
name for either of these.) If, then, it is a mistake 
to break up any group of kindred creatures, the 
method of division into two will be pointless, because 
those who so divide are compelled to separate them 
and break them up, some of the many-footed animals 
being among the land-animals and others among the 
water-animals. 

III. (c) Again, this method of twofold division 
makes it necessary to introduce privative terms, and 
those who adopt it aetually do this. Buta privation, as 


¢ 4.¢, all terms except the final one can be dispensed with, 
because none of them constitutes an independent (xupia) 
differentia; one line of division yields one valid differentia 
and no more (cf. 644 a 2-10). 

¢ Cf. 644a 5 and Jet. 1038 a 32. 

¢ In this case, ‘ -footed’”’ (cf. Met. 1038 a 19 ff.). But 
Aristotle does not explain how dizouv is “* superfluous.” 
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< f > , 4 Ww > ~ 
OTEpnaews 7 aTépyots’ GdUvaTov yap €tdy Elvat TOD 
e ~ bi) “A a 
un) OvtTos, olov THs atodias 7 TOD anTEpov waTeEp 
MTEpHGEwsS Kal TOO@V: Sel Sé THs KabdAoU dia- 
~ ” s 3 \ A ” ‘ oN ” 
dhopds «idn etvar: ef yap pn €oTat, dta Ti av Ely 
“A ~ ~ \ 
tov KabdAov Kat od trav Kal’ exactov; Tdav dé 
~ e \ / > | \ ” v 
Stadopm@v at pev KaldAov eiat Kal Eyovow €tdn, 
olov mTEpoTns' TO pev yap aoxLtoTov TO 5 Eaxt- 
opévov éatt mTEpov. Kal moddTHNS WaavTwS 7) LEV 
e 3 
morvaxdys, 7) dé dioxtdyjs, otov 7a Siyada, 7 4 
us 
daxidns Kal adiatpetos, ofov Ta pwovuxa. yxadezrov 
pev otv duadaBeiv Kal els Tovavtas diadopas wv 
#4 > ~ ~ 
got elon, wal” dtiotv CHov ev ravtais w7apxeuv 
e 
Kal pn ev mAeloot tadtov (olov mTepwrov Kat 
amTEpov' €oTt yap ap~w TavTov, olov puppn€ Kat 
\ / 
Aapmupis Kal ErTepa Twa), TavTwv dé xadeTWTATOV 
\ “ 
7 advvaTov els Tas avTiKeysevas.’ avayKatov yap 
Tav Kal’ ExaoTov vUmapyew Twi TOV diadopav 
EKGOTHV, WOTE KAL THY GvTLKElLeVyV. et SE pT 
> 7 A ” a e Ul 7 ; 
evoexeTat Tots elder Stadepovaw Uaapyev Eidos TL 
~ >] , wv . ef a] 3 > A A vA 
THs ovaias aTouov Kal €v, GAd ae dtadopav eer 
3 ea + > ? e é \ »” \ 
(ofov opis av@pwaou—7 Sdimodia yap addy Kat 
, n >» \ e , 1 304 
Suddopos’ Kav ef evaya, TO ata diadopor, 7) ovdev 
THs ovalas TO aiua Deréov)—et 5° ovTwWs €aTiv, 7 
1 rds avrixeysevas Peck: 7a avrixeiueva Titze: 7a dvama 


vulg.: 7a evavtia Ogle: 7a aropua Prantl. 
2-11. 3-6 interpunctionem correxi. 





@ T have not attempted to keep a consistent translation for 
atepov, as Aristotle applies this term to “feathers ’’ and to 
‘*‘ wings ”’ (of insects). 
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privation, can admit no differentiation ; there cannot 
be species of what is not there at all, e.g. of “ foot- 
less ”’ or ‘‘ featherless,”’ @ as there can be of ‘‘ footed ”’ 
and ‘‘ feathered’; and a generic differentia must 
contain species, else it is specific not generic. How- 
ever, some of the differentiae are truly generic and 
contain species, for instance “ feathered”’ (some 
feathers are barbed, some unbarbed); and likewise 
‘footed’ (some feet are “ many-cloven,’’ some 
‘“twy-cloven,” as in the animals with bifid hoofs, 
and some “ uncloven”’ or “ undivided,” as in the 
animals with solid hoofs). Now it is difficult enough 
to arrange the various animals under such lines of 
differentiation as these, which after all do contain 
species, in such a way that every animal is included in 
them, but not the same animal in more than one of 
them (e.g. when an animal is both winged and wing- 
less, as ants, glow-worms, and some other creatures 
are); but it is excessively difficult and in fact im- 
possible to arrange them under the opposite lines of 
differentiation. Every differentia must, of course, be- 
long to some species ; and this statement will apply 
to the negative differentiae as well as to the positive. 
Now it is impossible for any essential characteristic 
to belong to animals that are specifically different and 
at the same time to be itself one and indivisible °: it 
will always admit of differentiation. (For example, 
Man and Bird are both two-footed, but this essential 
characteristic is not the same in both : it is ditferenti- 
ated.¢ And if they are both “ blooded,” the blood 
must be different, or else it cannot be reckoned as 
part of their essence.) If that is so, then, the one 


>’ As the privative characteristic would have to be. 
¢ See below, 693 b 2 ff. 
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> ‘ ~ ~ 
pia Stahopa Svolv badpfer? ef Sé tobro, dHAov 
¢ 907 , > , 
oTt advvatov otrépnaw elvar diadopav. 
ok + e Vo” ~ 9 , , 
govrat 8 ai Scadopal toa Tots atopots Cwors, 
~ ¢ A ” 
el7mEep ATOoUG TE Tav’Ta Kal al dtadopat arTopot, 
A ‘ / > | 9 >’ / € / 2 \ 
Kou? de yn eotw. (el 6° evdeyeTar UTapyeEW® Kat 
, Mv 4 ~ ied / A 4 9 
Kowny, atopov Sé, SAAOV OTL KATA ye THY KOLWNV EV 
~ ~ ~ ~ of 9 
TQ AVTM €oTW ETEpAa OVTA TH Elder CHa. WaT 
>] A 9 ” ¢ ‘ > “a isd 
avayKatov, et tdior at diadopal els as amavTa 
> ~ / 
EUTITTEL TA ATOMA, pNdELiav avT@y Elvat KoWW7Y' 
’ s , @ ww 3 ‘ >] ‘ “A ” 
el O€ ply), ETEpa OvTa els THY adTHY Badiettat.) det 
6’ ovTe TO avTO Kal aTopoy els ETépay Kal éTépav 
37 A ~ 4 v3 9 \ >] \ 
evar ditadopay T&v Sinpyuevwry, ovT’ ets THY adTHV 
4 \ 7 9 v4 / 4 
ETEPA, KAL aTTavTa eis TaVTas. davepov Toivuy OTL 
b] ” a \ wd ¢ ~ ¢ 9 
ovK €oTt Aafety Ta aroma etdn ws Saipodvtar ot Ets 
/ ~ \ ~ “ ‘ ” ¢ ~ / 
dvo Statpodvres Ta CHa Q Kal aAAdo o7xtoby yévos. 
A 9 9 f 2 ~ ww 9 / 
Kal yap KaT eKEelvovs avayKatov loas Tas €oyaTas 
etvat Suadopas Tots Cwots waar Tots atdpois TO 
” id A ~ f / e \ 
eldet. OvTos yap Tovdé Tivos yévous, ov Siadopal 
a \ \ \ A W\38 , / ’ 
mpa@atat Ta <Aevka Kal Ta p7)* AevKa, ToVTwWY § 
exatépov aAAat, Kal ovTWws els TO TPOTW EWS TAY 
9 , ¢ ~ * 
aTopwv, at TeAcvTaiar TeTTApes EgovTat 7) GAAO TL 


1 1. 3-6 interpunctionem correxi. 
2 7 umapxew Vulg.: corr. Titze. 
8 supplevit Cornford. 





* Because it cannot fulfil the condition of admitting 
differentiation. At whatever stage of the division it comes 
(unless at the very end), the privative term will cover at least 
two species, and therefore at the next stage the dichotomists 
will have to divide it—illegitimately, as Aristotle maintains. 
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differentia will belong to two species. And if so, 
it is clear that a privative eannot be a_ valid 
differentia.? 

(d) Now assuming that each species is indivisible : if 
each differentia also is indivisible, and none is common 
to more species than one, then the number of differ- 
entiae will be equal to the number of speeies. (Suppos- 
ing it were possible to have a differentia which though 
indivisible was common ; clearly, in that ease, animals 
which differed in species would be in the same division 
in virtue of that common differentia. Therefore, if the 
differentiae under which the indivisible and ultimate 
species fall are to be proper and private to each 
one, it is neeessary that no differentia be common ; 
otherwise, species which are actually different will 
eome under one and the selfsame differentia.) And 
we may not place one and the same_ indivisible 
species under two or three of the lines of differentia- 
tion given by the divisions; nor may we include 
different species under one and the same line of 
differentiation. Yet each species must be placed 
under the lines of differentiation available. It is 
evident from this that it is impossible to arrive at the 
indivisible species either of animals or of any other 
group by the method of twofold division as these 
people practise it, for even on their showing the 
number of ultimate differentiae must of necessity be 
equal to the total number of indivisible species of 
animals. Thus, suppose we have some particular 
group of creatures whose prime differentiae are 
‘pale’? and ‘“‘ not pale”’; by that method these 
two will each give two other differentae, and so 
forth, until in the end the indivisible differentiae are 
reached: these last ones will be either four in 
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~ ~ bs > ¢ / ~ de 
7ARV0s TaHV ad’ Evos Si77Aactalopevwv: Tocatra de 
\ \ vw 
KQL TQ €L07. 
(“Eavr & 7 dtadopa év 7H UAn 70 «ldos.* ove 
4 Ww e QO 4 ? , Mu / e 
yap avev vans odvdev Cwov poptov, ovTe prorn 7 
ef 5 A / ” ~ # ~ sah 
vAn: od yap mavTws Eyov cMya €orat Cwor, ovde 
~ 4 3 / e ta ” 
TaV “opiwy ovdév, wamep woAAGKIs ElpnTat.) 
M ~ A ~ > on b) , \ \ a 
Evi duatpety yxpy tots ev 77) ovoia Kal py Tots 
“ 3 e , cy Ww \ / 
ovpBehnkoa. Kal’ avo, olov et Tis Ta oyHuaTa 
, <4 A 4 \ 3 ~ v bf 
Suarpoin, o7t Ta prev dvaw opblats icas eye Tas 
4 t ~ 
yuvias, Ta Oe wAEeloow: cupPeSyKos yap TL TO 
~ w ’ 
Tpiywv@ To dvaw opBais toas Eye TAS ywrias. 
~ b) ~ ~ 
"Ext Tots avTikepevots dtapety (det), diadopa 
4 TAN aN > / cas , + 
yap adAndots Tav7iKeteva, olov AevKdTNS Kal pe- 
, \ wae \ , 4 > , 
Aavia Kat evduTns Kal KaumvAdTnS. €av obv OdareEpa 
dvddcpa 7), TH avTikeevw dratpeTeov, Kal pL) TO 
A - § Qi Fd 4 \ a 4 3 
ev vevoe. TO d€ XpwyaTL. mpos d€ ToUTOLS, Ta y 
euibvya tots Kowots epyors Tob cuwpatos Kal Tis 
~ - , 9 ~ e ? ~ 
Yuyjs, olov kai ev vais pybetoats viv mopevTiKa Kal 
- v / / e 
aTTHva—EeoTl yap TuWa yern ols audw vadapyer Kal 


OTL TTNVA Kal an7Tepa, KabareEp TO THY puppKWY 


~, 


Me 


1 sic Y: vo eldos ev tH vA vulg. 
2 (det) supplevi. 





¢ His point is that it is nonsensical to suppose that this 
numerical correspondence is bound to occur. 

® Asat 611.4 15:°i. 

€ See Vet. 1025 a 30. 

@ These are enumerated in De sensu, 436 a 7 ff., and Aris- 
totle seems here to be thinking of them as grouped together 
under the several] faculties—nutritive, appetitive, sensory, 
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number, or some higher value of 2"; and there will 
be an identical number of species.? 

(The species is the differentia in the Matter. There 
is no animal part which exists without matter ; nor 
on the other hand is there any which is matter only, 
for body in any and every condition cannot make an 
animal or any part of an animal, as I have often 
pointed out.*) 

(e) Again, the division ought to be made according 
to points that belong to the Essence of a thing and 
not according to its essential (inseparable) attributes. 
For inetanee: in making divisions of geometrical 
figures, it would be wrong to divide them into those 
Ww ose angles are together equal to two right angles 
and those whose angles are together greater than two 

right angles ; because it is only an attribute of the 
triangle ‘that its angles are together equal to two 
right angles.°¢ 

(f) Again, division should be by “ fee 
opposites being mutually “‘ different.”’ e.g. pale and 
dark, straight and curv ed. Therefore, a ided the 
two terms are truly “ different.” division should be 
by means of opposites, and should not characterize 
one side by ability to swim and the other side by 
some colour. And besides this. division of living 
creatures, at any rate. by the functions which are 
common functions of body and soul.? such as we 
actually find done in the divisions mentioned above, 
where animals are divided into “ walkers ” and 

“ fliers ’—for there are some groups, such as that of 
the Ants, which have both attributes, being both 


locomotive. and thought (see De an. 414 a 25 ff.). His point 
is that the correct way to divide and classify animals is rather 
by bodily characteristics, which is what he himself does. 
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yevos—Kat TO dypicy Ka WLEepw <ov dety* dratpet- 
obat: WOaUTs yap av dofeve TAvTa e107 Ovatpetv' 
TavTa yap, wis Elev, COA Hepa Kal dypea TY 
U e » ei 

Xaver ov7a, oiov avOpwrrot, imot, Boes, KUVES ev TH 
‘Tduxg, ves, atyes, mpoPara: cy EKAOTOV, EL [LEV 
OpwvULLOV, ov dunpyrat Xeopis, el O€ tabra év ELOEL, 
ovx otov Tt’ civae dvadopay TO ay piov KL TO TILE POV. 

“OdAws 5° ozotaotv dtadopa® ud dtatpotv7e Tobr 

; 3 ; ~ 3 > o oa ~ fa JA 

cupPaivey avaykatov. adda det zeipacbar Aap- 

ta A 4 A “~ ¢ ¢ 4 > e A 
Bavew Kata yevn ta Cha, ws UdHyHnVE’ of zoAXot 

> / > 
Stoptoavres opvios yévos Kat tyOvos. TovTwv d 
“A A ‘ 

EKQOTOV 7oAAais MploTa Siagopais, ov Kara THY 
dtyoTopiav. ovTW pev yap HTOL TO TapaTay OUK 
” ~ 
€ott AaPetv (ro avro yap els metous epTinrel 
Satpecers Kat Ta evarria ets THY AUT) , 7 jeta 
[LOvov dvapopa €OTal, Kal (aurn TOL aman 7) eK 
cuptAoKhs To Te\evTaiov EeoTat eiSos. eav Oe fray 
dtahopas AapBavy TUS dtadopay, * drayKacov, womTrep 
ouvdéopi@ TOV Aoyov ¢ é€va Tolouvras, ouTW Kal THY 
Ovaipeow GUVEXT) Trovetv. Aéeyun oe otov ovpBatver 
TOUS Ovarpoupevors TO peev dmrepov TO d€ TTEPWTOV, 
mTepwrot Sé TO pev HEepov TO 0 ayptov, 7 TO pEV 

1 xai EY: cai 7a vulg. 

2 supplevi. 

3 orotavobv Stadopay alii: omocaodv Y: dradopa vel diadopa 
ESY; 

+ Stadopa A». ES: dvagopav r. rijs Stadopas P: dsradhopas A. 
dtadopav Y 3 tis Peck: ri vulg. 





¢ Cf. Plato, Politicus, 264 a 1. 

>’ On this see Platt, C.Q., 1909, iii. Q41. 

¢ For dtadopa in the sense of * bifurcation  ithve CL, 
1048 b 4, where he speaks of the two “ parts ”’ of a dsadopa. 

@ j,e. with the preceding terms. See below, 644 a 5. 
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“winged ” and “ wingless ”’—and by “ wild” and 
“tame, ? is not permissible, for this similarly would 
appear to divide up species that are the same, since 
practically all the tame animals are also found as 
wild ones: e.g. Man, the horse, the ox, the dog (in 
India °), swine, the goat, the sheep ; and if, in each 
of these groups, the wild and the tame bear the same 
name, as they do, there is no division between them, 
while if each group is specifically a unit, then it 
follows that “ wild’’ and “tame ”’ cannot make a 
valid differentiation.°¢ 
And generally, the same thing inevitably happens 
whatever one single line of differentiation is taken for 
the division. ‘The proper course is to endeavour to 
take the animals according to their groups, fol- 
lowing the lead of the bulk of mankind, who have 
marked off the group of Birds and the group of lishes. 
Each of these groups is markcd off by maxy differentiae, 
not by means of dichotomy. By dichotomy (q) either 
these groups cannot be arrived at at all (because the 
same group falls under several divisions and contrary 
groups under the same division) or else there will be 
one differentia only, and this either singly or in 
combination ¢ will constitute the ultimate species.¢ 
But (6) if they do not take the differentia of the differ- 
entia, they are forced to follow the example of 
those people who try to give unity to their prose by a 
free use of eonjunctions: there is as little con- 
tinuity about their division. Here is an example 
to show what happens. Suppose they make the 
division into ‘‘ wingless ” and “‘ winged,” and then 
divide “ winged ” into “ tame ”’ and “‘ wild ” or into 
¢ And this will never completely represent any actual 
group or species. See below, 644 a 6 ff. 
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Aevkov TO O€ peda: ov yap Ovagopa Too mTEpwrod 
70 TLEpov ovoe TO AevKov, adn’ érépas apy7 bua 
dopas* exet O€ KaTa Bu eeenices. 60 troAAats TO 
ev evbews Suarpereov, womep Aéyouev. Kal yap 
oUTWs pev at oTEpyncets mowjacovar Stadopay, ev OE 
TH OLyoToLiG ov Tolmgovawy. 

Te ® ovK évddyeTar THv Kal” EKAOTOV elday 
Aap Pave ovoev Siarpodce diya TO yévos, worrep 
Ties wHiOnoayv, Kal ex Tavde havepov. 

“Advvatov yap pLutav brdpxew dtadopav TOV 
Kal? EKaOTOV OtatpeT@Y, eav O ada Aap Barn TUs* 
ev TE oupTreTtAcypeva [Aéyw d€ aA pév, éav p21) 
exn dcadopar, otoy TV oxilomodiar, oupmenAcy~ 
péva O€, Ear EXT» oto TO Trohvaxwoes m™pos TO” 
oxeldmovy') TOUTO yap 1 Ovvexera Bovrerat TOV 
a7TO rob yevous KaTa 7 Ousipeow dtadopawv wes Ev 


> TL TO Tav OV, aAAa Tapa THY A€Ew oupPatver OOKELV 


‘ f , > f e \ 

THY TeAEUTALaV porny etvat dtadopay [otov TO ToAv- 
oxides 7 TO Sitovv, TO 8’ Uadmovv Kal zoAvTouv 
, eae. > 2047 , s / 
Treptepya ]. ort 5 advvarov mActous eivat ToLavTas, 
djAov: aet yap Badilur e emt THY eoYXaTnV dvadopav 
abuxvetrar [ardr’ ovK emt THY reAcuTaiav Kal 70 
eldos|* avty O° €oTiv 7) TO oxLlomouV povov, 7 
maoa yy ovptAcEts, eav StaipHtat avOpwros,° olov 
et Tis ouvein daoToUV, Sizovv, oytld7ouv. et & 
jv 0 avOpwros aytlomouV JLOVvoY, OUTWS eylyveT’ av 

¢ e\7 , , a > 9 \ > ” 
avTn <n» pia dtadopa. viv & érrevd7) odK EoTw, 


1 ms Y: om. vulg. 2 «pos 7@ Platt. 
3 seclusi. codices varia, ut videtur; sic Bekker. 
4 ofov . . . meptepya seclusi. 
® add’ . . . eidos seclusi. 

8 avOpwrov vulg. 7 <7) Ogle. 
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‘pale”’ and “‘dark’’: neither “tame” nor “ pale” 
is a differentiation of “ winged,” but the beginning 
of another line of differentiation, and can come in 
here only by accident. ‘Therefore, as I say, in dividing 
we must distinguish the one original group forthanith 
by numerous differentiae ; ; and then too the privative 
terms will make valid differentiae, which they will 
never do in the system of dichotomy. 

Here are further considerations to show that it is 
impossible to come at any of the particular species by 
the method of dividing the group into two. as some 
people have imagined. 

Obviously it is impossible that one single differentia 
is adequate for each of the particular species covered 
by the division, whether you adopt as your differentia 
the isolated term or the combination of terms * (for 
this is intended by the continuity of the series of 
differentiae throughout the division from the original 
group, to indicate that the whole is a unity 5 hut in 
consequence of the form of the expression. the last 
one comes to be eonsidered as the sole differentia). 
And it is evident that there cannot be more than one 
such differentia; for the division procee ‘ds steadily until 
it reaches the ultimate differentia, and—supposing the 
division is aiming at “ Man ’’—this is either” cloven- 
footed ’’ alone, or else the whole combination, e.g. 
if one combined “ footed,” “ two-footed.” “ cloven- 
footed.” If Man were merely a_ cloven-footed 
animal, then this would be the one differentia, arrived 
at by the right method. But as he is not merely 


@ 7.e. the last term of any series, or all its terms together, 


as he goes onto say. Cf. 613b 15 f. 
> This definition appears also in Met. 1037-1038. 
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avayKy moAAas elvat 1 b70 pitay Ovaipeow. dra 
pinv mdAelous wYé Tov avrob ovK ear bo ptav 
dtyoropiay ctvat, aAAa play Kata puiav tedevTav. 
wate aduvvatov otiobv Aafety tav Kal’ Exaorov 
Cov ory Ovarpouplevous.. 

IV. "Azopyjaete 5° av TUs dua Te ovk avwlev evi 
dvopart eumrepthaovres dja Ev yévos appa Tpoa- 
Nyopevoav ot avOpw7or, 6 ) TEPLEXEL 7d 7€ evvopa 
Kal 7a m77IVA TOV Cope €oTt yap ema maby 
Kowa Kal ToUTots [Kal Tots adAots Cwots azacw)." 
aX’ ops opbas SumplaTa TovTOV TOV Tpo7rov. 
000 jLev yap Ovadeper TOV year Kal? DTEPONY Kal 
To p@\ov Kat HTTOV, TAUTA breCevKrac € evi yevet, 
doa 8 éyet TO avdadoyov, ywpis: Aéyw & otov opvis 
dpvilos Stadéper TH padAdov 7 Kal” drepoyyy (To 
lev yap peaKpomTepov TO O€ Bpaxunrepor), ixOves 
os Opvidos TO) dvadoyov (0 yap. ekelvy) TTEPOV, ba- 
tépw emis). tTobdto dé movety emt TA&oww od padiov’ 
Ta yap 70AAa Cia avadoyov tavTo 7ézoveev. 

"Ewe 8° odciat pév eiot Ta E€oxaTa €ldn, KaTa 
d€ tadra ta® to cidos adiadopa (ofov Nwxparys, 
Koptoxos), avayxatov 7 ta Kalodov tbrapyovra 


A 


1 seclusi Ogle docente. 
* sic Rackham: 70 paAdov cai ro (ro om. Y) Hrrov vulg. 
3 xara b€ Tatra Ta Peck: taira 6€ xara vulg. 


¢ This paragraph has been corrupted by confusing inter- 
polations, which I have bracketed in the Greek text and 
omitted in the translation, With this passage cf. Met. 
1037 b 27—1038 a 30. 

’ On this point see D’Arcy W. Thompson, Growth and 
Form, esp. ch. 17, and the same author’s paper Excess 
and Defect; or The Little More and the Little Less, in 
Mind, xxxviii. (N.S.) 149, pp. 43-55. See also injra, 
661 b 28 ff., 692 b 3 ff.; and Introduction, p. 39. 
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that, it is necessary that there should be many 
differentiae, not under one line of division. And yet 
there cannot be more than one differentia for the same 
thing under one line of dichotomy : one line must end 
in one differentia. So it is impossible for those who 
follow the method of twofold division to arrive at any 
of the particular animals. 

IV. Some may find it puzzling that general usage 
has not combined the water-animals and the feathered 
animals into one higher group, and adopted one name 
to cover both, seeing that in fact these two groups 
have certain features in common. The answer is that 
in spite of this the present grouping is the right one ; 
because while groups that differ only “ by excess ”’ 
(that is, ““by the more and less’’®) are placed 
together in one group, those which differ so much 
that their characteristics can mercly be called ana- 
logous are placed in separate groups. As an illus- 
tration : (a) one bird differs from another bird “ by 
the more,” or “by excess’’: one bird’s feathers 
are long, another’s are short; whereas (6) the 
difference between a Bird and a Fish is greater, 
and their correspondence is only by analogy: a fish 
has no feathers at all, but scales, which correspond 
to them. It is not easy to do this in all cases, for 
the corresponding analogous parts of most groups of 
animals are identical. 

Now since the ultimate species are “ real things,”’ © 
while within them are individuals which do not differ 
in species (as e.g. Socrates and Coriscus),* we shall 
have to choose (as I have pointed out)* between 


© Lit. substances: 
@ i.e. within the species ‘‘ man,” 
¢ Above, at 639 a, b, ete. 
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4 of ~ a“ / > \ / fa / 
TMpoTEpov et7retv H TOAAGaKLS TavTOV A€yew, KabaTeEp 

# \ A , f A A nN / 
eipyntar. (ra d€ KafddAov Kowa: Ta yap mAcioow 
¢ / / 4 b) / 33S ‘ 
UTapxovTa KaNdrov A€yopev.) azropiay 6 Exe 7rEpL 
~ ? . 4 f ‘ 
moTepa Set mpaypatevecbar. 7 ev yap ovata TO 


~ f Ya 4 f f ‘ ~ 
80 T@ ElOEL ATOJLOV, KPATLOTOY, El TLs OUVALTO, TEPL TMV 


644 b 


Kal’ exaoTov Kat aTouwy 7@ etoer Oewpeiv xwpis, 
womep 7ept avOpwmov, ovTw Kal’ rept opvifos, CKat 
Ly mept oTovody dpviBos) (exer yap €tdn TO yévos 
TovTo), aAAa Tept THV aTouwy" olov 7 oTpovbos 7 
yeépavos 7 Te TowodTov. FH 6€ cupPyoerar A€yeu 


a A ~ 3 ~ f \ 4 ~ 
5 TOAAGaKtS mept Tov avtod mafovs dia TO Kowy) 


/ e 7 4 > > \ ¢ / . 
mActoow u7dpyeuy, Tav7n 6 EeoTW vUTaTOTOV Kal 
\ \ A ¢ / 7 4 ” 4 
pakpov To Tepit exaoTou A€yew ywpts. lows pev 
> > ~ v 4 \ 4 4 ~ / 
ovv opbas exer Ta prev Kata yevn Kown A€yeu, 
¢ s ~ ¢ 7 ~ b) A 
oaa AéyeTat KarAds wptopérwy TOV avOpiu7wrv, Kal 
” , , A \ D> ? ¢ a3 A 
exer TE pliay dvow KowyV Kat Eloy ev avTots vay) 
Ne } ~ 4 4 + Ay A uv ” 
mov OveaTm@tTa, Opis Kar txJus, Kat et ze aAAo 
> ‘ 3 v4 / ~ 4 > e ~ 
EOTLY avwYuLoY péev, TM yever O° optota' TEPLEXEL 
4 > e ~ iN ¢ A ‘ ~ 
Ta €v auT@® elon’ Ooa dé pn TolaitTa, Kal? 
eo o 4 > , ‘ ” a 
exacTov, olov epi avlpwzov Kal €l Te ToLodToV 
ef / 3 
ETEPOV ENTLY. 

4 \ ~ 4 ~ / ~ 
Nyedov dé trois OXNUAo THY popiwy Kat TOU 
7 eo aA ¢ / ” ef 

gwatos OAov, €av OpoioTnTa Exwou, wplaTat Ta 
7 e 4 ~ ? / é \ 
yevyn, olov TO Tw@V Opriwy yeévos mpos atTo® Té- 
1 xat| uy Bonitz. 
: hune Jocum correxi, & secutus; €xer yap €idy 70 yévos 
tovro: adda wept dtovoty dprifos THY atouwr, olov KA, vule, 
= quror Vue. + COrreNt. 4 opotws vuly.: correxi. 
§ at7e vulg.: correxi. 
® avro Platt, fortasse Z?: advo Y: avra Z?, vulg. 
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describing first of all the general attributes of many 
species, and repeating the same thing many times 
over. (By “general” attributes I intend the 
‘common’ ones. That which belongs to many we 
call “ general.”’) One may well hesitate whether of 
the two courses to follow. For, in so far as it is the 
specifically indivisible which is the “ real thing,” it 
would be best, if one could do it. to study separ- 
ately the particular and spe cifically indivisible sorts. 
in the same way as one studies * Man.” to do this 
with “ Bird” too, that is. to study not just “ Bird” 
in the mass, but—since “ Bird” is a group which 
contains species—the indivisible species of it. e.g. 
Ostrich, Crane, and so on. Yet, on the other hand, 
this course is somewhat unreasonable and_ long- 
winded, because it makes us describe the same attri- 
butes time and again, as they happen to be common 
attributes of many species. So perhaps after all the 
right procedure is this: (a) So far as concerns the 
attributes of those groups which have been correctly 
marked off by popular usage—groups which possess 
one common nature apiece and contain in themselves 
species not far removed from one another, I mean 
Birds and Tishes and any other such group which 
though it may lack a popular name vet contains 
species generically similar—to describe the common 
attributes of each group all together : and (6) with 
regard to those animals which are not covered by 
ne to describe the attributes of each of these by 
itself—e.g¢. those of Man, and of any other such species 
there may be. 

Now it is practically by resemblance of the shapes 
of their parts, or of their whole body, that the groups 
are marked off from each other: as e.g. the groups 


Q5 





644 b 
10 


15 


20 


80 
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movie Kal TO T@v (xObuv Kal TO. pahared TE Kal 
Ta OOTpEta. 7a yap pope duadepovar TOUTWY ov 
TH avahoyov OpLOLOTHTL, olov ev avOpw7w Kal ixBve 
méTovbev dototv mpos axavOav, adda paddov Tots 
owparrKois mabeowv, otov neueOet puKpoTyTL, pana 
KOTNT oKAnporyte, Aevornre TpaxuTnTe Kal Tots 
TOLOUTOLS, odws de T@ parXdov Kat WTTOV. 

IIs pev ovy am od€yeo0au del THY TEpt dvoews 
peGodor, Kal Tia Tpomrov yivouT ay 7 Dewpia Tepl 
avray 00@ Kal pGora, eT. O€ Epil duaipecews, TVG. 
Tpomrov évdeyerau petiovot AapPavery ypnoiws, Kal 
OuoTL TO OtyoTOpEty TH ev advvaTov TH O€ KeEVvoY, 
elpy7at. Orwpropevev d€ TOUTWY TEpL THY Eede“s 
ee ae apxny THVOE TOLNOALEVOL. 

Tar ovoLay ooat pvoet GUVEOTAOL, Tas bev 
(rgjoqer)* _ayeviyTous KaL apldprous elvac TOV 
dmavra ai@va, tas oé perexew YEerecews Kal 
plopas. ovpBépnne d€ Tepl pev exelvas TULtas 
ovoas kal Betas eddrrous nptv Dadpyew Jewpias 
(kal yap e€ wy av tis oKéyaito TeEpt avT@y, Kal 
Tepl wv eloévat Tofotuev, mavteA@s €otiv dAlya 74 
davepa KaTa THv atofyaw), wept d€ TaV hbaptav 
duta@v te Kat Cowy evzopodpev padAdov mpos TH 
yvm@ow ota TO Ovvtpodov’ TOAAa yap Epi EKaoToV 
yévos AdBo. Tis av Tov UaapyovTwv PBovdAdpevos 
duamovety tkav@s. eye O° Exdtepa ydpw. Tay peév 
yap «i Kal Kava puxpov edamTopcba, Ouws dea THv 


1 (réyouev) Peck. 





9 Lit., ‘‘softies.’ The group includes, roughly, the 
cephalopod mollusea. 
’ Lit., ‘ oysters ’’ (bivalves). 
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Birds, Fishes, Cephalopods,¢ Testacea.” Within each 
of these groups, the parts do not differ so far that they 
correspond only by analogy (as a man’s bone and a 
fish’s spine) ; that is, they differ not structurally, but 
only in respect of bodily qualities, e.g. by being 
larger or smaller, softer or harder, smoother or 
rougher, and so forth, or, to put it generally, they 
differ ““ by the more and less.”’ 

We have now shown : 

(1) how to test a method of Natural science ; 

(2) what is the most systematic and easiest way of 
studying Natural science ; 

(3) what is the most useful mode of Division for 
our present purpose ; 

(4) why dichotomy is in one respect impossible and in 
another futile. 

Now that we have made this beginning, and clearly 

distinguished these points, we may proceed. 

V. Of the works of Nature there are, we hold, two 4 protreptie 
kinds : those which are brought into being and perish, [¢ ih? Sindy 
and those which are free from these processes through- 
out allages. The latter are of the highest worth and 
are divine, but our opportunities for the study of 
them are somewhat scanty, since there is but little 
evidence available to our senses to enable us to con- 
sider them and all the things that we long to know 
about. Wehave bettermeans of information, however, 
concerning the things that perish, that is to say, plants 
and animals, because we live among them ; and any- 
one who will but take enough trouble can learn 
much concerning every one of their kinds. Yet 
each of the two groups has its attractiveness. For 
although our grasp of the eternal things is but 
slight, nevertheless the joy which it brings is, by 
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TLPLOTNT TOU yepiley qovov n 7a Trop: npety 
ef 
amavTa., WOTEp KaL TOV Epeojreveny TO TUXOV Kal 
JLuKpov JLOpPLoOV KAaTLOELV TOLOY eoTw 7 7ohXa ETEpa 
Kal peyara ov dicpiBetas ioetv: Ta O€ Oud TO padov 
Kat mAclw yvwpilew attav AapBaver tHv THs ém- 
ors UTEpox7y, eT O€ Oia TO TANOLAiTEpAa HUY 
clvat Kal Ths dvcews olkeloTEepa avTiKaTaAAaT- 
TETAL TL TOS THY TEpl Ta Deia diAocodiav. eErreEt 
dé mept exetvwn diunAPoper A€yorvTes TO  PaLvopevoy 
nptv, Aouzov TEpi THs CouKis pucews etzrety, pendev 
mapadumovrTas Eis ovvapy H7TE ATULOTEpOV perjTe 
TYLLCOTEPOV. Kal yap eV Tots 7 KeXapuajievots 
avTay Tmpos THY atobnow Kara THV Jewpiav Ops" 
7 OnpLovpyjoaca pois auynyavous Hoovas Tapéyet 
Tots dvuvapévois Tas altias yvwpitew Kat dvoer 
prooodgors. Kal yap av ely wapadoyor Kal aromoy, 
et Tas pev etkovas avTav Oewpotyvres Xaipopev Oru 
THY OnuLoupyycacar TEYVNY ouvlewpodpev, olov THY 
ypagucny 7 THY mAaoTUKIY, avTt@y d€ TOV dvaeEt 
CUVEOTWITWY [L7) p-ahov AYATOPLEVY TV ee 
durapevol ye Tas aitias Kafopav. 610 det 
Ovoxyepaivery TaldLK@s TiIV TEpt TOV ne Ae 
Cawwy emioxeiiv’ ev maou yap Tots duatkots éveori 


1 6uws Bekker: ouotws codd. 


¢ This passage, 645 a 6-15, is quoted by R. Boyle (Of the 
Usefulnesse of Naturall Philosophy, 1663) both in Gaza’s 
Latin version and in an English translation, and he intro- 
duces it thus: ‘t And, methinks, -tristofle discourses very 
Philosophically in that place, where passing from the con- 
sideration of the sublimist productions of Nature, to justifie 
his diligence in recording the more homely Cireumstances of 
the History of Animals, he thus discourses.”” He also quotes 
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reason of their excellence and worth, greater than 
that of knowing all things that are Ners Aelew: ; just 
as the joy of a fleeting and partial climpse of hace 
whom we love is greater than that of an accurate 
view of other things, no matter how numerous or how 
great they are. But inasmuch as it is possible for us 
to obtain more and better information about things 
here on the earth, our knowledge of them has the 
advantage over the other; and moreover, because 
they are nearer to us and more akin to our Nature, 
they are able to make up some of their leeway as 
against the philosophy Ww hich contemplates the things 
that are divine. Of “things divine’ we have al- 
ready treated and have set down our views conce ring 
them ; so it now remains to speak of animals and 
their Nature. ®So far as in us lies, we will not leave 
out any one of them, be it never so mean ; for though 
there are animals which have no attractiveness for 
the senses, yet for the eye of science, for the student 
who is naturally of a philosophic spirit and can dis- 
eern the causes of things, Nature which fashioned 
them provides Joys which cannot be measured. Ifwe 
study niere likenesses of these things and take pleasure 
in so doing, beeause then we are contemplating the 
painter’s or the carver’s Art whieh fashioned them, and 
yet fail to delight much more in studying the works 
of Nature fenicely es, though we have the ability to 
discern the actual causes—that would be a strange 
absurdity indeed. Wherefore we must not betake 
ourselves to the consideration of the meaner animals 
with a bad grace, as though we were children ; since 
in all natural things there is somewhat of the mar- 


the following passage, a 15-28, describing it as ** that Judicious 
reasoning of Aristotle.” 
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Tl Savpacrov Kab Kabarrep “HpakAettos Aeyerau 
Tos Tous E€vous etrretv TOUS BovAopevous evTvyetv 
av7e, ot emer) TPOOLoVTES eidov avTov Depopevov 
TpOs TH UTVa coTnoav (exeAeve yap avTous elovevau 
Pappodvras: eivar yap Kat évtailla Beovs), ovTW Kal 
pos Ty Cytnaww Tept exdorou TOV Cow Tmpootevar 
det p27) Svowrovpevoy, ws €v dmacw ovTos Tivos 
PvaiKod Kab Kahod. 

To yap fa TvyovtTws GAA’ Evekd TLVOS ag tols Tis 
puoews epyous coTl KOL pedAvora ov 8° evexa 
cuvéaTyKev 7) yeéyove TéAous, THV TOD KaAod xwpav 
eiAndev. ei Sé tus THY TEpt TOV AAAwWY Cawr 
Bewpiav dtiyov elvat vevopike, Tov adTov TpdoTOY 
olecbat ypi) Kal mept avTov- ovK E€oTL yap aveu 
TOAAHs Sucyepetas Weiv e€ Vv GUveoTHKE TO THV 
avopumwv yévos, otov aime, adapKes, ood, prepes 
Kal Ta TOLADTA jopta. dpoiws TE Et vopile Tov 
Tepl ovzivoaoby TOV pLopiwy 1 TOV oKevav dta- 
Aeyopevov tay mrept THS vAns movetobar THY penny, 

pnde TavTNS yap, ana THS oAns popdys, olov Kat 
mept oixtas, adr fay) iba Kat 7yAob Kal cvhwy: 
Kal TOV Trept Pvoews Trept Tis ovrdécews Kal THs 
dAns obcias, aAdAa my Trepl ToUTWY a py cupBaiver 
ywpilopeva mote THs ovcias avTmr. 





¢ Or, with reference to another use of odoia, ‘‘ which gives 
them their being.”” Independent approaches to the position 
that components are non-significant in isolation had been 
made, e.g. by Anaxagoras, as a physical philosopher (see 
my article in C.Q. xxv. 27 ff., 112 ff.), who held that “ the 
things (7.e. the constituent elements) in this world are not 
separate one from another” (frag. 8, Diels, Fragmente 5, 
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vellous. There is a story which tells how some 
visitors once wished to meet Heracleitus, and when 
they entered and saw him in the kitchen, warming 
himself at the stove, they hesitated ; but Heraeleitus 
said, “Come in; don’t be afraid; there are gods 
even here.” In like manner, we ought not to hesi- 
tate nor to be abashed, but boldly to enter upon our 
researches concerning animals of every sort and kind, 
knowing that in not one of them is Nature or Beauty 
lacking. 

I add “ Beauty,” beeause in the works of Nature 
purpose and not accident is predominant ; and the 
purpose or end for the sake of which those works have 
been constructed or formed has its place among what 
is beautiful. If, however, there is anyone ne. holds 
that the study of the animals is an unworthy pursuit, 
he ought to go further and hold the same opinion 
about the study of himself, for it is not possible 
without considerable disgust to look upon the blood, 
flesh, bones, blood-vessels, and suchlike parts of 
which the human body is construeted. In the same 
way, when the discussion turns upon any one of the 
parts or structures, we must not suppose that the 
lecturer is speaking of the matcrial of them in itself 
and for its own sake ; he is speaking of the whole 
conformation. Just as in discussing a house, it is the 
whole figure and form of the house which concerns us, 
not merely the bricks and mortar and timber ; so in 
Natural science, it is the composite thing, the thing 
as a whole, which primarily concerns us, not the 
materials of it, which are not found apart from the 
thing itself whose materials they are.? 


59 B 8); also from the logical point of view, as seen in 
Plato, Theaetetus, 201 & ff. 
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‘Avaykatov be ™p@Tov Ta ovpBeBnxora dteAety 
Trepl EKQOTOV YEVOS, ooa Kal? aura Taow dmrdpxet 
tots Cwots, peTa d€ Taba. Tas aitias avTa@v meupa- 
afar OveAety. elpyTat pev ovv Kal 7 pOTEpov Oru 
qoAAa Kowa moAdots dTapxet TOV Cow, TQ pev 
amas (otov odes, T77EpA, Aezides, Kat 7a0n 37 
TOV GUTOV Tpomov ToUvTots), 7a 6’ avadoyov (Aéy 5° 
avadoyov, O7t Tots pev dTmapxet mAEevpwv, Tots be 
mAcvpLeov peev ov, O oe Tots exovat mevpova, €Kel- 
vous ETEPOV dvTt ToUTOU" KQL Tots pev aipa, Tots o€ 
TO avadoyov THY adray Exyov Ovvapuy qvTep TOUS 
évatpous 76 aipa): TO bé A€yeww xwpis mept EKaOTWY 
trav Kal’ éxaota, Kat epmpoobev el7OMEVv OTL 
TmoAAaKis ovpPyoeTae TavTa Aéyeuv, évevoav Xé- 
ywpev mept TavTOV TOV UrapxovTwv: tmapyer Oe 
moAAots TavTa. ravTa pLev vv TAUTY dumptabw. 

"Ezet 5€ TO prev Opyavov mav évexa Tov, THY be 
Tov GwpLaTos popiwv ExaoTov Eveka Tov, TO 9’ ob 
évexa 7paéis Tis, havepov OTe Kal TO avVvoAov capa 
TUVEDTHKE Tpagews TWOS eveka woAvpepods. : ¥ 
yap ” Tmplots TOD mptovos Xap yevyoven, aA’ 

Tm pio Tijs Tploews xpyors. yap TIS i} mptots eoTly. 
wore Kal TO capa mus THs buxijs € EVEKEV, KQL TA 


20 pLopia TOV Eepywy 7 7 pos a TEPUKEV EKQGTOV. 


\ 
Aextéov apa mpa@tov Tas m™patets TAS TE KOLWWAS" 


1 zodvpepots P: mAnpovs vulg.: fortasse aodAvyopdov, cf. 
646 b 15. 


2 rarrwy post Kowas vulg.: delevi. 


* Almost always used in the singular by Aristotle. 

> By “ blood ** Aristotle means red blood only. ‘‘ Blooded “ 
and ‘ bloodless” animals do not quite coincide with verte- 
brates and invertebrates ; for there are some invertebrates 
which have red blood, e.g. molluses (Planorbis), insect 
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First of all, our business must be to describe the 
attributes found in each group; I mean _ those 
‘essential’ attributes which belong to all the 
animals, and after that to endeavour to describe the 
causes of them. It will be remembered that I have 
said already that there are many attributes which 
are common to many animals, either identically the 
same (e.g. organs like feet, feathers, and seales, and 
affections similarly), or elee common by analogy 
only (z.e. some animals have a lung,? others have no 
lung but something else to correspond instead of 
it; again, some animals have blood, while others have 
its counterpart,’ which in them has the same value 
as blood in the former). And I have pointed out 
above that to treat separately of all the particular 
species would mean continual repetition of the 
same things, if we are going to deal with all their 
attributes, as the same attributes are common to 
many animals. Such, then, are my views on this 
matter. 

Now, as each of the parts of the body, like every 
other instrument, is for the sake of some purpose, 
viz. some action, it is evident that the body as a 
whole must exist for the sake of some complex 
action. Just as the saw is there for the sake of 
sawing and not sawing for the sake of the saw, 
because sawing is the using of the instrument, so in 
some way the body exists for the sake of the soul, 
and the parts of the body for the sake of these 
functions to which they are naturally adapted. 

So first of all we must describe the actions (a) 
larvae (Chironomus), worms (-frenicola). In other in- 
vertebrates the blood may be blue (Crustacea) or green 
(Sabellid worms), or there may be no respiratory pigment 
at all (most insects). 
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Kal Tas KaTa yévos Kal Tas Kat’ eldos. Adyw Oé 
Kowds pev at maow U7dpxovat TOUS Cwos, KATO. 
YEVOS d€ dow Tap: aAAnAa tas Siapopas op&pev 
Kal’ vmepoynv ovoas, oiov opyiba devour KaTa yévos, 
avOpwaov dé Kar eldos, Kal mav 6 KaTa TOV 
pagolee Adyov pndepiav exer Stadopdv. Ta pev 
yap €yovot TO Kowwov Kat avadoylay, Ta O€ KaTa 
yEvos, Ta b€ Kat «dos. 

“Ooat pev ovy mpaters au eveKa, OjAov ort 
Kal @v at mpagers TOV avrov TpoTov SueoTaow 
ovTrep at mpacets. Opotws dE kav El TLVES mporepat 
Kal téhos érépwv mpafewy Tvyxdvovow ovoat, TOV 
avTov efee TpoTrov Kal Trev Hopioy éKAOTOV av at 
mpakers at Tovatrat: Kal Tpitov, a Trev" OvTwY 
avayKatov bmdapyetv. (Aéyw dé aay Kal mpatets 
yéeveow, avenow, ovelar, eypyyopow, Umvov, T0- 
peiav, Kat oda’ aAAa To.abta Tots Cwots d7apyet’ 
popia Se A€yw piva, d6dOadyov Kai Td avvodrov 
Tpoowmov, wy exaoTov KadetTat péAos. dpoiws 
d€ Kal mEpt TOV aMuv.) 

Kat zrept ev TOU Tpomrov THS peBddou Tocatl’ 
npetv epno0u tas 5 airtas metpabGpev eimety rept 
TE TOV KOWWOY Kal 7 Ov iar, dpEdpevor, Kabarep 
diwploapev, mpO@Tov amo TOV mpwTwr. 


1 a@ rwav Peck, cf. 677 a 18: dv vulg.: d rovrwr Ogle. 





@ See above, note on 644 a 17. 
> Examples will occur during the course of the treatise. 
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which are common, and those which belong (6) to a 
group, or (c) to a species. By “ common” I mean 
those that are present in all animals; by “those 
which belong to a group” I mean those of animals 
whose differences we see to be differences “ of 
excess ’’4 in relation to one another: an example of 
this is the group Birds. Man is an example of a 
species ; so is every class which adinits no differ- 
entiation of its general definition. These three sorts 
of common attributes are, respectively, (1) analogous, 
(2) generic, (3) specific. 

Now it is evident that when one action is for the 
sake of another action, then the instruments which 
perform the two actions differ exactly as the two 
actions differ : and if one action is “ prior ’’ to another 
and is the “ end ” of that other action, then the part 
of the body to which it belongs will be “ prior ” to 
the part to which the other action belongs. There 
is also a third possibility, viz. that the action and its 
organ are there simply because the presence of others 
necessarily involves them.® (By affections and actions 
I mean Generation, Growth, Copulation, Waking, 
Sleep, Locomotion, and the other similar ones that 
are found in animals. Examples of parts are: Nose, 
Eye, Face; each of these is named a “limb” or 
“member.” And the same holds for the rest too.) 

Let this suffice concerning the method of our 
inguiry, and let us now endeavour to describe- the 
causes of all these things, particular as well as 
common ; and, according to the principles laid down, 
we will begin with the first ones first. 
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646 a ae ay 
EK Tivwy pev ovv popiwy Kal TOGwY auV- 


éoTnKkev Exaotov Ta Cwwy, ev Tals taTopiats Tats 
10 TEpt QUTY ded7/AwTat cadeaTepov: de as & aitias 
EKAGTOV TOUTOV EXEL TOV TPOTOV, ETLAOKETTEOY VV, 
Xwploavras Kal?’ atta Ta@V ev Tals toTopiats etpy- 
peor, . , — 
Tprdy 6 ovow@y Tov ovrbécewy TMpaTny fev av 
Tes bein my eK TOV Kadovpevev v6 TWOY OTOL- 
xXelwv, otov vis, d€pos, voaTOS, TUpOs. ert dé 
15 BéATiov tows €K THY OuVapewy A€yetv, Kal TOUTWY 
ovK e€ amaoey, ann’ womep ev ETE poUs elpnTat Kat 
T™pOTEpoV* vypov yap Kal Enpov Ka Geppov ka 
yuypov vAn Tov ouvderov cwpaTwv €oTiv, at & 
ddAae dtadopat TAUTALS aKoAovbotou, otov Bapos 
Kat Koupo7ns Kal TUKVOTNS Kat peavorns Kal Tpa- 
20 xuTHS Kal AevoTNs Kal TaAAG TA Towra man TOV 
Twparov. deuTépa dé avoraots eK TOV TpwTov n 
TOV Opovopepav pvots ev Tots Cwous. €aTlv, olov 
ooTOD Kal GapKos Kal THY aAAwy TeV ToLodTwY. 





* For the threefold series cf. De gen. an. 714.40 9 ff. This 
first ‘‘ composition’? seems to be intended to cover non- 
organic compounds. 

> ** Pynamis ” here is clearly the pre-Aristotelian technical 
term. See Introduction, p.S0. © See De gen. et corr. chh. 2, 8. 

4 In some contexts, ‘ fluid’? and ‘ solid ’’ seem more 
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I Have already deseribed with considerable detail Purpose and 
outline of 

in my Researches upon Animals what and how many the treatise, 
are the parts of whieh the various animals are 
eomposed. We must now leave on one side what 
was said there, as our present task is to consider 
what are the causes through which each animal is as 
I there described it. 

Three sorts of composition can be distinguished. 
(1) First of all¢ we may put composition out of the 
Elements (as some eall them), Vize arti, Airs VV ater, 
Fire ; or perhaps it is better to say dynamers » instead 
of Elements—some of the dynamezs, that is, not all, 
as I have stated previously elsewhere. Ht is just 
these four, the fluid substance, the solid,? the hot, and 
the cold, which are the matter of composite bodies ; 
and the other differences and qualities—such as 
heaviness lightness, firmness looseness, roughness 
smoothness, ete.—which composite bodies present 
are subsequent upon these. (2) The seeond sort of 
composition is the composition of the “‘ uniform ”’¢ 
substanees found in animals (such as bone, flesh, 
ete.). These also are composed out of the primary 
appropriate ; in others, ‘‘ moist and “ dry ” (the traditional 


renderings). Aristotle defines them at De gen. and corr. 
8329 b 80. See also below, 649 b9. IT have normally trans- 


be 


lated them ‘‘ fluid ’’ and ** solid ”? throughout. 
¢ * Uniform,” “‘ non-uniform’; see Introduction, p. 28. 
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/ \ \ / >] 3 \ e ~ > 
cpity Sé Kal reAcevTaia Kat’ apiOuov 7 THY ay- 
~ e \ ~ 
OLOLopLEep@v, olov mpoowmou Kal yelpos Kal THY 
TOLOUTWY [LopiwY. | 
] ‘ > > / >] N ~ / v A o~ 
Ezet & éevavtiws émt Tis yeveoews EXEL Kat THs 
~ , A 
ovotas—Ta yap voTepa TH yevecet mpoTEepa THV 
dvow €otl, Kal mp@tTov 70 TH yevécet TEedevTatov 
? 4 >? , , ¢ / ’ ‘ f >] ‘ 
(od yap oikia mAWOwy evexev cote kat Atbwv, adda 
~ ~ , ~ 
TATA THs OlKias: djLolws bé TOOT’ EXEL Kal TEpL THY 
” v4 3 / 4 4 itd ~ ” A 
GAAnv bAnv: od pLovov dé havepoy OTL TOUTOV EXEL TOV 


/ >] ~ 9 ~ 3 A \ \ A ? 
80 TPOTOV eK THs eTaywyns, GAAa Kal KaTa Tov Adyov" 


85 
646 b 


Tav yap TO ywopevov EK TWOS Kal Els TL TOLEtTAL 
’ ~ ~ 

Thy yéveow, Kal am apxyns em apxnv, amo Tis 

, \ > 4 , 

TpwWTHNS KivovaNS Kat Exovans On Twa Pow Emi 
A aA ~ v / ” A 

Twa popdiyv 7 Tovottov dAdo TéAos: avOpwros yap 

dvopwrov Kat dutov yerva puTov €K THs Epi 

ExaoTov UmoKEeevys VAns}—Ta@ péev ovv xXpoVw 

¢ ~ + 

mpotépay THv vAnV avayKatov elvat Kal THY yEveoty, 
can f \ N >) U \ A ¢ / f 

T@ Adoyw S€ THY ovciay Kal THY EKdOTOU poppy. 


djAov 6° av A€yn Tes Tov Aoyov Tis yevecews: oO LEV 


\ ~ 9 ld > ~ 
yap THs olKodopjoEews Adyos EXEL TOV Tis olKLas, 
~ % U 4 ~ 
6 d€ Tis otKias OvK EXEL TOV THs OlKOdOUACEWS. 
¢ , \ ~ “ \ EAN ~ ” 
Gpoiws bé€ TotTo oupPéfyKe Kat emt THV GAdwy. 
\ \ ~ ¢ te 
MOTE THY pev TOV OTOLYEiwY VAnY avayKatoy elvat 
~ ¢ ~ / ¢ ~ 
TOV OMOLOLEpOV EveKev* VOTEPA yap EKEtvwy TabTa 





@ Or, ‘‘ efficient.” 
» Or, ‘Sin thought,” “in conception.” 
¢ Almost represented here by ‘‘ definition.” 
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substances. (3) The third and last is the composition 
of the “non-uniform ”’ parts of the body, such as 
face, hand, and the like. 

Now the order of things in the process of formation 
is the reverse of their real and essential order; I 
mean that the later a thing comes in the formative 
process the earlier it comes in the order of Nature, 
and that which comes at the end of the process is at 
the beginning in the order of Nature. Just so bricks 
and Siane come chronologically before the house, 
although the house Is the purpose whicl They sub- 
server and not tice Tea A THE Samie-applics to 
materials of every kind. — Thus the truth of my state- 
ment can be shown by induction; but it can also 
be demonstrated logically, as follows. Everything 
which is in process of formation is in passage from 
one thing towards another thing, 7z.e. from one Cause 
towards ‘another Cause ; in other w ords, it proceeds 
from a primary motive ® Cause which to begin with 
possesses a definite nature, towards a [Form or an- 
other such End. for example, a man begets a man 
and a plant begets a plant. These new _ indi- 
viduals are made out of the substrate matter appro- 
priate in each case. Thus, matter and the Ripe 
of formation must come first in time, but logically ® 
the real essence and the Form of the thing comes 
first. This is clear if we state the logos °¢ of such a 
process. For example, the logos of the process of 
building includes the Jogos of a house, but that of a 
house does not include that of the process of building. 
And this holds good in all such cases. Hence we 
see that the matter, viz. the Elements, must exist 
for the sake of the uniform substances, because 
these come later in the process of formation than 
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646 b ~ t , \ \ b) ~ a \ 
TH) YEVETEL, TOVUTWV d€ TA GAVOLLOLOMEPY}. TAVTA Yap 


709 TO TéAos exer Kal TO Tépas, em TOD TpiTOV 
AaBovra tHyv avoracw apOpot, Kabamep emi ToAA@Y 

10 cup Baiver TeActodobat tas yevéoes. 

"EE adudorépwr pev obv ta Ca ovvéorynke TOV 
popiwy TovTwv, adda 7a opotomepy) TOV avopoto- 
pep@y eveKev eat: ekeivwv yap épya Kat mpakes 
etatv, oiov obfadpotd Kai puKTipos Kal Tob 7poc- 
wi7ov TavTos Kat OaKkTUAOU Kal yELposS Kal TAaVTOS 

15 TOU Ppaxtiovos. mroAvjopdwv dé TOV mpakewv Kal 
TOV KIWYTEWY VTapyovam@v Tots Caous OAots TE Kal 
Tots popio.s Tots TotovToLs, avayKatoyv €€ av avy- 
KewTat Tas OuVaErs avopolas Exe’ TpOs meV yap 
Twa padakoTns xpiaiwos mpos O€ Twa oKAnpdrns, 
Kal TO. peev Taow éxew Set ta be Kap. 

2 Ta pev obp oporonepy) KATO Hépos duetAnge Tas 
Ovvapets Tas Tovavtas (TO bev yap AUTMV Eo 
padakov To d€ oKAnpov, Kal TO pev Vypov TO dé 
Enpov, Kat TO pev’ yAicxpov ro Sé Kpaipov), ra 
0 dvoMoLojLeph KATO Todas KaL ovyKetevas 
aAAnAas: ETépa yap 7"pos TO TLETaL TH YElpl ypi- 

25 O4pL0S Ovrapus Kal 7"pos TO AaBetv. duovep e& 
ooT@V Kat vevpwv Kal GapKos Kat TOV GAAwY TOY 
TOLOUTWY GUVETTHKAGL TA OpyavikKad THY popiwy, 
avn’ obk eKeiva €K TOUTWY. 

‘Os prev ovv eveKxa TuWos dtd TavTny THY airiay 
EXEL EPL TOVTWY TOV EipyLevov TpdTOV, eel Sé 
Cnreitat Kat THs avayKator eve ovTw, davepor ore 

80 TpovTHprev ovt7w mpos aAAnAa €xovta e€ avayKns 


1 76 pev PZ: om. vulg. 
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the Elements; Just so the non-uniform parts come 
later than the uniform. The non-uniform parts, 
indeed, whose manner of composition is that of the 
third sort, have reached the goal and End of the 
whole process ; and we often find that processes of 
formation reach their completion at this point. 

Now animals are composed ont of both of these two 
sorts of parts, uniform and non-uniform ; the former, 
however, are for the sake of the latter. as it is to the 
latter that actions and operations belong (@.g GNCVE, 
nose, the faee as a whole, finger, hand. the arm as a 
whole). And inasmuch as the actions and movements 
both of an animal as a whole and of its parts are mani- 
fold, the substanees out of which these are eomposed 
must of necessity possess divers dyxameis. Softness is 
is useful for some purposes, hardness for others : 
some parts must be able to streteh, some to bend. 

In the uniform parts, then, such dynameis are 
found apportioned out separately : one of the parts, 
for instanee, will be soft. another hard, while one is 
fluid, another solid; one viscous, another brittle. 
In the non-uniform parts, on the other hand, these 
dynameis are found in combination. not singly. For 
example, the hand needs one dynamis for the aetion 
of compressing and another for that of grasping. 
Hence it is that the instrumental parts of the body 
are composed of bones. sinews. flesh, and the rest of 
them, and not the other way round. 

The Cause which I have just stated as controlling 
the relation between them is, of course, a Final 
Cause ; but when we go on to inquire in what sense 
it is necessary that they should be related as they are, 
it beeomes clear that they must of necessity have 
been thus related to each other from the beginning. 
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646 b 
Ta pev yap avopowpeph eK TOV Opotopepay €v- 


4 / \ 3 ; \ i ae e 
S€yeTa OuveoTavat, Kal ek TAELOVwWY Kal EVvOS, OLOV 
” ~ } / ‘ “A / 
évia TOY oTAayyvwv: ToAvpopda ‘yap Tots aX7- 

3 “~ ¢e ? ~ 
pac, €& opotopepods OvTa owMpaTos ws El7ELV 
€ “ \ IRE ma 2? , 3Ous \ 
dmrA@s. Ta 8 cpotopeph ek ToUTWY advvaToV’ TO 

A ¢ \ , > a ” ? ~ 

$5 yap Opolojtepes TOAA’ ay etn avopoLopLepy. 
A ‘ \ oy , \ ; eee 4 \ \ £ vNG \ 
647 a la Plev OvY TAaUTAS Tas alTLAS TA MEV ATTAA Kat 
€ ~ 3 “~ “~ 
Opotoneph, Ta b€ GvVMeTA Kal avopoLopeEepy THV 
/ 3 A , 
pLopiwy év tots Caos eorww. 
” Oe ~ \ b ~ “ “A °° 
Ovrwy d5€ THY pev OpyaviKav pEepa@v TAY 

3 A ~ 3 ~ 
aicOyrnpiwy év tots Cwous, THY pev opyariKay 
Ud ? e > td 

5 EKAOTOV GVOJLOLOMEPES EOTLY, WaTTEp El7TOV TPOTEPOY, 
€ S: + A ? / lan ? A ¢ / 
7 © alaOyous eyyiverat maw EV TOls OpolopepEeoLy 

A ~ “~ C.F 
dia TO TOV aicOijcewv OToLavoty Evds Twos etvat 

/ \ 4 ? @ / ¢ ? } \ s 
yévous, Kal TO alcOytrpiov EKaoTou OEKTLKOY €ivat 

~ 3 ~ ? \ 4 td vn ¢€ 4 “a 
tav atobnrav. amacyer d€ 70 duvaprer OV UV7TO TOU 
? , dd i ? ” \ 270 ~ / \ 
évepyela OVTOS, WOT EOTL TO AUTO TH EVEL, Kal 

X12 a e \ a e \ \ es ts 

10 el)! exeivo Ev, Kal TobTO Ev, Kal dia TovTO yEipa 

\ wv * “~ , / 
bev } Tpdcwrov 7 TMV TOLOVTWY TL OpiwY OvVdELS 
> “A f ~ vo \ \ > ~ 
éyyeipel Adyery TOV duatoddywv TO pev eivat yHv, 


To 8 vowp, TO Sé Ip: TOV BS acabyTypiwv Exacrov 


1 et) Ogle. 





$ 


@ The translation ‘‘ sense-organ ’’ must not be taken to 
imply that the part through which the sense functions is an 
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It is possible for the non-uniform parts to be con- 
structed out of the uniform substances, either out of 
many of them, or out of one only. (Examples of the 
latter are furnished by certain of the viscera, which, 
although they are of manifold shapes and forms, 
yet for all practical purposes may be said to consist 
of one only of the uniform substances.) But it is 
impossible for the uniform substances to be con- 
structed out of the non-uniform parts: for then 
we should have an uniform substance consisting of 
several non-uniform parts, which is absurd. 

These, then, are the Causes owing to which some of 
the parts of animals are simple and uniform ; while 
others are composite and non-uniform. 

Now the parts can also be divided up into (a) 
instrumental parts and (6) sense-organs.* And we 
may say that each of the instrumental parts of the 
body, as I have stated earlier, is always non-uniform, 
while sensation in all cases takes place in parts that 
are uniform. The reasons why this is so are the 
following: The function of each of the senses is 
concerned with a single kind of sensible objects ; and 
the sense-organ in each case must be such as can 
apprehend those objects. Now when one thing 
affects another, the thing which is affected must be 
potentially what the other is actually ; so both are the 
same in kind, and therefore if the affecting thing is 
single, the affected one is single too. Hence we 
find that while with regard to the parts of the 
body such as hand, or face, none of the physiologers 
attempts to say that one of them is earth, and 
another water, and another fire ; yet they do conjoin 


’ 


‘‘ organ ”’ in the stricter meaning of the word. ‘“* Organs ” 
are normally ‘‘ non-uniform,”’ sense-organs are “ uniform.” 
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\ 7 ~ / 4 \ 
mpos ekaoTov emCevyvvovet TMV OTOLXELWY, TO [EL 
> 4 > ~ 
aépa ddoKortes civar, TO d€ Top. 
Ov \ ~ 2 / >] ~ ¢ | “ / 
vans d€ THS alaOijcews ev Tots amrAots pépeow 
>) f / f \ ¢€ \ b e a 
evdAdyws padtota cupBaiver THV adv Ev OjoLtopepet 
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\ \ \ / 
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>] \ b>] > ~ > ‘ 
emet 0° aovvatov elvar C@ov avev atotijcews, Kat 
dua TobTo av ein avayKatoy éxyew Tots Cwois eva 
/ ~ / 
Lopla. OfLotopepyy* 17) ev yap aicbyats ev TovToats, 
e \ / ~ ~ 
at dé mpakers Sta THY avopotopep@v rapyovau 
avTots. 
~ b>] 3 ~ fd ‘ ~ / 
THs 8 atobyrixis Suvdjews Kal THs KLvovoNs 
\ “ “~ ~ ~ / ~ 
70 Cov Kal tis Cpemtixns ev TavT@ popiw Tov 
cwuatos ovens, Kabamep ev étépois eipntat 7po- 
> “A “~ 
TEpov, avayKatov TO é€xov mp@Tov pdptov Tas 
4 e ~ 
TovavTas apyds, 7 pév eoTe OEKTLKOV TAaVTWY TAI’ 
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aicO@ntav, TOV a7A@v etvat propiwyv, H de KwyTLKOY 
KQL TPQAKTLKOV, TOV aVvOjLOLopEpav. OuoTrep eV [Lev 
~ 3 b] ~ 
Tots avaijous Cwous TO avddoyov, ev S€ Tots Evaipots 
* Kapdia Tolodtov é€oTw* SiatpetTar pev yap ets 
Gpotopeph Kabdmep TOV GAAwY oTAayyvwr EkacTor, 
\ ~ / 
dua O€ THY TOU GyHpaTos popd7Vv avojotopepés 
? / ? ? , \ ~ ” ~ 
éorw. tatty S nKodovOnKe Kat TOV arAwy THY 





2 See De somno, 455 b 3+ ff. 
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each of the sense-organs with one of the elementary 
substanees, and they assert that this sense-organ is 
air, this one fire. 

Sensation thus takes place in the simple parts of 
the body. The organ in which touch takes place is, 
however, as we should expect, the least simple of all 
the sense-organs, though of course like the others it 
is uniform. erties is evidently because the sense of 
touch deals with more kinds of sense- objects than 
one: and these objects may have several sorts of 
oppositions in them, e.g. hot and cold, solid and fluid, 
and the like. So the scnse- organ Shick deals with 
these—viz. the flesh, or its eounterpart—is the most 
corporeal of all the sense-organs. Another reason 
we might adduce why animals must of necessity 
possess some uniform parts at any rate, is that there 
eannot be such a thing as an animal with no power 
of sensation, and the seat of sensation is the uniform 
parts. (The non-uniform parts supply the means for 
the various activities, not for sensation.) 

Further, sinee the faeulties of sensation and of 
motion and of nutrition are situated in one and the 
same part of the body, as I stated in an earlier work,? 
that part, which is the primary seat of these principles, 
must of necessity be included not only among the 
simple parts but also among the non-uniform parts— 
the former in virtue of receiving all that is perceived 
through the senses, the latter because it has to do 
with motion and action. In blooded animals this 
part is the heart, in bloodless animals the counterpart 
of the heart, for the heart, like every one of the other 
viscera, can be divided up into uniform pieces ; but 
on the other hand it is non-uniform owing to its 
shape and formation. Every one of the other so- 
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Kadoupevwy omdAayxyvwy EkaoTOv' EK THS auTHSs 
yap vAns ovveaTaow: aiatiKy yap 7) dvots TavTwY 
avT@v dua 70 THY Oéow evew emt mopots PrcBuKots 
Kat dvadnbeow. Kabamep otv péovtos vdaTos tidus, 
TdAXa omAdyxva Tis Ota TOV preBav pucews TOU 
aiparos otov mpoxXevpara €oT’ 7 d€ kapoia, dua 
TO TeV dAcBV apy? elvar Kal Exe ev adTH THV 
Suva THv Snpovpyoboav To ala mpwrynv, €v- 
Aoyov &€€ olas apyerau' tpodys eK ToLvavTHS ovv- 
EOTAVal Kal AUTH. 

Acore prev ody aipatiKa THY Lopdryy Ta oTAayyva 
coTly eipyTat, Kat SudTe TH prev oprocopeph TH Od’ 
AVO{LOLOLLEp 7). 

II. Tév 8’ dpovopep&v propiwy év tots Caos €or 
Ta pev padaka Kal bypd, Ta 6€ OKANpA Kal oTEpEd, 
bypa Lev 7 oAws n ews av 7H EV TH fvoet, otov 
aiua, tywp, mpeAyn, oTéap, pvedds, yovn, yodr, 
vara ev Tots Exovat, cap, Kal TA TOUTOLS avadoyor: 
od yap amavTa ta CHa TovTwy Tv popiwy Teé- 
tevyev, GAN eva THY avadAoyov TovTwWY TLaiv. Ta 
dé Enpa Kal oTEeped THV COpotopep@v e€ortiv, oiov 
doToby, axavla, vedpov, drew. Kal yap TaV Opoto- 
pepav n dtaipears Exe! dvagopay: EOTL Yap ws eviwy 
TO }Lepos Opevupov T@ OAw, otov preBos prep, EOTL 
5° ws ovy opuavupor, NAG TMpoow7ov mpoowrrov 
ovoapas. 

1 ofas corr. in loco plurium litterarum Y: of as Z (as Z? in 


rasura). dpyerat (vel apyy éort) Peck, cf. 666 a 7, b 1, ete. : 
déxerat vulg. 
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called viscera follows suit. They are all composed 
of the same material, as they all have a sanguineous 
character, and this is because they are situated 
upon the channels of the blood-vessels and on the 
points of ramification. All these viscera (excluding 
the heart) may be compared to the mud which 
a running stream deposits; they are as it were 
deposits left by the current of blood in the blood- 
vessels. As for the heart itself, since it is the starting- 
point of the blood-vessels and contains the substance 
(dynamis) by which the blood is first fashioned, 
it is only to be expected that it will itself be com- 
posed out of that form of nutriment which it 
originates. 

We have now stated why the viscera are san- 
guineous in formation, and why in one aspect they are 
uniform and in another non-uniform. 

II. Of the uniform parts in animals, some are 
soft and fluid, some hard and firm. Some are 
permanently fluid, some are fluid only so long as they 
are in the living erganism—e.g. blood, serum, lard, 
suet, marrow, semen, bile, milk (in the lactiferous 
species), flesh. (As these parts are of course not to 
be found in all animals, add to this list their counter- 
parts.) Other of the uniform parts are solid and 
firm: examples are bone, fish-spine, sinew, blood- 
vessel. This division of the uniform parts admits a 
further distinction: There are some of them of which 
a portion has, in one sense, the same name as the 
whole (e.g. a portion of a blood-vessel has the name 
blood-vessel), and in another sense has not the 
same name. (In no sense is this the case with a 
non-uniform part; for instance, a portion of a face 
cannot be called face at all.) 
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Enpois moAAot TpOroL TH}s aitlas Elol. Ta. pev yap 
ws vAn TOV pep@v TaV avopovopepa@v €orw (€x 
TOUTWY yap ouveoTyKeV EKQOTOV TOV opyavikav 
pHepav, é€ dota Kat vevpwv Kal capKav Kal aa 
25 TOLOUT WY ouppadropevav Ta plev els THV ovotay Ta. 
5” eis THY €pyaciar), Ta O€ Tpopy) TOUTOLS Tey 
bypav é€ott (war7a yap €& dbypod AapPaver TH 
avfnow), Ta d¢ TEPLTTUPATA coupe mKEV elvar 
TOUTUD, otov Ty TE THS Enpas Tpooi)s bmooTaow 
Kal THY THS vypas Tots Exovot KUOTL. 
Adbrav O€ TOUTWY at dcadopat apos a\Anda Tou 
30 BeAré ovos evekev etow, olov Tay te ddAwy Kat 
aipatos ™pos aipa: 70 pLev yap Aenrorepov TO d€ 
TAXUTEPOV Kat TO peev Kablaparepov €or TO O€ 
Godepurrepov, ert O€ TO pel uxporepov TO O€ Jep- 
}oTepov, ev TE TOUS jopiors 708 évos Cwou (TO yap 
35 €y Tots dvw plépeot Tpos Ta KaTw jopta dade per 
taut ais Tats dvagopats) Kal ETERW Tos eTEpOV. 
648 a Kal oAws Ta pev EVOLLILOL TOV Cosy €oTi, TA O ari 
TOU aiparos exet eTEpOV Tt }opiov To.obTov. 

"Eore & loyvos prev 7 TOUNTLKUTEPOV TO TAXUTEPOV 
aia Kat Depporepor, alcbyriKw7Epov S€ Kal VOEpw- 
Tepov TO AemTOTEpoV Kal WuxpoTEpov. THY adTrV 0’ 

5éyet Stadopav Kat 70 avdAoyov vapxov’ pos TO 


1 4 Lf é ~ e , 
TO... . umdpyov P: trav . . . Uaapxortwr vulg. 





@ Or, “‘ reason.” 

> See Introduction, pp. 32 ff. 

¢ See Introduction, pp. 28 ff. 

¢ With this passage compare Hippocrates, Ilepi dcatrys, 
i. 35. See also below, 650 b 24 ff., and Introduction, pp. 
37-39. 
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Now first of all there are many sorts of Cause? to 
which the existence of these uniform parts, both the 
fluid and the solid ones, is to be ascribed. Some of 
them act as the material for the non-uniform parts 
(e.g. each of the instrumental parts is composed of 
these uniform parts—bones, sinews, fleshes, and the 
like, which contribute either to its essence, or else 
towards the discharge of its proper function). An- 
other group of the uniform parts—fluid ones—act as 
nutriment for the ones Just mentioned, since every- 
thing that grows gets the material for its growth 
from what is fluid ; and yet a third group are residues? 
produced from the second group: examples, the 
excrement deposited from the solid nutriment and 
(in those animals which have a bladder) from the fluid 
nutriment. 

Further, variations are found among different 
specimens of these uniform parts, and this is to sub- 
serve a good purpose. Blood is an excellent illustra- 
tion. Blood can be thin or thick, clear or muddy, 
cold or warm; and it can be different in different 
parts of the same animal: instances are known of 
animals in which the blood in the upper parts differs 
from that in the lower parts in respect of the char- 
acteristics just enumerated. And of course the 
blood of one animal differs from that of another. 
And there is the general division between the 
animals that have blood and those which instead of it 
have a part¢ which is similar to it though not actually 
blood. 

The thicker and warmer the blood is. the more it 
makes for strength ; if it tends to be thin and cold, 
it is conducive to sensation and intelligence.? The 
same difference holds good with the counterpart of 
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aipa: S10 Kat péAitrat Kal dAXa Tovatra CHa dpo- 
vipLwrepa THY dvaw eoTly evaiiwy TOAADY, Kal TOV 
evaiiwy Ta buypov évyovta Kat AerTov aia doov- 
LLwTEpa TOV evavTiwy eoTiv. aptota dé Ta Feppov 


” \ ‘ \ / o \ / ’ 
10 €XOVTA KQL Aemrov KQL Kabapov: aAUaA Yap Wpos T 


3 , A ~ ‘ ‘ / ” “A 
avopelav Ta TOLADTA Kal mpos Ppdvyatw exer KaAds. 
/ / f 
610 Kal TA AVW LOpLA TpPOS Ta KAaTW TAUTHV EyxeEL 
A tf \ \ 4 ~ > ‘ +” ‘ 
THv Stadopay, Kat mpos To OAAv ad TO appev, Kat 
Ta defia TpOS Ta AploTepa TOD GwpLATOS. 
ig , A A \ ~ v \ ~ 7 
Opoiws d€ Kat wept TOY GAAwY Kal TOV TOLOVTWY 


15 “LOpiwy Kal T@V avopotopep@v UTroAnTTEOV EyeL 


20 


\ / \ \ \ hemes \ \ 5 Meee f 
Tv dtadopav, TA LEV TPOS TA Epya Kal THY OVGIaV 
exaoTa Tov Cwwv, Ta d€ mpos TO PEATLOV 4) YEtpoY, 

e > + 3 \ 3 , ‘ , 3 
olov exovtwy odladuovs appotépwv Ta pév Eott 
oxAnpodbadya ta 5° bypodbaAua, Kat Ta pev ovK 
” / A % ” 4 \ \ + 3 
exer BAddapa ta 5° Exet, Tpos TO THY dYv aKpl- 
Beortépav eivat. 

=) ie 3 A ” vn te nv \ - ‘ 

rt O° avayKatov Exe 7) aia 7) To TOUTw TIV 

3 >, ~ @ 
avrny é€yov dvow, Kal Tis ect 7 TOD aluatos 
dvots, Tp@Tov dieAopevors rept Oeppod Kal wvypod, 
oUTW Kal TEpt TOUTOV Dewpyréov Tas aitias. moAA@v 
yap » pots avayeTat pos Ta’Tas Tas apyds, Kal 


25 ToAAOL Crap dioPyTobar Tota Gepua Kat wota wuypa 


~ b) ~ / f > “ 
tov CwHwy 7 TOV poptwy. Evior yap Ta Evvdpa Tav 
A , VA > / aA 
mela@v Oeppdrepa daow elvar, Aéyovtes ws érravicoi 

‘ , “A , ¢ ~ / “A 
THY wuxpoTnta Tod ToTov 7 THs dioews a’Ttav 





¢ This sentiment, which at first sight appears to go against 
the Aristotelian teleology, is supported by actual instances, 
e.g. the horns of the backward-grazing oxen (659 a 19) and 
of the deer (663 a 11) and the talons of certain birds (694 a 20). 
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blood in other creatures: and thus we can explain 
why bees and other similar creatures are of a more 
intelligent nature than many animals that have 
blood in them; and among the latter class, why 
some (viz. those whose blood is cold and thin) are 
more intelligent than others. Best of all are those 
animals whose blood is hot and also thin and clear ; 
they stand well both for courage and for intelligence. 
Consequently, too, the upper parts of the body have 
this pre-eminence over the lower parts ; the male over 
the female ; and the right side of the body over the 
left. 

What applies to the blood applies as well to the 
other uniform parts and also to the non-uniform 
parts ; similar variations occur. And it must be 
supposed that these variations either have some re- 
ferenee to the activities of the creatures and to their 
essential] nature, or else bring them some advantage 
or disadvantage.* For cxample, the eyes of some 
creatures are hard in substance, of others, fluid ; 
some have eyelids, others have not. In both cases 
the difference is for the sake of greater accuracy of 
vision. 

Before we can go on to consider the reasons why all 
animals must of neeessity have blood in them or some- 
thing which possesses the same nature, and also what 
the nature of blood itself is, we must first come to 
some decision about hot and cold. The nature of many 
things is to be referred back to these two principles, 
and there is much dispute about which animals and 
which parts of animals are hot and which are cold. 
Some assert that water-animals are hotter than land- 
animals, and they allege that the creatures’ natural 
heat makes up for the coldness of their habitat. 
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EPHPOT IS, Kal TA AVALULQ TWYV EVALULWVY KL TA 1) Ea 


Tov appéerwy, otov Ilappevidns tas yuvatkas THY 
30 dvdpa@v Oeppotépas elval dyou Kal ETEpot TwWes ws 
/ 
dia THY Oeppdtynta Kal TroAvatmovaas yrvopevwv 
~ ? >) ~ ‘ >] ft ” > 
Tov yurakeiwy, *EumedoxAns b€ Tovvavtiov: ETL 
e - oe 
aia Kat xoAnv ot pev Oeppov omorepovoby etvat 
5) ~ ¢ . f > ’ v / 
dacw avta@v, ot dé yuxpdv. et 8° Eyer TooavTynY 
\ \ ‘ ‘ \ 3 ? 4 a} 
TO Oeppov Kai To Yvypov audiofityow, Te XpP7 
~ s ~ ~ ~ 3 
35 Tept TV aAAwY broAaPeiv; TadTa yap nut ev- 
apyéoTaTa THY TEpt THY atabyow. 
"Eouxe 5€ Sta 76 wodAaxyas Aéyecbar TO Geppo- 
~ / oe ‘ a 
648b tepoy Taita oupPaiverv’ Eekaotos yap doKEl TL 
, > U , \ ~ ay / ~ 
Aéyew tavavtia Aéywv. S10 Set pr AavOavew THs 
a ~ f 
Sel TOV dice: cuveotwTwv Ta pev Hepa Aéyew Ta 
‘ ‘ \ x ‘ ‘ ‘ >] id cs > Ny. er b] 
dé Uvypa Kal Ta ev Enpa Ta 8° vypa, Ere OTL 
aitia Tatta oyedov Kat Gavatov Kat Cwis Eotker 


an 


> f ” ’ id \ > ? ‘ 
elvar davepov, ett O° UmVvoU Kat eypyyopoews Kal 
b) ~ ‘ i ‘ ? \ ¢e 4 > ] 3 
aks Kal yripws Kal vooou Kal dytelas, GAN’ od 
TpayvTyntes Kal AecoTHTES OVE Pap’THTES Kat KOU- 
/ 999 ” “~ / b] ‘ e > ~ 
dotntes 00d dAdo THY TovovTWY OvdEV ws ELTELY. 
‘ ~ 3 >] f ? Ul \ 3 
Kat tour evAdyws ovpPéPyKev' Kabamep yap ev 
’ / ~ ~ 
érépois elpyTat mpoTepov, apyat Tay dvaoucwy 
lo aTotyetwy adtat elot, Oeppov Kat yvypov Kal 
/ 
Enpov Kal vypov. 
/ Oe ¢ ~ / \ ‘ “ 
IIdrepov odv adds AéyeTat TO Deppov 7 aA€0- 
~ ~ \ ~ fe tt ~ , a 
vay@s; Set 57 AaPeiv ti Epyov Tot Geppyotepov, 7) 
@ See above, 646 a 15, and note. 
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Further, it is asserted that bloodless animals are 
hotter than those that have blood ; and that females 
are hotter than males. Parmenides and others, for 
instance, assert that women are hotter than men on 
the ground of the menstrual flow, whieh they say is 
due to their heat and the abundance of their blood. 
Empedocles, however, maintains the opposite 
opinion. Again, some say that blood is hot and bile 
cold, others that bile is hot and blood eold. And if 
there is so much dispute about the hot and the cold, 
which after all are the most distinct of the things 
which affeet our senses, what line are we to take 
about the rest of them ? 

Now it looks as if the diffieulty is due to the term 
hotter” being used in more senses than one, as there 
seems to be something in what each of these writers 
says, though their statements are contradietory. 
Henee we must permit no ambiguity in our application 
of the descriptions “ hot ’’ and “ eold,”’ “ solid” and 
“ fluid ” to the substances that are found produced by 
nature. Itis surely sufficiently established that these 
four prineiples (and not to any appreeiable extent 
roughness, smoothness, heaviness, lightness, or any 
such things) are praetically the causes controlling life 
and death, not to mention sleep and waking, prime 
and age, disease and health. And this, after all, is 
but reasonable, because (as I have said previously in 
another work) these four—hot, cold, solid, fluid—are 
the principles of the physical Elements.* 

Let us consider, then, whether the term “ hot” 
has one sense or several. To decide this po:nt, we 
must find out what is the particular cffeet which a 
body has in virtue of being hotter than another, or, 
if there are several such eftects, how many there are. 
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mooa, et TAciw. eva prev 67) Tpotrov AéyeTar waAdov 
Beppov td? o& uaddov Oeppaiverar TO am7opevor, 
4 A ‘ ~ ” ? ~ 3 ~ 
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& a a 3 > ~ ee 4 \ ¢ ¢ > ed 
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“a A ~ ~ fF bi 
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> \ 4 / A > \ ? / \ 4 “~ 
H TO prev mA€ov ro 8 EAatTOv 70 abTd, TO TA€ov TOD 
3 ¥ ~ ‘ 
20 €AatTovos Oepudtepov. mpos dé TovTots dvoiy TO 
\ / / > ‘ 
HN Taxews uuyopevov adda Bpadews Geporepoyv, 
Kat to Odarrov Fepparvoj.evov Tov Fepparopevov 
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\ > ¢ / 
fev Evavtiov ott méppw, Td 6’ Opoltov OTL eyyvs. 
f iy ~ ~ 
Néyerat pev ody ef 7) TACOVayds, GAAA TOCaVTAYXAs 
@ 
ETepov eTépov Oeppotepov: TovTous 5€é TOvs TpOTOUS 
3 ~ ~ 
advvatov bmdpyew TH adTm mavras: Oeppaiver pev 
\ a 4 / o noe / / \ ‘ 
yap uddAdov 76 Céov tdwp tis dAoyds, Kaier bé Kat 
rd 4 ‘ A ‘ ¢ / 4 > 4 
THKEL TO KaVOTOV Kal THKTOV 7H PACE, TO O° VdW/ 
> / # , A ‘ / ee * a 
ovodev. ett Oepporepov prev To Céov vdwp 7 Tip 
+\ 7 f A \ ~ A ~ \ \ 
dXtyov, poxerat dé Kal Jarrov Kai paddXov 70 Geppov 
vdwp puxpod TUpos: ov yap yiveTat ux pov Top, 
vOwp Oe yiverat wav. €Tt Geppotepov pev KaTa THY 
apny To Céov vowp, poyera de OGtrov Kat miHyyvuTaL 
Tov €daiov. €Tt To aiua Kata pev THV adv Heppo- 
Tepov voaTos Kal €Aaiov, mHyvuTat Oe Oarrov. é7t 
AiBor Kal atdnpos Kat Ta TovatTa Oeppaiverar pev 
A ef / A A ~ 
35 Bpadvtepov voaTos, Kaier b€ Jeppaviévta paAdAdrov. 
mpos S€ TovTois TV Acyoprerwy Feppav Ta peév 


2 


o 


3 


So 


¢ Alluding, perhaps, to the expansion due to heat. 
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A is said to be “ hotter” than B (1) if that which 
comes into contact with it is heated more by it than 
by B. (8) If it produces a more violent sensation 
when touched, and especially if the sensation is 
accompanied by pain. (The latter is not always a 
true indication, since sometimes the pain is due to the 
condition of the percipient.) (3) If it is a better 
melting or burning agent. (4) If it is of the same 
composition as &, but greater in bulk.? it is said to be 
“hotter” than Bb, and in addition (5) if it cools 
more slowly than £, or warms up more quickly: in 
both these cases we call the thing “ hotter ”’ in its 
nature—as we call one thing “ contrary ” to another 
when it is far removed from it, and “like ” it when 
it is near it. But although the senses in which 
one thing is said to be “hotter” than another 
are certainly as many as this, if not more, yet 
no one thing can be “ hotter” in all of these 
ways at once. Tor instance, boiling water can im- 
part heat more effectively than flame: :; bnt flame 
is able to canse burning and melting, whereas 
water is not. Again, boiling water is hotter than 
a small fire, but the hot water will cool off more 
quickly and more thoroughly than the small fire, 
since fire does not become cold. but all water 
does. Again, boiling water is hotter to the touch 
than oil, yet it cools and solidifies more quickly. And 
again, bisods is warmer to the touch than either water 
or oil, yet it congeals more quickly. Again, stone 
and iron and such substances get hot more slowly 
than water, but once they are hot they burn other 
things more than water can. In addition to all this 
tReve is another distinction to be made among the 
things that are called “ hot’: in some of them the 
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> U 4 \ / \ > > 4 3 
aAAotptav ever THY Oepporyta ta 6° otkeiav, dta- 
Pépet d€ TO feppov etvar OUTWS 7 eKetvus mAr€taTov, 
eyyvs yap tod KaTG ovpBeBnKos eivae Oeppov aAXa 
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El oup.BeBnKos ety TO TUPETTOVTL eu au JLOVOLKE, 
TOV aba eta Oepudrepov 7 TOV jel dyvetas 
Oeppov. eémet & earl To pev Kal? atbto Beppov To 
4 A 
53 pa oupBeBnxos, YvyeTa pev Bpadvrepov TO 
Kal abro, Beppaiver d€ paddov moMakts THY al- 
\ 
cOnow to KaTa oupBeBnKos: Kal dA KOLEL jeev 
~ \ > 
padAdov to Kal? adto Gepuov, oiov 7 prog Tob 
voaTos Tob Céovros, Fe ppatver dé KATA T7V abny TO 
Céov paMov, 70 Ka7a ovupBeBnKos deppov. wore 
Pavepov OTt TO Kpivat dvotv [TOTEpoV Gepporepov ovy 
aTtAobv: wot péev yap TOE EaTat Heppdtepov, WAL dé 
Oarepov. evia O€ TOV TOLOVUTWYV ovo" cor am7TAQ@s 
etmretv OTL Gepuov 7 HT) Geppov" 6 plev yap mote 
Tuyxaver OV TO DrroKetpevov Ov Oe pj.or, ovvdvalo- 
pevov d€ Bepudv, oiov et tis Oeito ovopa VdaTe 7 
4 ~ ~ e 
o.onpw Oepud: tottov ydp tov tpdmov 7O aiua 
Oeppov eoTw, KQl Trotet O€ Pavepov ev Tots ToLoU~ 
Tous OTL TO Pux pov pots 7S aAA’ ov aTEpnats coTUy, 
ev Ogos TO UToKeipevov KaTa mabos Geppov € EoTUv, 
Taxa d€ Kal 7) TOU TUpos duals, El ETUYE, TOLAUTY 
Tis EGTIV’ Laws yap TO U7oKEipEVoV €oTLW 7) KaTTVOS 
7 avOpa€, wv To pév det Beppov (avabvyiaats yap 6 
/ ¢ >) ” 3 \ 4 ” 
Kavos), 0 0 avipak amooPecbeis Uuypds. €Aatov 
d€ Kal 7EVKN yéevouT av wvypa. Exe SE ESR EOTIES 
@ That is, * blood” is ‘really “hot 2,’ "and ace ms no 
more hot of its own nature than the “ water ” i “hot water.” 
Cf. 649 b 21 ff., and Torstrik, Rh. Mus. xii. Wel it; 


> Perhaps a reference to the resin which is in firwood or is 
obtained from it. 
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heat is their own; in others it has been derived from 
without. And there is a very great difference be- 
tween these two ways of being hot, because one of 
them comes near to being hot “ by accident” and 
not hot “of itself”’’; as is obvious, supposing anyone 
were to assert, if a fever-patient were “ by accident ” 
a man of culture, that the man of culture is hotter 
than a man whose heat is due to his perfect health. 
Thus some things are hot “of themselves” and 
some hot “ by accident,’ and though the former cool 
more slowly, the latter are in many cases hotter in 
their effect upon the senses. Again, the former have 
a greater power of burning: e.g. a flame burns you 
more than boiling water, yet the boiling water, 
which is hot only “ by accident,’ causes a stronger 
sensation of heat if you touch it. From this it is 
plain that it is no simple matter to decide which of 
two things is the hotter. The first will be hotter in 
one way, and the second in another. In some cases 
of this sort it is actually impossible to say simply that 
a thing is hot or is not hot. I mean eases in which 
the substratum in its permanent nature is not hot, 
but when coupled (vith heat) is hot; as if we were 
to give a special name to hot water or hot iron: that 
is the mode in which blood is hot.¢ These cases, in 
which the substratum is hot merely through some 
external influence, make it clear that cold is not just a 
privation but a real thing in itself. Perhaps even fire 
may be an instance of this kind. It may be that its 
substratum is smoke or charcoal: and, though smoke 
is always hot because it is an exhalation, charcoal 
when it goes out is cold. In the same way oil 
and firwood > become cold. Further, practically all 
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1 fepua Peck: feppov vulg. 
2 moANdKis Odrepov| num Taro Beppdrepoy ? 





®@ See Meteor. 382 b 31 ff., 388 b 10 ff. 

®’ Probably the text should be altered to read: ‘“‘ B hotter 
by accident.” 

° See note on 646 a 16, and Introd. p. 32. 
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things that have passed through a process of com- 
bustion have heat in them, such as cinder, ash, the 
exerement of animals, and bile (an instance of a 
residue). ‘These have passed through fire and some 
heat is left behind in them. Firwood and fatty 
substances are hot in another way : they can quickly 
change into the actuality of fire. 

We must recognize that “ the hot ” can cause both 
congealing and melting. Things that consist of 
water only are solidified by the cold, those that con- 
sist of earth, by fire. Again, hot things are solidified 
by cold: those that consist chiefly of earth solidify 
quickly, and the product cannot be dissolved again ; 
those that consist chiefly of water can be dissolved 
after solidification. I have dealt more particularly 
with these matters in another work,? where I have 
stated what things can be solidified, and the causes 
that are responsible for it. 

So, in view of the fact that there are numerous 
senses in which a thing is said to be “hot” or “hotter,” 
the same meaning will not apply to all instances, but 
we must specify further, and say that A is hotter 
“of itself,” B perhaps “by accident’; and again 
that C is hotter potentially, D actually ; and we 
must also say in what way the thing’s heat manifests 
itself: e.g. FE causes a greater sensation of heat when 
touched; fF’ causes flame and sets things on fire. 
And of course, if ‘the hot” is used in all these 
senses, there will be an equal variety of senses 
attaching to “ the cold.” 

This will suffice for our examination of the terms 
‘hot ’’ and “‘ cold,” “‘ hotter ’”’ and “ colder.” 

III. It follows on naturally after this to discuss (0) “solid” | 
“the solid” and “the fluid’ on similar lines. “"?°"% 
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A ~ o~ > é 4 ¢€ A A 
17a ToLadTa puyPevta byp@ evepyeia prev vypa Kat 
A é > ] ¢ A 4 4 é , 
Kata oupBeByKds, Kal” atta dé Kat duvaper Enpa: 
? ~ ef 3 XN 
dtaxpilévta b€ Taira Ta pév vdaTos avardAnoTiKa 
A > , , , x A ~ e 
Kal évepyeia Kal duvaper Dypa, Ta O€ yijs aTavTa 
? ‘ ~ 4 ~ 
Enpd, Kal TO Kupiws Kal amAd@s Enpov TovTov 
LA a . f ¢€ f PS) A ‘ A , 
padvora AéyeTat TOV TpOTOV. Opotws dE Kat Fatepa 
é 
27a Uypa KaTa TOV adrov Adyov Ever TO KUpiWs Kat 
¢ ~ 4 3 4 o~ 4 ~ ? 4 
amA@s, Kal emt Oepua@v cai dvypa@v. TovtTwv de 
, ! e \ , > 
Stwpltopevwy davepov OTL TO aipa wot pev EaTL 
¢ ec s ~ icy 
Geppov [otov re”? Hv ab7@ ro atjate etvar;|: Kabamrep 
A > > 4 e, 
yap el ovopati Ti* onpaivoiuev TO Céov vodowp, 
f ¢ 
ouTw A€yerar: To 8 UroKEelpevovy Kal O TOTE OV 
@ f 9 9 , \ > eo. »” \ e 
2 aia ear, od Geppov: Kat Kal” adto €oTe péev ws 
3 ~ 
Gepuov €atiw, gat. & ws ov: év ev yap Tm 
, A ~ ~ 
hoyw tbradap€e. adrod 7 Qepporns, womTep €v TO 
~ A ~ b) / A 4 ing 4 ‘ / 
tov AevKod avOpuszov To AevKov: 4 bé Kata 7aA80s, 
\ e 
TO aia ov Kal’ adto Beppov.® 
‘O ? oe 4 4 ~ A ¢€ ~ A 4 
jeoiws oe Kat Trept Enpod Kal Vypod. 10 Kal 
1 gypa Peck: €npov vulg. 
2 tr Us = ° e 
olév re Bekker. haec, signo interrog. adscr., seclusi. 
S yap Z: om. vulg. 


© ovdpatt true PSUZ?: dvdpari re EY : ovopare vulg. 
5 }l, 22-29 interpunctionem correxi. 


2 a.e. they assume the shape of the receptacle into which 
they are put. 
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These terms are used in several senses. E.g. 
“solid” and “ fluid’’ may mean either potentially 
solid and fluid or actually solid and duid. Ice 
and other congealed fluids are said to be solid 
actually and by accident, though in themselves and 
potentially they are fluid. On the other hand, earth 
and ash and the like, when they have been mixed 
with a fluid, are fluid actually and by accident, but 
potentially and in themselves they are solid. When 
these mixtures have been resolved again into their 
components, we have on the one hand the watery 
constituents, which are anaplestic,? and fluid actually 
as well as potentially, and on the other hand the 
earthy components which are all solid: and these 
are the cases where the term “ solid” is applicable 
most properly and absolutely. In the same way, 
only those things which are actually as well as poten- 
tially fluid, or hot, or cold, are such in the proper 
and absolute sense of the terms. Bearing this dis- 
tinction in mind, we see it is plain that in one way 
blood is hot [e.g. what is the essential definition of 
blood ?], for the term “ blood ”’ is used just as the 
term for “ boiling water’ would be, if we had a 
special name to denote that; but in another way, 
i.e. in respect of its permanent substratum, blood is 
not hot. This means that in one respect blood is 
essentially hot, and in another respect is not. Heat 
will be included in the logos of blood, just as fair- 
ness is included in the logos of a fair man, and in 
this way blood is essentially hot ; but in so far as 
it is hot owing to external influence, blood is not 
essentially hot. 

A similar argument would hold with regard to the 
solid and the fluid. And that is why some of these 
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649 b 
ev TH poe. THY TOLOUT WY Ta. pev Gepua Kat dyp4, 


30 xwpilopeva d€ THYVUTAL Kal buxpa paiveTat, otov 
TO aipa, Ta O€ Geppa Kat mAXOS exovTa Kabazep 7 
xorn, xwpelopeva 5° €x THs PEWS | TOV éXOVTWY 
Tobvavtiov Tmaaxe’ yvyeTat yap Kal bypatvera: TO 
lev yap aipa Enpaiverat paMor, DypaiveTat oe uy 
fav) xoAy. TO O€ padov Kal YTTOV peTeXew TOV 

35 AV TUK ELLEVOY ws vTapxov" del TiBévat TOUTOLS. 

650 a IT as jev ov Geppov Kat Tas bypov, Kal 7s 
Tov évartiwv 7 vats Too aiatos Kekowwvynker, 
elpnTat oxedov. 

’Ezret °° avaykn av TO avgavopevov Aap Pave 
TpopHy, 7 d€ Tpody) aaow 0 Sypov Kat Enpov, KaL 

5 TOUTWY 7) TrEYstLS yivera Kal 7) petaBodr Oud 7ijs TOU 
Oeppod Ouvdprews, Kal Ta {Ga wavrTa Kal Ta pura, 
Kav Et Hy du aAAny airiav, GAAG dia TadT HV dvay- 
Katov exe apxnv Feppiod puoeny. [Kat TAvTAV 
aomep | at BOO! ie epyaotat THs tpodis rAevdvev eat 
popiwy 7 pLev yap m™pory pavepa Tots Coes 

10 Aevroupyia dua Tod OTOLATOS ovoa Kal TMV eV 
TOUTW jLopiwy, daw 7 Tpogdi Seitar draipecews. 
avr’ avtn pev ovdejtas atria mrepews, avn ed- 
mresias peadov: n yap Ets purKpa duaipeoes TAs 
TpoPis p pow Tove TB Bepp@ THY epyactav: n O€ THS 


avw Kat TIS KATW KotALas 707 [LeTa GepproTyntos 
Umapxov Peck: taapxyorra vulg. 
2 Kal Travrny womep seclusi, (8) supplevi: «at ravrny 
(mr€eiooe popiots evunapyovoayv) Camus. 


@ See above, note on 644 a 17. 

> See Introduction, p. 3+. 

i Lit. “the dynamis of the hot substance,’ perhaps here 
something more than a mere periphrasis for “‘ the hot sub- 
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substances while in the living organism are hot and 
fluid, but when separated from it congeal and are 
observed to be cold, as blood does; others, like 
yellow bile, are hot and of a thick consistency while 
in the organism, but when separated from it undergo 
a change in the opposite direction and become cool 
and fluid. Blood becomes more solid, yellow bile 
becomes fluid. And we must assume that ‘“ more 
and less’? participation in opposite charactcristics 
is a property of these substances. 

We have now pretty well explained in what way 
blood is hot, in what way it is fluid, and in what 
way it participates in opposite characteristics. 

Everything that grows must of necessity take food. 
This food is always supplied by fluid and solid matter, 
and the concoction © and transformation of these is 
effected by the agency of heat.° Hence, apart from 
other reasons, this would be a sufficient one for 
holding that of necessity all animals and plants 
must have in them a natural source of heat ; though 
there are several parts which exert action upon the 
food. In the case of those animals whose food needs 
to be broken up, the first duty clearly belongs to 
the mouth and the parts in the mouth. But this 
operation does nothing whatever towards causing 
concoction: it merely enables the concoction to 
turn out successfully ; because when the food has 
been broken up into small pieces the action of the 
heat upon it is rendered easicr. The natural heat 
comes into play in the upper and in the lower gut, 
stance,” as emphasizing its proper and specific natural 


character, which makes it a particularly good agent for 
effecting concoction. See Introduction, pp. 30-32. 
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650 a o~ ~ \ , e \ \ A 
1s dvotKHS Tovetrar THY Tréduv. Womep Sé Kal TO 


OTOMLAa THS akatepydotou Tpodhs mépos éoTi, Kat 
TO ouvexés atdT@ jLoptov 6 Kadota oicoddyov, 
daa Tov Cowy exer TobTo TO pdptov, Ews ets 
THY Kouiav, OUTW Kat aAAovs det mopous’ eivat, Ov 
cv aTrav Dofyherau TO O@pa TV Tpopi’, orep 
20€K patyns, eK Tijs KotAtas Kal THS TOY erTépwv 
fvoews. Ta fev yap pura Aap Paver TV 7 popny 
KaTelpyao Levy €k THS vis Tats piCars (S10 Kat 
TrEpiT TUL ov yiveTat Tots putois: Th yap yh Kat 
TH €V avrh Jeppornte XpHT ae WOTTEp Kounia), Ta O€ 
Coa mavra pev oxedor, Ta O€ _TopevTiKa pavep@s, 
250lov yHV ev avtots exer TO THS KotALas KUTOS, €€ 
7S, WoTep eketva Tats picais, ratra Oef Tut THY 
Tpopyy agra ews TO Tijs exouern)s Teews 
aby téAos. 7) bev yap TOU OTOpATOS epyacta Tapa- 
didwot TH KotAia, mapa dé TavTNS ET EpoV avayKatov 
Aap Baverv, OTTEP oupBepnker: at yap bréBes kaTa- 
30 TELVOVTAL Oud ToU pecevTepiou Taparay’, KaTwoev 
apSapevar Hexpt Tijs Kownias. det O€ TadTa Jewpety 
eK TE TOV dvar oc Kal Tis puarkijs t toropias. 
"Emei 6€ mdans Tpopijs € eort Tt OEKTLKOV Kal TAY 
yuvopevey TEpTTWPLATOV at dé prcBes oiov ayyetov 
aiuatos eiot, pavepov oTt TO aia  TeAEvTAIa 
35 TpOPN Tots CwWots ToIs Evaipors EaTi, Tots 8 avaisiors 


1 dAdous Set mopovs Peck: adAas apxas Set mAclous vulg. 


@ Cf. Shakespeare, Coriolanus 1. i. 133-152. 

>’ The membrane to which the intestines are attached. 

¢ Dissections (or Anatomy) is a treatise which has not 
survived. 
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which effect the concoction of the food by its aid. 
And, just as the mouth (and in some animals the 
so-called oesophagus too which is continuous with 
it) is the passage for the as yet untreated food, and 
conveys it to the stomach ; so there must be other 
passages through which as from a manger the body 
as a whole may receive its food from the stomach and 
from the system of the intestines.? Plants get their 
food from the earth by their roots; and since it 
is already treated and prepared no residue is pro- 
duced by plants—they use the earth and the heat 
in it instead of a stomach, whereas practically all 
animals, and unmistakably those that move about 
from place to place, have a stomach, or bag,—as it 
were an earth inside them—and in order to get the 
food out of this, so that finally after the successive 
stages of concoction it may reach its completion, they 
must have some instrument corresponding to the 
roots of a plant. The mouth, then, having done its 
duty by the food, passes it on to the stomach, and 
there must of necessity be another part to receive it 
in its turn from the stomach. This duty is under- 
taken by the blood-vessels, which begin at the bottom 
of the mesentery,” and extend throughout the length 
of it right up to the stomach. These matters should 
be studied in the Dissections* and my treatise on 
Natural History.4 

We see then that there is a receptacle for the food 
at each of its stages, and also for the residues that 
are produced ; and as the blood-vessels are a sort of 
container for the blood, it is plain that the blood (or 
its counterpart) is the final form of that food in living 


4 The Natural History, otherwise History of Animals or 
Researches upon Animals. See 495 b 19 ff., 514 b 10 ff. 
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A / \ \ ~ A , , 
TO avadoyov. Kat da TOOTO Ly) AajeBavovaot Te 
Tpopay brrodcizet TotTo KaL AapBavovow av€aveTat, 
Kal Xpnoris pev ovons vycewvov, pavrns O€ pabrov. 
ore bev ovv TO aia Tpopijs evercev drdpxet Tots 
evaipots, pavepov € €k TOUTWY Kal THV TOLOVTWY. Kal 
yap Oia TovTo Oyyavopevov aiabyaw od moret 
(wozep 086° addo THV TE PUTT LAT Cw obdév, 000’ y) 
Tpop7) Kabdrep opt: : aury yap Ouyyavopevn TOLEL 
atabnow. od yap OUVEXES €a7e TO aij TAUTY ovoe 
cuptredukos, GAN’ ofov ev ayyetw Tuyyaver KEipevov 
w ~ , \ “ , a \ / 
év Te TH Kapdla Kal tais drebiv. ov de TpdomToV 

, > eR, ~ A / . ” ” \ 

Aap Paver €€ adtod Ta popla THV avgnow, ert b€ 
Trepl Tpopns ohws, ev Tots 7ept yeverews Kal ev 
ETE pots olKeloTepov eoTt OteAbetv. viv 8 emt 
Toaobrov etp70u (rooobTov yap Xpryoysor), OTL TO 
aia tTpodjs evexa Kat Tpopris TOV poptay €oTty. 
IV. Tas d€ xadovpévas tvas TO pev eye aia 


\ b ] ) # e ‘ ~ >] 7 \ ~ 
570 0 ovK Exel, Olov TO TMV eAddwv Kal TpOKOY. 


dudmep o8 mMIHyVUTAL TO ToLoDTOV alua: Too ‘yap 
Ad ‘) A e DO TAA / 9 > } \ \ > 
aipatos To pev vOaT@des pGAAbv*® €aTt, O10 Kal Ov 
myyvuTat, TO O€ yew@des TiIyvuTat ouveEatpiCovTos 
Tod vypov: at 8° tves ys etow. 
vw / ®° ” / \ r , w 
LvpPaiver 8 eva ye Kat yAadvpwrépay eyeuw 
THY Oudvovay TOV TOLOUTWY, od dta THY ipuxpornra 
Tov aiyatos, aAAa dia TV AemTOTHTA UGAAoV Kal 


1]. 4 f., interpunctionem correxit Cornford. 
2 paddov Z: paddov puypov vulg. 





¢ In the Second Book. Also in De gen. et corr. 

> With the sentiments of the following passage and its 
terminology (‘‘ more intelligent,” “‘ soul,’ “ blend,” ete.) 
compare the very interesting passage in Hippocrates, Ilepi 
dtairys, 1.35. Cf. 648 a 3. 
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creatures. ‘This explains why the blood diminishes 
in quantity when no food is taken and inereases 
when it is; and why, when the food is good, the 
blood is healthy, when bad, poor. These and 
similar considerations make it clear that the purpose 
of the blood in living ereatures is to provide them 
with nourishment ; and also why it is that when the 
blood is touehed it yields no sensation, as flesh does 
when it is touehed. Indeed, none of the residues 
yields any sensation either, nor does the nourishment. 
This difference of behaviour is because the blood is 
not continuous with the flesh nor conjoined to it 
organically : it Just stands in the heart and in the 
blood-vessels like water in a jar. A description of 
the way in whieh the parts of the body derive their 
growth from the blood, and the diseussion of nourish- 
ment in general, comes more appropriately in the 
treatise on Generation® and elsewhere. For the 
present it is enough to have said that the purpose 
of the blood is to provide nourishment, that is to 
say, nourishment for the parts of the body. So 
mueh and no more is pertinent to our present 
inquiry. 

IV. The blood of some animals contains what are 
called fibres; the blood of others (e.g. the deer and 
the gazelle) does not. Blood which lacks fibres does 
not eongeal, for the following reason. Part of the 
blood is of a more watery nature, and_ therefore 
does not congeal; while the other part, which is 
earthy, congeals as the fluid part evaporates off. 
The fibres are this earthy part. 

Now some of the animals whose blood is watery 
have a specially subtle intelligenee.? This is due not 
to the coldness of their blood, but to its greater thin- 
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A A A s A \ ~ 9 td Mw 
dua 76 KaGapov elvar: TO yap ye@des ovo€eTEpOV EVEL 
ToUTWwY. EvKIWnTOTEépay yap Exouat THY aicOnow Ta 
AeTrToTEpav ExovTa THV UYpOTNTA Kat Kkafapwrépav. 
dia yap TOTO KGL TOV GVALLWY EVLa CUVETWTEPAaV EXEL 
25 THY WUXnY éviwy évaiiwy, Kabamep elpyTat TpoTEpor, 
olov 4 péAiTTa Kal 70 yévos TO TMV LLUpEynKwY KAY 
El TL ETEPOV TOLODTOV éotw. detdAdtepa dé Ta Atay 
¢€ 4 ¢ A tA / / 
bdaTwsn. 6 yap hoBos KaTavyer TpowdoToinrat 
obv T@ mde Ta TOLAvTHY ExovTA THY év TH Kapdia 
30 Kpdow: TO yap vowp T@ vyp@ myKTOv €oTw. d10 
Kat TaAAa Ta avayia SetAdTepa THY evaiuwv €oriv 
€ € ~ 3 ww A be] 7 / A 
ws amTA@s eimeiv, Kal axuyrtiler Te hoPovpeva Kat 
mpoteTar TepiTT@paTa Kat preraBadAer Evia Tas 
f > Latin \ de AAG x At % A 
xpoas avT@v. Ta de ToAAas é€xovTa Atav tvas Kat 
maxelas yewdéoTepa TH dvaw €oTt Kal Pvwdn To 
3500s Kat éexoratiKa dia Tov Oupov. Geppdrytos 
yap moinTiKov 6 Oupds, Ta Se oTeped Feppavdevra 
~ ~ ~ ¢ 
651a pGAAov Oeppaiver TOV bypa@v: at O° lves oTEpeov Kal 
yeMoes, mote yivovTat otov mTupias ev TH atipate 
Kal Céow movotaw év Tots Oupots. 540 of TaBpot Kat 
¢ 
of Kampot Ovpddeis Kal exoTaTLKOL' TO yap aiua 
ToUTWY (vwoEeOTATOV, Kal TO ye TOD Ta’pov TayLoTA 
sTHyvuTaL TaVvTWY. €€alpovpevusy d€ TOUTWY TV 
iv@v ob myHyvuTat TO aia Kabamep yap eK mod 
el tis €£€A0t TO yew@des od THYVUTAL TO VOWP, OVTW 
e ¢ \ Ss ~ A $ 
Kat TO aia: ai yap les yas. pn eatpovpévwy 





® At 648 a 2 ff. 
> For the connexion between fear and cold ef. 667 a 16, 
692 a 22 ff., and Rhetoric, 1389 b 30. 
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ness and clarity, neither of which characteristics 
belongs to the earthy substance; and an animal 
which has the thinner and clearer sort of fluid in it 
has also a more mobile faculty of sensation. This 
is why, as I said before,? some of the bloodless 
creatures have a more intelligent Soul than some 
of the blooded ones; e.g. the bec and the ants 
and such insects. Those, however, that have ex- 
cessively watery blood are somewhat timorous. 
This is because water is congealed by cold; and 
coldness also accompanies fear; therefore in those 
creatures whose heart contains a predominantly 
watery blend, the way is already prepared for 
a timorous disposition.” This, too, is why, gener- 
ally speaking, the bloodless creatures are more 
timorous than the blooded ones and why they 
stand motionless when they are frightened and 
discharge their residues and (in some cases) change 
their colour. On the other side, there are the 
animals that have specially plentiful and_ thick 
fibres in their blood; these are of an earthier 
nature, and are of a passionate temperament and 
liable to outbursts of passion. Passion produces heat ; 
and solids, when they have been heated, give off 
more heat than fluids. So the fibres, which are solid 
and earthy, become as it were embers inside the 
blood and cause it to boil up when the fits of passion 
come on. That is why bulls and boars are so liable 
to these fits of passion. ‘Their blood is very fibrous ; 
indeed, that of the bull is the quickest of all to congeal. 
But just as when the earthy matter is taken out 
of mud, the water which remains does not congeal ; 
so when the fibres, which consist of earth, are taken 
out of the blood, it no longer congeals. If they are 
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KaTa THY TOU atatos diadopav. €oTt yap éKd- 
TEpoV avT@Y aia memEpprevov Ou’ EvTpodiay, Kal TO 
py) KaTavaAdioKopevoyv els TO GapK@des poptov TV 

f ya . \ +) / ~ A \ 
Caw, evremtov € Kat evtpadés. dydrot S€é Td 

25 Aitapov avT@v: THY yap vypa@v To Auzapov Kouwvov 
dépos Kal 7updos €oTiwv. dia ToUTO ovdeV EyEL TAY 
dvaiiwy ovrTe mupeAyy ovTe oTeap, OTe ovd’ aina. 
T&v O° evaijpwy Ta pev GwuaTa@des ExovTa 76 aipa 

f v ~ \ \ / “~ / > 4 
aTéap é€yet uGAAov. TO yap aTeap yemdés eat, d10 

2 As it were, the “ raw ”’ material. 

> T have used the terms “ lard ’’ and “‘ suet” rather than 
‘soft fat’? and “‘ hard fat’’ because they represent more 


closely the distinction made by Aristotle. The difference 
between them is now known to be less fundamental, and is 
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not taken out, it does congeal, as moist earth does 
under the influence of cold : the cold expels the heat 
and makes the fluid evaporate, as has been said 
before; so it is due to the solidifying effect of 
the cold, and not of the hot, that what remains 
becomes congealed. And while it is in the body the 
blood is fluid on account of the heat which is there. 
There are many points both in regard to the tem- 
perament of animals and their power of sensation 
which are controlled by the character of the blood. 
This is what we should expect : for the blood is the 
material ? of which the whole body consists—material 
in the case of living creatures being nourishment, and 
blood is the final form which the nourishment assumes. 
lor this reason a great deal depends upon whether 
the blood be hot, cold, thin, thick, muddy, or clear. 
Serum is the watery part of blood ; and it is watery 
either because it has not yet undergone concoction or 
because it has been already corrupted ; consequently 
some of the serum is the result of a necessary process, 
and some is there for the purpose of producing blood. 
V. The difference between lard and suet? is parallel 
to a difference in the blood. Thev both consist of’ 
blood that has been concocted as the result of plentiful 
nourishment ; that is, the surplus blood that is not 
used up to nourish the fleshy parts of the animal, but 
is well concocted and well nourished. (This point 
is proved by their greasiness, for grease in fluids is 
a combination of Air and Fire.) This explains 
why there is no lard or suet in any of the bloodless 
animals. And among the others, those whose blood 
is denser tend to contain suct rather than lard. Suet 


due to varying proportions of unsaturated triglycerides and 
the lengths of the carbon chains. 
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al @ } 4 Oe oR Ar s0e Sait . e pee 

iaOnow, dto ode mipedAn odde aTéap: aia yap 
TeTELpevov eoTiv. WOT El TAY yEevoliTo TO Cpa 

~ 3 ba’ ” ] / wv \ ‘ 
Tolotrov, ovK av éxot ovdemiav atcOnow. 10 Kal 
> 
ynpacKel TaXews Ta Atay miova’ OAtyatpia yap are eis 
‘ / > / ~ ied 4 3 ? 
10 THY TLOTYTA avadicKopErov TOD aipatos, 7a O° OALy- 
bd é \ 4 4 ¢ \ 
aia non mpowdoToinTat zpos THY PUopav’ 7H yap 
Re ace / ’ , \ 1 oy l 
AGopa oAtyatpia tis €oTi, Kat TO OAtyatpov’ Tafn- 
TiKOV Kal U7O YvyYpod TOD TVXYOVTOS Kal U0 Fepyod. 
1 sic Th.: animal pauci sanguinis X: dAlyov vulg. 
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is of an earthy character; it contains but little 
water against a large proportion of earth: so it 
congeals just as fibrous blood and broths do. So 
too the animals which have horns but have teeth 
in one jaw only contain suet. And it is clear that 
their natural constitution is full of this element 
(earth) from the fact that they have horns and huckle- 
bones, for they are all of them solid and earthy in 
constitution. On the other hand, the animals which 
have incisor teeth in both jaws and have toes (not 
uncloven hoofs). but no horns, contain lard instead 
of suet. Lard neither congeals nor splits up into 
small pieces when it dries, owing to the fact that 
it is not earthy. 

Lard and suet when present in the parts of animals 
in moderate quantities are beneficial: they do not 
hinder the action of the senses, and they contribute 
towards the health and strength of the body. But 
when the amount of them is excessive they are 
destructive and injurious. This is shown by the 
consideration that if the whole body were to become 
lard and suet, it would perish. The szne qua non of a 
living creature is its sensory part. which is flesh or its 
counterpart ; and since. as I have said before. blood 
is not sensitive, neither lard nor suet. which are Just 
concocted blood, is sensitive. Therefore. if the whole 
body were to become either of these. it would have 
no sensation whatever. For this reason. too. unduly 
fat animals age quickly : their blood gets used up to 
produce fat, so there is very little of it left; and 
anything that has but little blood is well on the road 
to “decay. In fact, decay is just a form of blood- 
deficiency ; | and an animal deficient in blood is 
easily susceptible to the effects of accidental cold and 
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Kal dyovutepa 61 7a dese EOTL Oud THY adrny 
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Kat Tepl peev aiparos Kal ty@pos Kal mpeArs 
Kal aTeaTos, Tt Té €oTw ExkaoTov av’Ta@v Kat da 
Tivas aliTias, eipyrTat. 

2 VI. “Kove d€ Kat 0 prvedAds aipaTos Tis puats, Kal 
ovY WoTEpD OloVTal TLVES, THs yorijs OTEPLATLKT, 
dvvapis. OndAot & ev Tots vous TOPO: aTe yap 
€€ AluaTos GUVEOTWTWY THY pLopiwy Kal THS TPOPNs 
ovons Tots euPpvois aipatos, Kal Ev Tots CaTOLS O 

25 pveAos aiwaTtwons eoTi abfavomévwy € Kal WeET- 
TOMEVUWY, Kalarep Kal TA pepo petaBadrer KQL Ta 
om\dyxva TaS xpoas (d7epBoAy yap aipar does Kal 
TOV uTAdy xv EKAGTOV EOTLY ETL VewY OVTWY), 
OUTW Kal O pvedos. 

Kat trav pév myreAwd@v Arzapos Kat mpedr 
Gpotos, gots O€ py TYyLEAH Opotov? aGAAa oréap 

80 yiVETAL TO Gia TETTOPLEVOV, TOUTOLS O€ GTEATWONS. 
616 Tots pev Kepatoddpots Kai pr apduddovar 
aTeaTwons, Tots 6 ayduwdovot Kai oAvoyidécr 
miueAwons. (nKLOTA d€ TOLOUTOS O payiTys €oTI 
pvehos da TO Oety avrov elvar OUvEYT Kal Ouexew 
dua mdons THs LOX A adie KaTa Tous 

85 apovdvdous: Aurapos do wr 7 aTeaTwons OUK av 
Opotws Hv ouvexyns, GAA’ 7 a ee 7 vypos.) 

1 Guotov ZI: Gpotos alii. 
9 ¢.g. secretion of semen. See above, on 647 b 27. 
’ Plato, Timaeus, 73 c. 
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heat. The same eause is responsible for the com- 
parative sterility of fat animals: that part of the 
blood which ought to go to form semen and seed gets 
used up in forming lard and suet, which are formed 
by the coneoetion of blood. Hence in fat animals 
there is either no residue @ at all, or else very little. 

I have now spoken of blood. serum, lard and suet, 
deseribing the nature and the Causes of each of them. 

VI. Marrow, again. is really a form of blood, and not, 
as some® think. the same as the seminal substance® 
of the seed. This is proved by the ease of very voung 
animals. In the embryo, the parts are composed out 
of blood and its nourishment is blood; so it is not 
surprising that the marrow in the bones has a blood- 
like appearance. As they grow and heeome mature,? 
the marrow ehanges its colour just like the other parts ¢ 
of the body and the viscera, which while the creature 
is young all have a blood-like appearance owing to the 
large quantity of blood in them. 

Animals which contain lard have greasy marrow, 
like lard ; those whose coneocted ised produces not 
a substanee like lard but suet have suety marrow. 
Hence, in the horned animals which have teeth in 
one jaw only the marrow is suety. and in the animals 
that have teeth in both j jaws and are polvdactylous it 
is like lard. (The spinal marrow cannot possibly be 
of this nature because it has to be continuous and 
to pass without a break right through the whole 
spine which is divided into separate vertebrae; and if 
it were fatty or suety it eould not hold together as 
well as it does, but it would be either brittle or fluid.) 


© Dynamis. See Introduction, pp. 30 ff. and note on 616 a 14. 
¢ Lit. “* are concocted. 7 
¢ A good instance of Aristotle’s usage of the term “ part. 
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1 gXlyos per errorem Bekker. 
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Some animals have no marrow worth mentioning : 
these are they whose bones are strong and close- 
textured : for instanee, the Lion, whose bones eon- 
tain so insignificant an amount of marrow that they 
look as if they contained none at all. Now in view of 
the fact that the bodies of animals must have in them 
either bones or the counterpart of bones (e.g. the 
spines in water-animals), it follows of necessity that 
some of them must contain marrow as well, due to the 
enclosing of the nourishment out of which the bones 
are formed. Now we have stated already that the 
nourishment of all the parts of the body is blood. 
And it is quite reasonable that the various sorts of 
marrow should be suety and lardy; beeause the 
blood undergoes coneoetion owing to the heat pro- 
duced by its being surrounded by bone, and the 
product of blood when it undergoes concoction by 
itself is suet and lard. And also, of the animals that 
have strong, elose-textured bones, some have no 
marrow, others have but little, and this is reasonable 
too, because the nourishment gets used up to supply 
the substance of the bones themselves. 

In those animals that have no bones but spine 
instead, the backbone contains the only marrow they 
possess. It is the nature of these creatures to have 
but a small amount of blood, and their only hollow 
spine is that of the backbone. ‘Therefore the marrow 
is formed in it—indeed, it is the only bone where 
there is room for the marrow, and the only one 
which requires something to connect it together, 
owing to its being divided up into segments. 
This also explains why the marrow here is (as 
I have already said) somewhat different from the 
marrow elsewhere. It has to serve as a fastening, 
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f A 4 b) A f ~ 4 4 
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mepittwpa Tov Caw. 
1 Bepudos PZ: Oeppov vulg. 
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and so it is sticky ; and it is sinewy too sO that it 
can stretch. 

We have now explained why marrow is present in 
certain animals. We have also made clear what 
marrow is. The surplus of the blood-like nourishment 
which is distributed to the bones and spine gets 
enclosed within them, and after it has undergone 
concoction then it is marrow. 

Vil. The brain is the next subject on our list. It 
comes appropriately after the marrow, as many think 
that the brain is really marrow @ and is the source of 
the marrow. because, as observation shows, the spinal 
marrow is continuous with the brain. As a matter 
of fact, however, the two are quite opposite in nature. 
The brain is the coldest of all the parts in the body, 
whereas the marrow is hot, as is shown by the fact 
that it is greasy and fat. And that is the real reason 
why the spinal marrow is continuous with the brain. 
Nature is always contriving to set next to anything 
that is excessive a reinforcement of the opposite sub- 
stance, so that the one may level out the excess of 
the other. Now there are many indications that the 
marrow is hot; and the coldness of the brain is 
shown not only by its being cold to the touch, but 
also by its being the driest of all the fluid parts ar the 
body and the one that has the least blood in it—in 
fact, it has none at all. It is, however, not a residue, 
nor is it to be classed among the parts that are con- 
tinuous. It is peculiar in its nature, and this after all 
is but reasonable. Inspection shows that the brain 
has no continuity with the sensory parts, but this is 
shown still more unmistakably by the fact that like 
the blood and the residue of animals it produces no 
sensation when it is touched. 


S Cf. Plato, Timaéus 75 Cc, D. 
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1 (uév) Rackham. 


* e.g. Democritus ; see Aristotle, De anima, 403 b 31. 
’ Or, ‘‘ proportion.” 
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The brain is present in order to preserve the animal 
organism as a whole. Some ¢ maintain that the Soul 
of an animal is Fire or some such substance. This is 
a crude way of putting it; and might be improved 
upon by saying that the Soul subsists in some body 
of a fiery nature. The reason for this is that the 
hot substance is the most serviceable of all for the 
activities of the Soul, since one of the activities of 
the Soul is to nourish; another is to cause motion ; 
and these are most readily effected by means of 
this substance (viz. the hot). So to say that the 
Soul is fire is like saying that the craftsman, or his 
craft, is the saw or the auger which he uses, on 
the ground that the activity is performed while the 
two are near together. From what we have said this 
at any rate isclear: animals must of necessity have in 
themacertainamount of heat. Now,everything needs 
something to counterbalance it, so that it may achieve 
moderation and the mean; for it is the mean, and 
not either of the extremes apart. which has re- 
ality and rationality.2 For this cause nature has 
contrived the brain to counterbalance the region of 
the heart and the heat in it ; and that is why animals 
have a brain, the composition of which is a combina- 
tion of Water and Earth. Hence, although all 
blooded animals have a brain, practically none of 
the others has (unless it be just a counterpart, as 
in the case of the Octopus), for since they lack blood 
they have but little heat. 

The brain. then, makes the heat and the boiling in 
the heart well blent and tempered ; vet in order that 
the brain may still have a moderate heat, blood- 
vessels run from the great Blood-vessel and what is 
known as the Aorta, till they reach the membrane 
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1 (kat) Rackham. 
2 Porepod coni. Buss. (turbidi X): woAdod vulg. 
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which surrounds the brain. And in order to prevent 
injury being done through heat, the blood-vessels 
surrounding it are not few and large but small and 
multitudinous ; and the blood is not muddy and 
thick but thin and clear. This also explains why 
fluxes begin in the head; they oecur when the 
parts around the brain are colder than the rightly- 
proportioned blend.* What happens is that, as the 
nourishment exhales upwards through the blood- 
vessels, the residue from it becomes cooled owing 
to the specific nature of the brain, and produces 
fluxes of phlegm and serum. And we should be justi- 
fied in maintaining that this process resembles, on 
a small seale, the one which produces rain-showers. 
Damp vapour exhales up from the earth and is carried 
into the upper regions by the heat; and when it 
reaches the cold air up aloft, it condenses back again 
into water owing to the eold, and pours down to- 
wards the earth. However, so far as Natural Philo- 
sophy is coneerned with these matters, the proper 
place to speak of them is in the Origins of Diseases.® 

Furthermore, it is the brain (or, if there is no brain, 
its counterpart) which produces sleep in animals. 
It cools the onflow of blood which comes from the 
food (or else is due to other causes of the same sort), 
and weighs down the part where it is (that is why 
when a person is sleepy his head is weighed down), 
and eauses the hot substance to escape below to- 
gether with the blood. Hence, the blood accumu- 
lates unduly in the lower region of the body and 
produces sleep; at the same time it takes away 
from those animals whose nature is to stand upright 
the power to do so, and the others it prevents from 


a See p. 38. >’ No such treatise exists. 
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¢ See De somno, 455 b 28 ff., especially 456 b 17 ff. 
> The cranial bone, which covers the anterior fontanelle. 
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holding their heads upright. These matters have 
been spoken of separately in the treatises on Sensation 
and on Sleep.* 

I said the brain is compounded of Water and 
Earth. This is shown by what happens when it is 
boiled. Then it becomes solid and hard: the earthy 
substance is left behind after the Water has evapor- 
ated owing to the heat. It is Just what happens 
when pulse and other forms of fruit are boiled ; they 
also get hard and earthy altogether, because the 
greater part of them is earth, and the fluid mixed 
with it departs when they are boiled. 

Of all the animals, man has the largest brain for 
his size ; and men have a larger brain than women. 
In both cases the largeness is due to there being a 
great deal of heat and blood in the region around the 
heart and the lung. This too explains why man is 
the only animal that stands upright. As the hot sub- 
stance prevails in the body it induces growth, begin- 
ning from the centre along its own line of travel. 
It is against great heat, then, that a large supply of 
fluid and cold is provided. This bulk of moisture 
is also the reason why the bone that surrounds the 
brain (called by some the bregma)” is the last of all 
to solidify ; the hot substance takes a long time to 
evaporate it off. This phenomenon does not occur 
in any other of the blooded animals. Again, man 
has more sutures in the skull than any other animal, 
and males have more than females. ‘The size of the 
brain is the reason for this also; it is to secure 
ventilation, and the larger the brain, the more 
ventilation it requires. Ifthe brain becomes unduly 
fluid or unduly solid, it will not perform its proper 
function, but will either fail to cool the blood or else 
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* At De gen. an, 722 a, 776 a 15 ff. 
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will make it set fast, thus producing various forms of 
disease, madness, and death. Indeed, the heat that 
is in the heart, being the source, is extremely re- 
sponsive to any influence upon it; and if the blood 
which surrounds the brain undergoes any change or 
any other affection, then this heat at once becomes 
sensitive of it. 

We may now claim to have considered all the fluids 
which are present in animal bodies from their very 
earliest stages. There are others which are first 
produced only at some later stage, and among these 
we must reckon the residues of the nourishment— 
that is to say, the deposits from the bladder and 
from the gut; and also semen, and milk; these 
make their appearance according to the species and 
sex of the animal concerned. Discussion of the resi- 
dues of the nourishment will come in appropriately 
during our general consideration and examination 
of nourishment ; we shall then show in what animals 
they occur, and why they do so. Semen, which 
gives rise to generation, and milk, which exists on 
account of generation, we shall deal with in the 
treatise on Generation.” 

VIII. We must now go on to consider the rest of Flesh and 
the uniform parts. Let us take first of all Flesh (and, °°?® 
where Flesh is absent, its counterpart), for this is to 
animals both a principle and a body in itself. Its 
primacy can also be logically shown, as follows. We 
define an animal as something that has the power of 
sensation, and chiefly the primary sensation, which 
is touch ; and the organ through which this sensation 
is effected is the flesh (or its counterpart). And 
flesh is either its primary organ (comparable to the 
pupil in the case of sight), or else it is the organ and 
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@ Apparently because the objects with which it deals are 
more ‘ corporeal”’ than those of the other senses—it has 
to be in bodily contact with them. 

> As apart from a pr iori reasoning. 

¢ Sometimes, as here, “‘ counterpart ' * could be represented 
by the modern term “ analogue.” 


@ Lit., ‘ the soft-shelled creatures.” 
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the medium of the sensation combined in one (com- 
parable to the pupil plus the whole of the transparent 
medium in the case of sight). Now not only was it 
pointless, it was impossible for Nature to make such 
a combination in the case of the other senses ;_ with 
touch, however, it was due to necessity, since its 
sense-organ is the only one which is corporeal— 
or at least it is definitely the most corporeal one.? 
It is also clear from our actual experience in sensation? 
that all the other parts exist for the sake of the organ 
of touch (the flesh). In these I include the bones, the 
skin, the sinews, the blood-vessels ; also the hair, nails 
of every sort and kind, and the like. The bones, 
for instanee, whieh are hard in substance, have been 
devised for the preservation of the soft parts. The 
same is true of the counterpart ¢ of the bones in other 
creatures : two examples in species of fish are spine 
and cartilage. 

Now with some animals this hard supporting 
substance is situated inside the body, with others 
(some of the bloodless ones) it is outside. It is out- 
side in the case of all the Crustacea ¢ (e.g. the Crabs 
and the group of Crayfish), and the group of Testacea® 
too, e.g. those that are known as Oy sters. All these 
have their fleshy part inside, and the earthy part 
which holds it together and protects it is out- 
side—outside, because it performs an additional 
function as well: since these creatures are bloodless, 
they possess but little heat, and the shell acts like 
a couvre-feu; it encloses the faintly burning heat 
and protects it. Another quite different group of 
creatures, the Turtles and the group of freshwater 


¢ Lit., ‘‘the shell-skinned creatures.”’ ‘‘ Testacea’”’ is the 
nearest modern term. See Introduction, p. 23. 
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Tortoises, are apparently in like case. On the other 
hand, the Insects and the Cephalopods are differ- 
ently constructed from these, as well as being 
different from each other. Not only, as it appears, 
have they no bony part, but they have practically 
no earthy part at all distinct from the rest of the 
body. ‘The Cephalopods are almost wholly soft 
and fleshy, yet in order to prevent their bodies 
from being easily destructible as fleshy  struc- 
tures are, the substance of which they are formed 
is intermediate between flesh and sinew, having the 
softness of flesh and the elasticity of sinew. When 
it is split up, it breaks as flesh does, that is, not 
longitudinally but into circular portions. The reason 
for this seems to be that such a structure secures 
the greatest strength. There is found also in these 
creatures the counterpart of the spinous bones of 
fishes ; examples are: the “ pounce ” (os sepiae) of 
the cuttlefish, and the “pen” (gladius) of the 
calamaries. Nothing of this sort, however, appears 
in the Octopuses: this is because in them what is 
called the ‘‘ head ’”’ forms but a small sac, whereas 
in the cuttlefish and calamaries the ‘“ head ”’ is of 
considerable length. So we see that, in order to 
secure that they should be straight and inflexible, 
nature prescribed for them this hard support, just 
as she gave to the blooded creatures bones or spines. 
Quite a different contrivance obtains in the Insects— 
different both from the Cephalopods and from the 
blooded creatures, as has already been stated. In 
the Insects we do not find the clear-cut distinction 
of hard parts and soft ; here, the whole body is hard, 
yet its hardness is such that it is more fleshlike than 
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bone is and more bony and earthy than flesh. The 
purpose of this is to ensure that the body shall not 
easily break up. 

IX. The system of the bones is similar to that of Bones, 
the blood-vessels : each is a connected system begin- 
ning from one point. There is no such thing as a 
bone by itself in isolation; every bone is either 
actually part of the connected scheme, or else is 
attached to it and so is in contact with it. This 
enables Nature to use any couple of bones either 
as a single connected piece, or, when flexion is 
required, as two distinct pieces. In like manner, 
there is no such thing as a blood-vessel by itself in 
isolation: they are all of them parts of one blood- 
vessel. An isolated bone could never discharge the 
function for which all bones exist; for, being dis- 
continuous and disconnected from the rest, it could 
never serve as the means either for bending or for 
straightening a limb ; but worse than that, it would 
be a source of harm, like a thorn or an arrow sticking 
in the flesh. Similarly, if we imagine a blood-vessel 
isolated and not connected with the source of them 
all, it could never keep the blood within it in a proper 
condition, since it is the heat which comes from that 
source Which prevents the blood from congealing, as 
is shown by the putrefaction of blood when separ- 
ated from it. This source of the blood-vessels 
is of course the heart, and the corresponding source 
of the bones in all bony species is what is called the 
backbone. The system of the bones is a connected 
whole, starting from the backbone, since the back- 
bone connects together the length of the animal’s 
body and holds it straight. Now although this back- 
bone is a unity because it is connected together, it 
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is also a thing of many parts because of its division 
into vertebrae, since the body must be able to bend 
while the animal isin motion. And the bones of the 
various limbs (in those animals which have them) 
are connected with this backbone, from which they 
originate. Some of them have extremities which fit 
on to each other: either (a) one is hollow and the 
other rounded, or (6) both are hollow and hold a 
huckle-bone between them (as it might be a bolt), 
to admit of bending and extension, since these 
movements would be quite impossible or at any rate 
unsatisfactory without such an arrangement. (c) 
There are some joints in which the adjacent ends of 
the two bones are similar in shape ; [these are bound 
together by sinews,] and there are pieces of cartilage 
inserted in between them, like a pad, to prevent 
them from rubbing against each other.? 

Now the whole system of the bones exists to sub- 
serve the fleshy parts of the body, which have their 
place around the bones and are attached to them by 
thin fibrous threads. Modellers who set out to mould 
an animal out of clay or some other plastic substance 
begin first of all with a hard and solid core and mould 
their figure round it. Nature’s method has been the 
same in fashioning animals out of flesh. With one 
exception, all the fleshy parts have a core of bone: 
for the parts that move and bend, this is present as 
a means for enabling the limb to bend; for those 
that do not move, it serves as a protection: an 
example of this are the ribs, enclosing the chest, 
which are a means of protection for the viscera in 


¢ The text of this paragraph has been confused by a 
number of interpolations, most of which I have omitted in 
translating. 
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¢ Cartilaginous fishes, including the sharks. 
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the region of the heart. The exception is the parts 
near the belly, which in all animals are boneless. 
The purpose of this is that the swelling which takes 
place of necessity after the receipt of nourishment 
inay not be hampered, and (in females) to prevent 
any interference with the growth of the fetus. 

The nature of the bones is similar in all viviparous 
animals (that is, internally viviparous as well as 
externally); and as the Vivipara are much larger 
proportionately in bodily size than other animals, 
their bones are strong. In some places many of these 
animals grow to a great size, as for example in Libya 
and other hot dry countries. These large animals 
need stronger and bigger and harder supports, 
especially those of them that are particularly violent 
in their habits. Hence, the bones of males are harder 
than the bones of females, and those of carnivorous 
animals than those of herbivorous, because the car- 
nivorous have to fight for their food. An example 
is the Lion: it has such hard bones that when they 
are struck fire is kindled as it is from stones. Note 
that the Dolphin, being viviparous, has bones like the 
other viviparous creatures, and not fish-spines. 

In the creatures which though blooded are not 
viviparous Nature has made a serics of graduated 
changes: for example, birds have bones, but they 
are weaker than the bones of the Vivipara. The 
oviparous fishes have fish-spine, not bone; and the 
serpents have bone whose nature is that of fish-spine ; 
except the very large species, and they have bones, 
because (just like the Vivipara) if their bodies are 
to be strong the solid framework of them must be 
stronger. The creatures called Selachia “ have spines 
made of cartilage. This is because their movement 
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1 Cupddes Z. 2 Londdn EPSZ. 
3 [ra CHa] secludit Rackham. 





¢ Cf. the “ law of organic equivalents.” 
> See note on 644 a 17. 
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has to be somewhat supple, and aecordingly the 
supporting framework of their bodies must be some- 
what pliable, not brittle. In addition, Nature cannot 
allot the same plentiful supply of any one substanee 
to many different parts of the body ;* and in the case 
of the Selachia she has used up all the available earthy 
substance in constructing their skin. In the Vivipara 
too there are many instances of cartilaginous bones : 
they are found where it is an advantage that the 
solid framework should be pliable and glutinous for 
the benefit of the flesh that surrounds them. This 
applies to the ears and the nostrils. Such projecting 
parts quickly get broken if they are brittle. Car- 
tilage and bone are the same in kind and differ 
only by “the more and less’’®; so neither of them 
continues to grow when it has been cut out of the 
living organism. 

The cartilages of land-animals contain no marrow— 
that is, no marrow existing as a separate thing. 
What in ordinary bones is separable is here mixed 
in with the body of the cartilage and gives it its 
pliable and glutinous character. In the Selachia, 
however, although the backbone is cartilaginous it 
contains marrow, because it stands to these creatures 
in place of a bone. 

The following substances or “ parts ’’ resemble 
bones very closely as regards their feel : the various 
sorts of nail; hoof and talon; horn, and_ beak. 
All these substances are present for the sake of self- 
detence. This is shown by the fact that the complete 
structures which are made out of them and bear the 
same names—e.g. the complete hoof, or horn—have 
beencontrived in each case by Nature for the creature's 
self-preservation. We must reekon the teeth in this 
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class too. In some creatures teetl are present to 
discharge one function only—viz. mastication ; in 
others they are a means of force as well (e.g. 
sawlike teeth and tusks). All these parts are 
of necessity earthy and solid in character; that 
is the proper sort of substance for a weapon. 
So there is a tendency for all parts of this sort to 
appear in the four-footed Vivipara more extensively 
than in man, because the former all have more earthy 
matter in their constitution. We shall, however, con- 
sider these substances, and the other kindred ones 
such as skin, bladder, membrane, hair, feather, and 
the counterparts of them, and all such parts, when 
we come to deal with the non-uniform parts. Then 
also we shall consider the Causes of them and for 
what purpose each of them is present in animal bodies; 
since it is true to say, of both sets of things, that our 
knowledge of them must be derived from a study of 
the functions which they discharge. The reason why 
we have just been taking them with the uniform 
substances and out of their proper order is that in 
them the name of the complete structure is the same 
as that of a portion of it, and also because the sources 
and principles of them all are bone and flesh. We 
also left out all mention of semen and milk when we 
were considering the fluid uniform substances. As 
semen is the source of the things that are generated 
and milk is the food that feeds them, the proper place 
to discuss these is in the treatise dealing with 
Generation. 


X. We may now make what is practically a fresh 
beginning. We will begin first of all with the things 
that come first in importance. 
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@ These three parts of the “ perfect’? animals are again 
referred to at De juv. et sen. 468 a 13 ff At De gen. an. 
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An animal can neither exist nor grow without food. 
Therefore in all living creatures of perfect formation 4 
there are two parts most necessary above all: one by 
which food is taken in and the other by which residues 
are eliminated. (Plants—which also we include 
under the head of living things—have, it is true, no 
place for the useless residue, but this is because their 
food, which they get out of the earth, is already con- 
eocted before it enters them, and instead of this 
residue they yield their fruit and seeds.) And in all 
ereatures there is a third part intermediate between 
these indispensable two, and this is the seat of the 
source and principle of life. Plants, again, are so made 
as to remain in one place, and thus they do not exhibit 
a great variety of non-uniform substances; they have 
few actions to perform, and therefore but few organs 
are needed to perform them. For this reason we must 
consider plants and their formations separately. But 
with ereatures that not only live but also have the 
power of sensation, the formations are more varied, 
and there is more diversity in some than in others, the 
greatest variety being found in those creatures which 
in addition to living have the capability of living the 
good life, as man has. Man is the only one of the 
animals known to us who has something of the divine 
in him, or if there are others, he has most. This is 
one reason why we ought to speak about man first, 
and another is that the shape of his external parts is 
better known than that of otheranimals. Another and 
obvious reason is that in man and in man alone do the 
natural parts appear in their natural situation: the 





733b1 and 737b 16, 26, the “ perfect ’? animals are the 
viviparous ones. For the “most highly finished” animals 
see 666 a 28. 
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@ See the identical phrase in De resp. 477 a 22. 
> Cf. Plato, Timaeus 75 a-c. 
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upper part of man is placed towards the upper part 
of the universe.* In other words, man is the only 
animal that stands upright. 

In man, the head is lacking in flesh, and this follows of the 
of necessity from what we have said about the brain. jfead: the 
Some ® say (erroneously) that if the head abounded Sense- 
with flesh mankind’s lifespan would be longer than °S*"* 
it is, and they explain the absence of flesh as on pur- 
pose to facilitate sensation, their view being that the 
brain is the organ of sensation, and that sensation 
cannot penetrate parts that are too fleshy. Neither 
of these assertions is true. The truth is that if 
the part surrounding the brain were fleshy, the 
effect of the brain would be the very reverse 
of that for which it is intended: it would be 
unable to cool the rest of the body because it would 
be too hot itself. And, of course, the brain is not 
responsible for any of the sensations at all; it has no 
more power of sensation than any of the residues. 
People adopt these erroneous views because they are 
unable to discover the reason why some of the senses 
are placed in the head ; but they see that the head 
is a somewhat unusual part, compared with the rest, 
so they put two and two together and argue that 
the brain is the seat of sensation. The correct view, 
that the seat and source of sensation is the region 
of the heart, has already been set forth in the treatise 
Of Sensation,® where also I show why it is that two of 
the senses, touch and taste, are evidently connected 
to the heart ; of the remaining three, smell is placed 
between the other two, hearing and sight, and these 
are practically always located in the head: this is 
owing to the nature of the organs through which 


° De sensu, 438 b 25 ff. 
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1 (émet . . . alo@yradv) Cook Wilson, qui et (ov) post 
Acyopevoy, 1. 35. 
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they operate. Sight is always located there. The 
case of hearing and smell in fishes and the like 
shows that the opinion I maintain is patently correct. 
These creatures hear and smell, although they have 
no obvious and visible organs for these senses in the 
head. As for sight, it is reasonable enough that 
when present it should always be located near the 
brain, for the brain is fluid and cold, and the sense- 
organ of sight is identical in its nature with water, 
which of all transparent substances is the easiest to 
keep confined. Again, those senses which are in- 
tended for more precise work than the others must 
necessarily receive greater precision by being situ- 
ated in parts where the blood is specially pure, since 
the movement of the heat in the blood ousts the 
activity appropriate to sensation. ‘hese are the 
reasons why the organs of these senses are placed in 
the head. 

Now the back of the head is free from fleshiness as 
well as the front. This is because the head is the 
part which all animals that possess one have to hold 
as upright as possible. Nothing that carries a burden 
ean raise itself upright, and the head would be 
burdened if it were well covered with flesh. And 
this is another reason to show that the lack of flesh 
on the head is not for the purpose of enabling the 
brain to function in sensation. There is no brain in 
the back of the head, although the back has no more 
flesh on it than the front. 

Some animals have their organ of hearing as well 
as of sight located in the region of the head. This is 
well explained on our view, which is that the organ 
of hearing is of air. The space in the head called the 
vacuum is full of air. 
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¢ ‘This passage seems to be a note on a remark which comes 
a few lines below, and should probably be omitted from the 
text. Part of it is taken from 666 a 16. 
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Passages (or channels) run from the eyes to the 
blood-vessels that are round the brain. And, again, 
a passage runs from the ears and connects to the 
back of the brain. 

[No bloodless part is capable of sensation, nor 
indeed is the blood itself. It is the parts which are 
made out of blood that have this faculty. Hence, 
in the blooded animals, no bloodless part is capable 
of sensation, nor indeed is the blood itself, for it is 
no part of animals. | ¢ 

The brain, whenever there is one, is in the forepart 
of the head. This is (a) because all acts of sensation 
take place in a forward direction ; (b) because the 
heart, from which sensation has its origin, is in the 
forepart of the body; and (c) because the process 
of sensation depends upon parts that have blood 
in them, whereas the sac at the back of the head 
contains no blood-vessels at all. In fact, Nature 
has located the sense-organs in a very satisfactory 
manner. The ears are half-way round the circum- 
ference of the head, because they are to hear sounds 
from all directions alike and not only from straight 
before them. The eyes face front: this is because 
sight is along one straight line, and we must be able 
to see along the line in which we are moving, which 
is directly forward. The nostrils are between the 
eyes, and this is quite reasonable. Each of the 
sense-organs is double, because the body itself is 
double : it has a right side and a left side. It must 
be admitted that this duality is not at all clear in the 
case of touch: this is because the primary sense- 
organ of touch is not the flesh or a corresponding part, 
but something internal. With the tongue the duality 
is not very clear, but more so than with touch. 
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6 Aristotle seems to refer here to the forked tongues of 
certain animals. See 660 b 7 ff. 
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(Taste, in fact, is itself, as it were, a sort of touch.) 
The duality is plain, however, even with this sense, 
for it is seen to be divided.2 With the other senses, 
the organ is more evidently parted into two: there 
are two ears and two eyes, and two passages for the 
nostrils in the nose. The sense of smell, if it had 
been otherwise placed—separated into two, that is, 
like the sense of hearing—would not have been 
able to perform its proper function; nor would 
that part of the body in which it is situated, since 
in animals which have nostrils, the sensation of 
smell is effected by means of inspiration, and this 
part is at the front and in the middle. This is 
why Nature has brought the nostrils together in a 
straight line and made them the central of the three 
sense-organs in the head, located where the motion 
of in-breathing takes place. 

In the other animals as well as in man these sense- 
organs are very satisfactorily arranged as required 
by the peculiar nature of each animal. XI. For 
instance, the quadrupeds have ears that stand out free 
from the head, and they are higher than the eyes— 
or appear to be, although this is not really so: it is 
an illusion due to the fact that these animals are not 
upright but stand on all fours. And as they are 
usually in this posture when in motion, it is useful for 
them to have their ears well up in the air, and also 
movable: this enables them to be turned round and 
oick up sounds better from all directions. 

XII. Birds have the auditory passages only, 
owing to the hardness of their skin, and because 
they have feathers instead of hair, which means that 
they have not got the right material for forming 
ears. The same argument applies to those oviparous 
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¢ Or, “imperfectly developed.” Cf. Bk. ITI. ch. viii. 
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quadrupeds which have horny scales. One vivi- 
parous animal, the Seal, has no ears but only auditory 
passages ; but this is because, though a quadruped, 
it is deformed.? 

XIII. Man, the Birds, and the Quadrupeds (both 
viviparous and oviparous) have a protective covering 
for their eyes. The viviparous quadrupeds have 
two eyelids to each eye (which also enable them 
to blink) ; some of the birds, especially the heavily 
built ones, and the oviparous quadrupeds, when 
they close their eyes, do so with the lower eyelid ; 
birds, however, can blink, with the aid of a mem- 
brane that comes out of the corner of the eye. The 
reason for the existence of these protective cover- 
ings is that the eye is fluid in ordcr to ensure 
keenness of vision. If the eye had been con- 
structed with a hard skin it would of course have 
been less liable to injury by impact from without, 
but its vision would have been duller. For this 
cause the skin round the pupil is left thin and fine, 
and the safety of the eye is ensured by the addition 
of the eyelids. The movement of the eyelids known 
as blinking is a natural and instinctive one, not 
dependent on the will, and its object is to prevent 
things from getting into the eyes. All animals 
that have eyelids do it, but human beings blink 
most of all, because they have the thinnest and 
finest skin. 

Now the eyelid is encased with skin ; and that is 
why, like the tip of the foreskin, it will not unite 
again once it has been cut, because both of them 
are skin and contain no flesh. 

We said just now that some birds and the ovi- 
parous quadrupeds close the eye with the lower 
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eyelid only. This is due to the hardness of the 
skin which surrounds the head. (a) The heavily 
built birds are not great fliers, and so the material 
which would have supplied growth for the wings has 
been diverted, resulting in thickness of the skin. 
These creatures, then, use only the bottom eyelid to 
cover the eye; whereas pigeons and such use both 
eyelids. (6) With regard to the oviparous quad- 
rupeds: As the horny scales with which they are 
covered are in every case harder than hair. so their 
skin also is harder than ordinary skin. And as the 
skin on their heads is hard, they can have no upper 
eyelid; but lower down the skin has some flesh with 
it, and so they have a lower eyelid that is thin and 
extensible. 

Now the heavily built birds blink not with this 
lower eyelid, because its motion is slow, but with 
the membrane above mentioned, whose motion is 
swift, as is requisite. This blinking or nictitating 
begins at the corner of the eye nearest the nostrils, 
because it is better that the membranes should have 
one place of origin rather than two, and in these birds 
this is where the eye and nostril are conjoined ; also, 
the front is more a place of origin than the side. 

The oviparous quadrupeds do not blink in this 
way, because, unlike birds, which have to use their 
eyes over great distances, they go upon the ground, 
and therefore there is no need for them to have 
fluid eyes or great accuracy of sight. The crook- 
taloned birds are sharp-sighted, for they view their 
prey from above, and that also explains why they 
fly to a greater height than other birds. The 
birds that remain on the ground, however, and do 
not fly much (e.g. barn-door fowls and the like) are 
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not sharp-sighted, since there is no urgent necessity 
for it in their kind of life. 

Many differences in the eye itself are found among 
the Fishes, the Insects and the hard-skinned Crus- 
tacea, though not one of them has eyelids. In the 
hard-skinned Crustacea there cannot be an eyelid at 
all, for the action of an eyelid depends upon swift 
working of the skin. To compensate for the lack 
of this protection, all these creatures have hard 
eyes: it is as though the eyelid were all of a piece 
with the eyeball, and the creature looked through 
the lid as well. But since the vision is bound to be 
dimmed by this hardness of the eye, Nature has 
given the Insects (and even more noticeably the 
Crustacea) movable eyes, just as she has given some 
quadrupeds movable ears; this is to enable them 
to turn towards the light and catch its rays and so 
to quicken their vision. Fish have fluid eyes for the 
following reason. ‘They move about a good deal and 
have to use their sight over long distances. Now 
when land-animals do this, they are looking through 
air, which is highly transparent ; but fish move about 
in water, which is inimical to sharpness of vision 5 so 
to counteract its opacity their eyes are fluid in 
composition. At the same time, water contains far 
fewer objects to strike against the eyes than the air 
does; hence fish need no eyelids, and because 
Nature never makes anything without a purpose, 
they have none. 

XIV. Those animals that have hair on their body Eyelashes 
have eyelashes on their eyelids: the others (birds and Bee 
and the creatures with horny scales) have none. 
There is one exception to this rule: the Libyan 
ostrich, which has eyelashes. The cause of this 
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will be explained later.* Man is the only animal 
which has eyelashes on both lids. Why is this ? 
The quadrupeds tend to have more hair on their 
backs than on the underside of the body; but in 
man the reverse is true. The purpose of hair is to 
give protection; and as the quadrupeds go on all 
fours, they need more protection on their backs ; so 
they have no hair on their front, although the front 
is the nobler of the two sides. Man goes upright, 
and so there is nothing to choose as regards his need 
of protection between front and back. Therefore 
Nature has prescribed the protection for the nobler 
side, the front—an example of how, out of given 
conditions, she is always the cause of that which is 
the better. This, then, is why none of the quad- 
rupeds has lower eyelashes (though some have a 
few scattered hairs growing on the lower eyelid), 
or hair in the axillae or on the pubes, as man has. 
Instead of this, some of them have thick hair all 
over the back part of® their body (e.g. dogs), some 
of them have a mane (e.g. horses and such), others 
a flowing mane, like the male lion. Again, if an 
animal has a tail of any length, Nature decks that 
with hair too; long hair for tails with a short stem 
(e.g. horses), short hair for tails with a long stem. 
This, however, is not independent of the general 
condition of the whole animal, for Nature gives 
something to one part of the body only after she 
has taken it from another part. So when she has 
made an animal’s body extremely hairy, we find 
that there is not much hair about the tail. An 
example of this is the Bears. 


@ See 697 b 13 ff. 
6 Platt deletes ‘‘ the back part of.” 
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¢ This is one of the passages fastened upon by Bacon in 
his tirade against the importation of final causes into physics, 
Adv. of Learning (publ. 1605), ii. pp. 29, 30: “‘ This I finde 
done not onely by Plato, who euer ancreth vyppon that shoare, 
but by Aristotle, Galen, and others, who do vsually likewise 
fall vppon these flatts of discoursing causes ; For to say that 
the haires of the Eye-liddes are for a quic-sette and fence about 
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Man has the hairiest head of all the animals. This 
is (a) due to necessity, because the brain is fluid, and 
the skull has many sutures ; and a large outgrowth 
necessarily oecurs where there is a large amount of 
fluid and hot substance. But also (6) it is on purpose 
to give protection ; that is, the hair affords shelter 
both from excessive cold and from excessive heat. 
The human brain is the biggest and the most fluid 
of all brains ; therefore it needs the greatest amount 
of protection. A very fluid thing is very liable both 
to violent heating and violent cooling, while sub- 
stances of an opposite nature are less liable to such 
affections. 

This, however, is a digression. We were led into it 
because the subject was connected with our investi- 
gation of the cause of eyelashes. Anything further 
that there is to be said about it will be said in its 
proper place. 

XV. Both eyebrows and eyelashes exist to afford 
protection to the eyes : the eyebrows, like the eaves 
of a house, are to protect the eyes from the fluids 
that run down fron: the head ; the eyelashes are like 
the palisades which are sometimes put up in front of 
an enclosure ; their purpose is to keep out things that 
try to get in.* However, the eyebrows are placed 
where two bones join (which is why they often get so 
thick in old age that they have to be cut); and the eye- 
lashes are placed at the ends of sinall blood-vessels, 
which have to stop where the skin itself comes to 


the Sight .. . and the like, is well inquired & collected in 
Merapnisicxr, but in Putsicxe they are impertinent.” But 
there is no incompatibility, p. 83, ‘‘ For the cause rendred 
that the haires about the Eye-liddes are for the safeguard of the 
sight, doth not impugne the cause rendred, that Pilositie is 
incident to Orifices of Moisture.” Seealso Xen. Alem. i. 4. 6. 
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Tepas exer TOD pajKovs: wor avayKatov dia THY 
amtovcav ixpdda TwPaTLKHY ovoav, av ra Te Tijs 
pvoews Epyov euTodion Tpos aAAnv xprowv, Kal 
Sua Thy ToLavT ny atria e€ avayKns év Tots TémoLS 
Tovtois ylvec0at Tpixas. 

XVI. Tots pev otv addous Caos Tots TeTpaTrOGL 
Kal CworoKors od TOppw TpdToV TVA OreoTH KEV 
aMifov TO THS ooppycews aicOnr7 prov, aan’ dca 
pev exet Tpopykers ets oTevov amnywevas Tas 
oLayovas, €v TO kahoupevep puyxet Kal TO TOV 
PUKTH PWV evuTrdpyet pdptov Kata TOV evdeXOpevov 
tTpomov, tots & dAdo paAdAov dinppwpévov €or 
mpos tas otayovas. 6 8° édAédas idtaitatov exer 
TovTo TO poptov Tov aAAwy Cow: Td Te yap 
péyeDos Kat THY dvvapuv eyeu mEpiTTHV. PUKTHP 
yap €oTLW @ THY Tpodny mpoodyerat, Kkabdzep xetpl 
XpwpeEvos, Tmpd0s TO OTOMa, THY TE ENpay Kal THY 
dypav, Kal Ta d€v0pa mepteditrany avaomd, Kal 
xXpyrac kabamep a av et xetpl. THY yap pvow EN bcs 
cpa TO C@ov € EOTL Kal areLov, Q@OT €7TEL THY Tpogpyy 
e€ vypov avveBawev eye, avamvety 8 avayKatov 
meCov ov Kal evariov, Kal [L7) Taxetay movetobat THY 
peTaBodny eK TOU bypod ™pos To Enpov, Kabamep 
evia TOV CworoKwy Kal evaipwy Kal avamveovTwy, 
TO ‘yap péyeBos ov DrrepBadoy, dvayKatov Opoiws 
Wy xpnola TH vyp@ WOTTEP Kal TH Yn otov obv 
Tots KohouBnrais EVLOL ™pos THY avamvony opyava 
ToptCovTat, tva woAuv Xpovov ev TH Ba larry pe- 
vovtes eAkwow eEwlev tot vypod dia Tod opyavou 
TOV adepa, ToLodTov 7» dvats TO TOU pUKTHpOS peé- 
yelos emoinoe tots éAédacw. Sidmep avamveovow 

* Or " strength.” 
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an end. Thus, owing to the faet that the moisture 
which comes off is corporeal in composition, hair must 
be formed at these places even on account of a neces- 
sary cause such as this, unless some function of Nature 
impedes by diverting the moisture to another use. 
XVI. The general run of viviparous quadrupeds 
differ very little among themselves as regards the 
organ of smell. The following variations occur, how- 
ever. Those animals whose jaws project forward and 
become gradually narrower, forming what is ealled 
a snout, have the organ of smell in their snout—this 
being the only possibility ; in the others, the jaws 
and nostrils are more definitely separated. The 
elephant’s nose is unique owing to its enormous size 
and its extraordinary character.*. By means of his 
nose, as if it were a hand, the elephant conveys 
his food, both solid and fluid, to his mouth; by 
means of it he tears up trees, by winding it round 
them. In faet, he uses it for all purposes as if it 
were a hand. This is beeause the elephant has a 
double character: he is a land-animal, but he also 
lives in swamps. He has to get his food from the 
water ; yet he has to breathe, because he is a land- 
animal and has blood ; owing to his enormous size, 
however, he eannot transfer himself quiekly from the 
water on to the land, as do quite a numbcr of blooded 
viviparous animals that breathe ; henee he has to be 
equally at home on land and in the water. Some 
divers, when they go down into the sea, provide 
themselves with a breathing-machine, by means of 
which they can inhale the air from above the surface 
while they remain for a long time in the water. 
Nature has provided the elephant with something of 
this sort by giving him a long nose. If ever the 
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> / ~ , > f N v , 
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BpaduTita Kat THY advtayv Tis Kapibews od yp7- 
cusow’ mpos addAo ovfev. 
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Ava pev ody THY avamrvony Exe. puKTHpa, Kabdmep 
Kal T@v adAwy EKxacTov TaV éeydvTwy TAEvpOVva 
c # o \ Oe \ > ~ ¢ ~ 5 \ \ \ 
muwv, dua de THY Ev TH Vyp@ dtatpiBhv Kat THv 

~ ~ 3 “~ ~ ? 
Bpadutnta THs exetbev pevaBodAns Suvapevov éAit- 
\ / > ~ ~ ~ 
teobau Kal aKpov" agnpnierns d€ THS TOV TrOdSaV 
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Kal 7™pOS Ty aio TOY TOOGY yuwoperny av Bonberav 
TovTW TH popia. 
¢ 
Ov 3d opwdes Kal ot ofers Kal doa GAN évaipa 


1 xpjoot Rackham : xpjotpoy vulg. 
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elephant has to make his way through deep water, 
he will put his trunk up to the surface and breathe 
through it. This is possible, because, as I have said 
already, the trunk is really a nostril. Now it would 
have been impossible for the nostril to be put to all 
these uses if it had not been soft and able to bend ; 
for then by its very length it would have prevented 
the animal from getting its food, just as they say the 
horns of the ‘‘ backward-grazing ” oxen do, forcing 
them to walk backwards as they feed.* So the trunk 
is soft and pliable ; and in consequence Nature, as 
usual, takes advantage of this to make it discharge 
an extra function beside its original one: it has to 
serve instead of forefeet. Now in polydactylous 
quadrupeds the forefeet are there to serve as hands, 
not merely in order to support the weight of the 
animal ; but elephants (which must be included under 
this class of animals, because they have neither a 
solid hoof nor a cloven one) are so large and so heavy 
that their forefeet can serve only as supports ; and 
indeed they are no good for anything else because 
they move so slowly and are quite unsuited for 
bending. 

So the elephant’s nostril is there, in the first place, 
to enable him to breathe (as in all animals that have 
a lung); and also it is lengthened and able to coil 
itself round things because the elephant spends 
much of his time in the water and cannot quickly 
emerge upon land. And as his forefeet are not 
available for the normal function, Nature, as we 
said, presses the trunk into service to supply what 
should have been forthcoming from the feet. 

The Birds and Serpents and the quadrupeds which 


®@ See above, on 648.416. This is from Herodotus, iv. 183. 
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~ 3 \ \ A \ ~ / ‘ \ ‘ 
KTHpas, aAAa Ta ev dia TOV Bpayyiwv, Ta O€ Oia 
Tob avAod, ta 0 evropa dia Tob vrolwparos 
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TvevpaTtt TOD GwyaTos Wrep® CKal)* KiweiTat: TobTO 
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Tro O€ Tous puKTHpas 7 THY xELA@v EoTL dvats 
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3 / \ ~ id W 4 3 . 
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> / \ , \ , A od 
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- pordKa, Z, vulg. : _Swordska EPSUYs 
2 €yee S: Exe vulg. 
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like them are blooded and oviparous, have their 
nostril-passages in front of the mouth: but they have 
nothing which except for its function can be called 
nostrils—nothing distinctly articulated. A bird, at 
any rate, one might say has no nose at all. The 
reason for this is that its beak really replaces jaws. 
And this is because of the natural structure of birds. 
A bird is a winged biped ; hence its head and its neck 
must be light in weight, and its breast must be 
narrow ; and it has a beak, which (a) is made out of 
bony material, so that it will serve as a weapon as 
well as for the uptake of food, and (6) is narrow, owing 
to the small size of the head. It has the passages for 
smell in this beak, but it is impossible for it to have 
nostrils there. 

We have spoken already about the animals that do 
not breathe, and shown why they have no nostrils : 
some of them smell by means of the gills, some 
through a blow-hole ; while the insects smell through 
the middle part of the body. All of them smell, as 
all of them move, by means of the connate pneuma 4 
of their bodies, which is not introduced from without, 
but is present in all of them by nature. 

In all blooded animals that have teeth, the lips have nips. 
their place below the nostrils. (As stated already, 
birds have a bony beak for getting food and for de- 
fence ; and this is as it were teeth and lips run into 
one. The nature of the beak can be illustrated thus. 
Supposing, in a human being, that the lips were 
removed, and all the upper teeth were welded to- 


@ Cf. De somno et vig. 455 b 34 ff. Fora full account of 
Lupudurov Iveta see G.A. (Loeb edn.), pp. 576 ff. 


> drep SUZ?: dozep vulg. * <¢xai> Peck. 
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gether, and similarly all the bottom teeth, and then 
each set were extended in a forward direction, and 
made to taper: this would result in a beak such as 
birds have.) In all animals except man the lips are 
intended to preserve and to protect the teeth ; hence 
we find that the distinctness of formation in the lips 
is directly proportionate to the nicety and exactitude 
of formation in the teeth. In man the lips are soft 
and fleshy and can be separated. Their purpose is 
(as in other animals) to protect the teeth; but— 
still more important—they subserve a good pur- 
pose, inasmuch as they are among the parts that 
make speech possible. This double function of the 
human lips, to facilitate speech as well as to protect 
the teeth, may be compared with that of the human 
tongue, which is unlike that of any other animal, and 
is used by Nature for two functions (a device of hers 
which we have often noted), (a) to perceive the 
various tastes, and (b) to be the means of speech. 
Now vocal speech consists of combinations of the 
various letters or sounds, some of which are produced 
by an impact of the tongue, others by closing the lips ; 
and if the lips were not supple, or if the tongue were 
other than it is, the greater part of these could not 
possibly be pronounced. Yor further particulars 
about the various differences between these sounds 
you must consult the authorities on Metre. 

It was necessary, however, from the start that each of 
these two parts should be adapted and well-fitted for 
their function as stated above; therefore their nature 
had to be suitable thereto, and that is why they are 
made of flesh. Human flesh is the softest kind of flesh 
there is; and this is because man’s sense of touch is 
much more delicate than that of any other creature. 
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1 Kal pad. exes post ve vulg. ; transposui. 
2 alobntixwrdaTyn supplevi. 
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XVII. Under the vaulted roof of the mouth is Tongue. 
placed the tongue, and it is practically the same in 
all land-animals; but there are variations in the other 
groups, whose tongues are as a whole different from 
those of land- avimals and also different among them- 
selves. The human tongue is the freest, the broadest, 
and the softest of all: this is to enable it to fulfil 
both its functions. On the one hand, it has to per- 
ceive all the various tastes, for man has the most 
delicate senses of all the animals, and a soft tongue 
is the most sensitive, because it is the most re- 
sponsive to touch, and taste is a sort of touch. It 
has, also, to articulate the various sounds and to 
produce speech, and for this a tongue which is soft 
and broad is admirably suited, because it can roll 
back and dart forward in all directions ; and herein 
too its freedom and looseness assists it. This is 
shown by the case of those whose tongues are slightly 
tied: their speech is indistinct and lisping, which 
is due to the fact that they cannot produce all the 
sounds. 

A tongue which is broad can also become narrow, 
on the principle that the great includes the small, 
but not vice versa. That is why the clearest 
talkers, even among birds, are those which have 
the broadest tongues. On the other hand, the 
blooded viviparous quadrupeds have a limited vocal 
articulation ; it is because their tongues are hard 
and thick and not sufficiently loose. Some birds— 
the smaller sorts—have a large variety of notes. 
The crook-taloned birds have fairly broad tongues. 
All birds use their tongues as a means of communica- 
tion with other birds, and some to a very consider- 
able extent, so much so that it is probable that in 
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* See Hist. An. 504b 1, 536 a 20 ff., 597 b 26, 608 a 17. 
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some cases information is actually conveyed from one 
bird to another. I have spoken of these in the 
Researches upon Animals.% 

The tongue is useless for the purpose of speech in 
most of the oviparous and blooded land-animals be- 
cause it is fastened down and is hard ; but it is very 
useful for the purpose of taste, e.g. in the serpents and 
lizards, which have long, forked tongues. Serpents’ 
tongues are very long, but can be rolled into a small 
compass and then extended to a great distance ; they 
are also forked, and the tips of them are fine and hairy, 
owing to their having such inordinate appetites ; by 
this means the serpents get a double pleasure out 
of what they taste, owing to their possessing as it 
were a double organ for this sense. 

Even some of the bloodless animals have an organ 
for perceiving tastes ; and of course all the blooded 
animals have one, including those which most people 
would say had not, e.g., certain of the fishes, which 
have a paltry sort of tongue, very like what the river- 
crocodiles have. Most of these creatures look as if 
they had no tongue, and there is good reason for this. 
(1) All animals of this sort have spinous mouths ; 
(2) the time which water-animals have for perceiv- 
ing tastes is short; hence, since the use of this 
sense is short, so is the articulation of its organ. 
The reason why their food passes very quickly into 
the stomach is because they cannot spend much time 
sucking out its juices, otherwise the water would get 
in as well. So unless you pull the mouth well open, 
you will not be able to see that the tongue is a sepa- 
rate projection. The inside of the mouth is spinous, 
because it is formed by the juxtaposition of the gills 
which are of a spinous nature. 
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Tots be Kpoxodethots oupBadrerat Tt mpos THY 
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évavTiws av EXO Tpos THY THS Tpopiis etaodor, Tpos 
d€ TH KaTW, OTL WOTTEP peTaKerpLerTy  dvw eotiv. 
ETL O€ Kal ovpBeBrKev abt@ meC@ ovre Civ (xOvwv 
Biov, Wote Kal Sia TobTO avayKaiov adiaplpwrov 
avTov €xewv TOUTO TO pOpLoV. 

Tov 0 ovpavov capKeoy moNAot Kat TaV txyOvav 
exovel, Kal TOV ToTapiay Evtot opodpa capKwon 
Kal padaxor, otov ot KaAdovpevoe KuTpivot, wore 
Soxety Tois p41) oKoTrodaw axpiPa@s yA@TTav Eexew 
TOVTNY. ot & tydves dia Ty Elpnuevyv atTiav 
€xouat pev ov apy d €xovet T7V dudphpwow Tijs 
yAwrrns. émet O€ [TAs TpoPijs xdpw]* Kat TOV 
Xupav aicbnors eveort pev TH yAwrroedet poptw, 
od mavtt? O° opotws | ada TO) aKpw Hadvora, Sta 
robto tots iyOvou Toor’ addprorat pLovov, 

"Ezubvpiav 3 Exel tpodjs Ta CHa mavra Ws 
EvovTa atobnow THS 10ovijs THs yevoperns ex THs 
pods: n yap emBupto. Tob 7)0€0s erly. adda To 
jLoptov ovX _Opotov TovTo Taow, @ THY atobnow 
moLlouvTat THS Tpopys, aa Tots fev amoAcAupevov 
tots 5é mpoomedukods, Ogots pyndev Epyov vrapyet 


1 [rijs tpopas xapw] praecedentium interpretationem seclusi, 
cetera correxi: : Tis ev Tots yupots €oTiv i) atabyais (els aicOnow 
ae ro pev (pev 76 EYZ) yAwrroedes exet (€xee om. Z) pLoptov 
vulg. 2 wavri L: mavry vulg. 
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Among the factors which contribute to the de- 
formity of the crocodile’s tongue is the immobility 
of its lower jaw, to which the tongue is naturally 
joined. We must remember, however, that the 
crocodile’s Jaws are topsy-turvy ; the bottom one is 
on top and the top one below; this is clearly so, 
because in other animals the top jaw is the immovable 
one. The tongue is not fixed to the upper jaw (as 
one might expect it to be) because it would get in 
the way of the food as it entered the mouth, but to 
the lower one, which is really the upper one in the 
wrong place. Furthermore, although the crocodile 
is a land-animal, his manner of life is that of a fish, 
and this is another reason why he must have a tongue 
that is not distinctly articulated. 

Many fish, however, have a fleshy roof to their 
mouths. In some of the fresh-water fish—e.g. 
those known as Cyprinoi—it is very fleshy and soft, 
so that casual observers think it is a tongue. In 
fish, however, for the reason already given, the 
tongue, though articulated, is not distinctly so; yet, 
inasmuch as the power also of perceiving tastes 
resides in the tongue-like organ, though not in the 
whole of it equally but chiefly in the tip, therefore on 
this account in fish the tip only is separate from the 
jaw. 

Now all animals are able to perceive the pleasant 
taste which is derived from food, and so they have a 
desire for food, because desire aims at getting that 
which is pleasant. The part, however, by which this 
perception or sensation of the food takes place, is 
not identical in all of them, for some have a tongue 
which moves freely and loosely, others (which have no 
vocal functions) have a tongue that is fastened down. 
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wins, Kal Tots fev oKAnpov tois bé padaKov 
7) oapk@des. 610 Kal Tots padaKkooTpakots, otov 
KapaBots Kal Tots ToLtovTOLS, EVTOS UmapyEt TL TOD 
OTOMLATOS TOLOOTOY, Kal Tots padakiots, olov OnTiats 
Kal moAvmoow. Tadv 8 évrouwy Cowv ena pev 
évTos €yel TO ToLoOUTOY poplov, olov TO THV pLUp- 
pnKwy yévos, woatTws S€ Kal THY daTpAaKOdéppwV 
moAAa: ta 8 €xTds, olov KévTpov, copdov de THY 
dvow kat KotAov, wal’ dua TovTw Kat yevecOat Kat 
Thv Tpodiy avaomav. StAov b€ ToOTO Emi TE ULV 
Kal pedurra@y Kal TavTwWY TOV TovovTWY, eTt O 
em evi TOV da7paxodéepuwy: Tats yap Toppupas 
TooauT IY éxer OUvaptv TobTO TO [Loptov wore Kal 
Tov KoyxvAtwy diaTpuT@ot TO OoTpakov, olov TAY 
oTpopPpwv ois deAcdlovow attas. et O ot 7 
oloTpot Kal ot pvwres ot pev Ta TOV arOpwmTwv 
ot 6€ Kal Ta THY GAAwY CHwy Sépuata dtatpotow. 
év plev ovv TovTos Tots Cwois 4 yAOTTAa ToLadTH 
THY gvow €oTiv, WaTrep avTLOTPOPus: €xouoa 7 
HUKTIpe TH TOV eAepartwy: Kat yap exelvous 7 pos 
Bonbevav O UKTI, Kal TovTOLS 7 WrAGrra GvTe 
KévTpov eoTiv. emi de TOV aAAwy Caw 7 yATTa 
TavTwy €aTly olaviEp EtTopeEV. 





* Under this name Aristotle probably includes several 
species of Purpura and Murex. ‘Tyrian purple (6, 6’ dibrom- 
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Some again have a hard tongue; others a soft or 
fleshy one. So we find that even the Crustacea—e.g. 
the Crayfish and such—have a tongue-like object 
inside the mouth, and so have the Cephalopods—e.g. 
the Sepias and the Octopuses. Of the Insects, some 
have this organ inside the mouth (e.g. the Ants), 
and so have many of the Testacea. Others have it 
outside, as though it were a sting, in which case it is 
spongy and hollow, and so they can use it both for 
tasting and for drawing up their food. Clear ex- 
amples of this are flies and bees and all such creatures, 
and also some of the Testacea. In the Purpurae,? for 
instance, this “ tongue ” has such strength that they 
ean actually bore through the shells of shellfish with 
it, including those of the spiral snails which are used 
as baits for them. Also, there are among the gad- 
flies and cattle-flies creatures that can pierce through 
the skin of the human body, and some can actually 
puncture animal hides as well. Tongues of this sort, 
we may say, are on a par with the elephant’s nose ; 
in their tongue these creatures have a useful sting 
just as the elephant has a handy implement in his 
trunk. 

In all other animals the tongue conforms to the 
description we have given. 
indigo) is obtained from Murex brandaris. For the boring 
powers of these creatures’ tongues see the reference for 


Purpura lapillus given by Ogle (Forbes and Hanley, Brit. 
Mollusca, iii. 385). 
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10 opifovor 8 éxatépovs ot KuvddovTes, pécow THY 
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d&€eis TH dé mAarels elow: opoiws d€ Kat Em 
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Tue subject which follows naturally after our previous Teeth. 
remarks is that of the Teeth. We shall also speak 
about the Mouth, for this is bounded by the teeth 

and is really formed by them. 

In the lower animals teeth have one common 
function, namely, mastication ; but they have addi- 
tional funetions in different groups of animals. In 
some they are present to serve as weapons, offensive 
and defensive, for there are animals which have 
them both for offence and defenee (e.g. the wild 
earnivora) ; others (including many animals both 
wild and domesticated) have them for purposes of 
assistance. 

Human teeth too are admirably adapted for the 
common purpose that all teeth subserve : the front 
ones are sharp, to bite up the food; the molars 
are broad and flat, to grind it small; and on the 
border between the two are the dog-teeth whose 
nature is intermediate between the two: and just as 
a mean shares the nature of both its extremes, so 
the dog-teeth are broad in one part and sharp in 
another. Thus the provision is similar to that of 
the other animals, except those whose teeth are 
all sharp; but in man even these sharp teeth, in 
respect of character and number, are adapted 
chiefly for the purposes of speech, since the 
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yeveow TOV ypappatwv ot mpdchior TOV dddvTwv 
7 
cup Padrdrovrar. 

” ‘ “~ / itd ” A f 

Eva dé rv Ciwv, worep eimopev, Tpophs yapw 
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> 7 A A / Ta a e ‘ 
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> > “ ‘ > f a / 
5° o€e?s Kat emadAdzTovtTas, fev Kapyapddovta 
KareiTar. eet yap ev Tois OdotGW 7 Laxvs adTev, 

A \ / > nN \ A b f ¢€ - 
Tobto de ywor av dia THY o€UTHTA, Ot xpHoyLot 

A A e, A > ‘ 3 / or s 
mpos THY adAKyny evaddAak éeumimtovow, oTws py 
apPAvvwrTar TpLiPdprevor pds aAArHAovS. oddéev SE 

~ / 3 \ er / ‘ / 
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” Y “~ A 6 A ir ~ e 49 

epyov' €a7e de Twv pev Ota TANnyAS  fornJeLa, 

A | A f 4 e 4 “~ Ca 
T&v de Ota SyHypatos. dtomeEp at OyAcrar THY bev 
daKvovaw: od yap éxovat yavAddovras. 

(KafoArov dé ypewy te AaPetv, 6 Kat émt TodTwv 
Kat emt 7toAA@v TaV vaTepov AcxPncopéevwr éoTat 
Xpyoyw.ov. TMV TE yap pos aAKyv Te Kal BonPeray 
opyaviK@y popiwy exacTa aTodiowaw 7 dvats Tots 
duvapevors yphnalar povots 7 padAdov, padtata Se 
TH) padtoTa, oiov Kévtpov, mARKTpov, Képara, 
xavdiddovras Kat et TL TOLODTOV ETEpov. ezeEt 5é Td 
appev taxupoTepov Kat OvpuKwtepov, Ta pev pdva 
ta de paddov ever TA TOLAHTAa TV popiwy. 6ca 


A 4 > ~ 4 aA ‘4 + e \ 
85 ev yap avayKalov Kal Tots OnAeow EVEL, OlOV Ta 


\ \ ‘4 3 e > ¢ 
Tpos THVv Tpopiyyv, Exovat prev HTTov & Exovow, doa 
A \ “~ > 
d€ pos pndev THY avayKaiwy, odK éxovow. Kat 
ne ES EOI De eae ae ee ee eee 
¢ See note on 644 a 17, 
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front teeth contribute a great deal to the formation 
of the sounds. 

As we have said, the teeth of some of the animals 
have one function only, to break up the food. Of 
those animals whose teeth serve also as a defence 
and as weapons, some (like the Swine) have tusks, 
some have sharp interlocking teeth, and are called 
‘“ saw-toothed ”’ as a result. The strength of these 
latter animals lies in their teeth, and sharpness is 
the means of securing this ; so the teeth which are 
serviceable as weapons are arranged to fit in side by 
side when the jaws are closed to prevent them from 
rubbing against each other and becoming blunt. No 
animal has saw-teeth as well as tusks; for Nature 
never does anything without purpose or makes any- 
thing superfluously. These teeth are used in self- 
defence by biting ; tusks by striking. This explains 
why sows bite: they have no tusks. 

(At this point we should make a generalization, 
which will help us both in our study of the foregoing 
cases and of many that are to follow. Nature allots 
defensive and offensive organs only to those creatures 
which can make use of them, or allots them “in a 
greater degree,’ % and “in the greatest degree”’ to 
the animal which can use them to the greatest ex- 
tent. This applies to stings, spurs, horns, tusks, and 
the rest. Example: Males are stronger than females 
and more spirited ; hence sometimes the male of a 
species has one of these parts and the female has 
none, sometimes the male has it “‘in a greater degree.” 
Parts which are necessary for the female as well as 
for the male, as for instance those needed for feed- 
ing, are of course present though “ in a less degree ” ; 
but those which serve no necessary end are not 
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dua TotTO TaYv EAaddwyv ot pev appeves ExOvOL 
f € de fa > b) vw & / be 
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~ \ ~ ae) 
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¢ ~ land \ la 
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1 sic P: d:atpeow. awadw xat vulg. 


@ Probably the parrot-fish. Cf. 675 a3. 
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present. Thus, stags have horns, does have not. 
Thus, too, cows’ horns are different from bulls’ horns, 
and ewes’ from rams’. In many species the males 
have spurs while the females have not. And so with 
the other such parts.) 

All fishes are saw-toothed except one species, 
the Scarus.? Many of them have teeth on their 
tongues and in the roof of the mouth. This is 
because as they live in the water they cannot help 
letting some of it in as they take in their food, and 
they have to get it out again as quickly as possible. 
If they failed to do so, and spent time grinding the 
food small, the water would run down into their gut. 
So all their teeth are sharp and intended only for cut- 
ting up the food. Further, they are numerous and 
placed all over the mouth; so by reason of their 
multitude they can reduce the food into tiny pieces, 
and this takes the place of the grinding process. 
They are also curved; this is because practically the 
whole of a fish’s offensive force is concentrated in 
its teeth. 

The mouth, too, is present in animals on purpose 
to fulfil these same offices, but it has also a further 
purpose, at any rate in those animals which breathe 
and are cooled from without—namely, to effect re- 
spiration. As we said earlier, Nature will often quite 
spontaneously take some part that is common to all 
animals and press it into service for some specialized 
purpose. Thus, the mouth is common to all animals, 
and its normal and universal function has to do with 
food : but sometimes it has an extra function, peculiar 
to some species only : in some it is a weapon, in others 
a means of speech; or more generally, though not 
universally, it serves for respiration. Nature has 
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brought all these functions together under one part, 
whose formation she varies in the different species to 
suit its various duties. That is why the animals 
which use their mouths for feeding, respiration and 
speaking have rather narrow mouths, while those 
that use them for self-defence have wide and gaping 
mouths. All the saw-toothed creatures have these 
wide mouths, for their method of attack is biting, and 
therefore they find it an advantage to have a mouth 
that will open wide; and the wider it opens the 
greater the space the bite will enclose, and the 
greater the number of teeth brought into action. 
Biting and carnivorous fishes have mouths of this 
sort ; in the non-carnivorous ones it is on a tapering 
snout, and this suits their habits, whereas a gaping 
mouth would be useless. 

In birds, the mouth appears in the form of a beak, 
which serves them instead of lips and teeth. Various 
sorts of beak are found, to suit the various uses in- 
cluding defensive purposes to which it is put. All 
of the birds known as crook-taloned have a curved 
beak, because they feed on fleshand take no vegetable 
food: a beak of this form is useful to them in master- 
ing their prey, as being more adapted for the exertion 
of force. Their beak, then, is one weapon of offence, 
and their claws are another ; that is why their claws 
are exceptionally curved. Every bird has a beak 
which is serviceable for its particular mode of life. 
The woodpeckers, for instance, have a strong, hard 
beak ; so have crows, and other birds closely related 
to them; small birds, on the other hand, have 
a finely constructed beak, for picking up seeds and 
catching minute animals. Birds that feed on herb- 
age and that live by marshes (e.g. swimmers and 
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* Under this heading all the Mammalia known to Aristotle 
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web-footed birds) have a beak adapted for their 
mode of life, a special instance of which is the broad 
beak, which enables them to dig for roots easily, just 
as the broad snout of the pig enables it to dig—an 
example of a root-eating quadruped. These root- 
eating birds and other birds of similar habits some- 
times have sharp points at the end of the beak. This 
enables them to deal easily with the herbaceous food 
which they take. 

We have now, I think, spoken of practically all 
the parts that have their place in the head; but 
in man, the portion of the body between the head 
and the neck is called the Prosdpon (Face), a name 
derived, no doubt, from the function it performs. 
Man, the only animal that stands upright, is the 
only one that looks straight before him (prosdthen 
opope) or sends forth his voice straight before him 
(pros6, opa). 

II. We still have to speak of Horns: these also, 
when present, grow out of the head. Horns are 
found only in the Vivipara; though some other 
creatures have what are called horns, owing to their 
resemblance to real horns. None of these so-called 
horns, however, performs the function proper to horns. 
The reason why the Vivipara have horns is for the 
sake of self-defence and attack, and this is not true 
of any of these other creatures, since none of them 
uses its “ horns” for such feats of strength either 
defensively or offensively. The polydactylous ani- 
mals,* moreover, have no horns, because they possess 
other means of defence. Nature has given them claws 
or teeth to fight with, or some other part capable of 


are included, except ruminants, solid-hoofed animals, and 
Cetacea. 
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358 dAdo TL poptov tkavov apvvew. Tav dé diydAwy 
6632 Ta jeev moXAa. Képara Exel Tpos aAkhy, Kat TOV 
PWVvoXav évia, Ta O€ KaL TpOs BorGeav, dgots* pe 
d€dwkev 7 diors adAAnv aAKny T™pos owTnpiav, olov 
TAXUTHTA TW[LATOS , kabarep Tots im7mots BeBonOn- 
Kev, 7 péeyebos, wamep Tais Kap) ols* Kal yap 
5 eyelous virepBody 7H avo TeV aAAwy Cwawp 
A0opav ixavr) KwAvew, O7Eep GupPEePynKeE Tats KapLy- 
rows, Ere d€ pearAXAov Tots eAgdaciw. Ta dé xavA- 
4 iv4 \ \ “~ ca / ‘A ” 2 
dd0vTa, WaTED Kal TO TOV DAV yevos, Sixadov Cov). 
"Ocots & adypyotos méduKev 9 THV KEepatwv 
> / / / ¢ / 4 ¢ 
e€oyy, TovTots mpooréferkey étépav Ponfevay x 
10 PUots, Olov Tais peéev eAddots taxos (7O yap peé- 
’ ~ \ \ \ a“ / av 
yelos ad’t@v Kat TO 7oAvayides wGAAov Brame 7 
\ / \ \ / \ uv 
wperel), kat BovBadous dé Kal SopKaat (71p0s Evid 
bev yap dvOordpeva Tots Képaow dpvvovrat, Ta O€ 
Onprcsdy KaL pedxypa amopevyouat), Tots 6€ Bovacous 
(kat yap ToUTOLs yapupa TA KEpaTa TEPUKE mpos 
15 dAAnAa) THY TOD TEPLTTWLATOS deou: TOUTW yap 
dpvver ar popnberra- KaL TAUTH be Th Tpoécer dta- 
owleTar é eTEpa.. apa & ixavas Kat wAetous Bonfeias 
od dddwKev 4 dvats Tots adtois. 

” 4 \ a“ ~ / , 
Eort d€ ta wActaTa THY Kepatoddpwrv dixada, 
A€yetar dé Kal pwruyov, dv Kadotow *Ivéikov dvov. 
20 =6Ta perv otv aAcioza, xalamep Kal TO o@pa 
OunpyTar TOV Cpu ols TOLetTaL TV KUOLY, deEtov 
Kal aplaTepov, Kal KépaTa dvo mépuKev Exew did 


1 $é post doors vulg.: del. Platt, Thurot. 
2 <6v) Ogle. 





* Cf. above, on 648 a 16. 
> The European bison. 
¢ This is probably the Indian Rhinoceros. This account 
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rendering adequate defence. Most of the cloven- 
hoofed animals, and some of the solid-hoofed, have 
horns, as weapons of offence; some have horns for 
self-defence, as those animals which have not been 
given means of safety and self-defence of a different 
order—the speed, for instance, which Nature has 
given to horses, or the enormous size which camels 
have (and elephants even more), which is sufficient 
to prevent them from being destroyed by other 
animals. Some, however, have tusks, for instance 
swine, although they are cloven-hoofed. 

In some animals the horns are a useless appendage,* 
and to these Nature has given an additional means 
of defence. Deer have been given speed (because 
the size of their horns and the numerous branches 
are more of a nuisance to them than a help). So 
have the antelopes and the gazelles, which, although 
they withstand some attackers and defend them- 
selves with their horns, run away from really fierce 
fighters. The Bonasus,? whose horns curve inwards 
to meet each other, protects itself when frightened 
by the discharge of its excrement. There are other 
animals that protect themselves in the same way. 
Nature, however, has not given more than one 
adequate means of protection to any one animal. 

Most of the horned animals are cloven-hoofed, 
though there is said to be one that is solid-hoofed, 
the Indian Ass,° as it is called. 

The great majority of horned animals have two 
horns, just as, in respect of the parts by which 
its movement is effected, the body is divided 
into two—the right and the left. And _ the 


of it comes from the Jndica of Ktesias of Knidos, quoted in 
Photius’s Bibliotheca, lxxii. pp. 48 b 19 (Bekker) foll. 
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Thv avTny aitiav': €oTt d€ Kal povoKépata, olov oO 
> A C209 A , # Mv > e 
7 opv& Kat 6 “IvdsKos KaAovprevos Ovos. ETL O O 
4 Mv , € > , ” 4 \ 
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¢ ~ ~ > \ iv 
oUTwW yap éKaTEepov THY pep@v padtor av Exot 
Képas €v' TO yap [Léaov OfLolws KoLVOV appoTepwv 
Tov €oyatwv. evrAdyws 8 av dokeve povdoKxepuwv 
> ‘ , ~ / a € \ ‘ 
elvat TO poovuyov Tod Styadouv padAdrov- omAn yap 
4 4 A > N yw / la @ > id 
Kal ynAn Thy adtiy ever Képatt dvow, wol apa 
\ ~ A ~ ~ \ 
Kal Tots avTois 7 oxlots yiverar TOV OTAwY Kal 
~ > 
TOV Kepatwv. éT. Sy oxlows Kal TO dtyadov KAT 
” ~ 4 , > e ? 3 / -” 
EXreuhiy THs dicews eotw, war edtAoyws Tots 
~ A ~ 4 
pwvtyous év tats omAats Sovtoa tiv viEepoynv 
€ , v 3 ~ A / > / 
7 dvois avwlev adetre Kal povoKepwv ETroLnaer. 
? ~ ~ ~ ~ A 
OpOds Sé Kal 76 emt THs Kehadts Tovfoae THY 
~ , , > 4 \ / ¢ 3 / 
TOY Kepatwv duaw, adda py Kabamep o Atowrou 
a ~ 3 A “~ 
Maépos dtapeuderar Tov taipov ote obK emt Tots 
- > ~ > 
pois exer Ta Képata, Oler Tas wAnyas EmoLEtT 
w , ~ 
av iayupotatas, add’ éni tod acbeveotarou pépous 
~ ~ ? \ > 4 / ¢e ~ ~ 9 
THs Kehadjs. ov yap of PrAéemwv 6 M@pos tavr 
> / oe A ~ 
ETETILNOEV. WOTTED yap Kal et eTepwht mov Tod 
owpatos Képata émedvKer, Bapos av mapetyev ad- 
Aws ovdév OvTa ypnoyua Kav é€umddia TOV Epywv 
ToAAots 7)V, OUTW KAL ETL TOV WELW TEPUKOTA. OU 
4 4 ~ 
yap ovov ypt) oxoTeiv 7O0ev iayupoTepat at 7An- 
/ > A \ A a 
yal, aAAa Kal 760ev Toppwrepat’ wor’ EeTEL XELpas 
A % ” > A 4 ~ ~ > / > \ 
bev ovdK E€xouow, emt 5€ TOV Tod@r advvaTor, ev de 
1 adr aiziavy Peck: aiziav ravrnv vulg. 


@ See Babrius, Myth. Aesop. lix. 8-10. 
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reason in both cases is the same. ‘There are, how- 
ever, some animals that have one horn only, e.g. 
the Oryx (whose hoof is cloven) and the “ Indian 
Ass” (whose hoof is solid). These creatures have 
their horn in the middle of the head: this is the 
nearest approximation to letting each side have its 
own horn, because the middle is common equally to 
both extremes. Now it is quite reasonable that the 
one horn should go with the solid hoof rather than 
with the cloven hoof, because hoof is identical in 
nature with horn, and we should expect to find 
divided hoofs and divided horns together in the same 
animal. Again, division of the hoof is really due to 
deficieney of material, so it is reasonable that as 
Nature has used more material in the hoofs of the 
solid-hoofed animals, she has taken something away 
from the upper parts and made one horn only. : 
Again, Nature acted aright in placing the horns 
on the head. Momus in Acsop’s fable? is quite 
wrong when he finds fault with the bull for having 
his horns on the head, which is the weakest part of 
all, instead of on the shoulders, which, he says, 
would have enabled them to deliver the strongest 
possible blow. Such a criticism shows Momus’s 
lack of perspicacity. If the horns had been placed 
on the shoulders, as indeed on any other part of the 
body, they would have been a dead weight, and 
would have been no assistance but rather a hindrance 
to many of the animal’s activities. And _ besides, 
strength of stroke is not the only point to be con- 
sidered: width of range is equally important. 
Where could the horns have been placed to secure 
this? It would have been impossible to have them 
on the feet; knees with horns on them would have 
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~ \ > f 
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~ - 
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77 \ \ \ a > \ eS a 
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~ > ] a 
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Kal mpos Tov aAdov Biov avoyAdtata. 
f > ~ a 
Tivos pev ovv évexev 7) TOV Kepatwy dvats, 
? A 3 ~ 
eipynTal, Kal Ola TW’ aitiav Ta pev eyouat ToLadTa 
TA 0 OUK Exyouaw’ 
~ A ~ 3 4 - >] A ~ 
Ilds d€ THS avayKaias PvoEws Exovons Tots 
dmdpxovow €€ avdyKns Kata tov Adyor dvats 
EVEKG TOU KATAKEXPTITAL, A€ywpev. 
II parov pLev OvV TO TWPLATMOES Kat ye@oes a€tov 
Umdpyer Tots peiloo. tav Cawv, Kepatoddpov dé 
\ , if tA 3 ~ 
pLuKpov TrapTrav ovdeV tapev: EAaYLOTOV yap EoTL TOV 
yuwpilopevwy dopKds. det d€ tHVv dvow Dewpetv 
3 A A a \ A 3 ~ , wv ¢t 3 A 
eis Ta TOAKGA BA€TOVTA: 7 yap Ev TH TavTt 7 ws €7 
4 A A A / 3 f A > 3 ~ >) 
TO TOAD TO KaTa dvow éativ. TO 8 caT@des eV 
16 Peck, cf. Hist. An. 500a8: od vulg., om. EPY: od 
suprascr. Z (v. p. 46). 2 rovrw Peck: rovrw 8 vulg. 


3 (ro) Peck: cf. Hist. Ans 500 a 9. 
4 gori Platt: efvar vulg.: ey dv Thurot. 


* For the contrast between ‘necessary nature’’ and 
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been unable to bend ; and the bull has no hands ; so 
they had to be where they are—on the head. And 
being there, they offer the least possible hindrance 
to the movements of the body in general. 

Deer alone have horns that are solid throughout ; 
and deer alone shed their horns : this is done (a) on 
purpose to get the advantage of the extra lightness, 
(b) of necessity, owing to the weight of the horns. 
In other animals the horns are hollow up to a certain 
distance, but the tips are solid because solid tips are 
an advantage when striking. And to prevent undue 
weakness even in the hollow part, which grows out 
from the skin, the solid piece which is fitted into it 
comes up from the bones. In this way the horns 
are rendered most serviceable for offensive pur- 
poses and least hampering during the rest of the 
time. 

This completes our statement of the purpose for 
which horns exist and the reason why some animals 
have them and some have not. 

We must now describe the character of that 
‘necessary nature,’ owing to which certain things 
are present of necessity, things which have been 
used by “ rational nature "’ to subserve a“ purpose.” 4 

To begin with, then: the larger the animal, the 
greater the quantity of corporeal or earthy matter 
there is in it. We know no really small horned 
animal—the smallest known one is the gazelle. (To 
study Nature we have to consider the majority of 
cases, for it is either in what is universal or what 
happens in the majority of cases that Nature’s 
ways are to be found. Now all the bone in animals’ 


“rational nature’? see above 640 b 8-29, 641 a 25 ff., 642 a 
1 ff., and cf. G.A. (Loeb edn.), Introd. § 14. 
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2° i.e. constituent substance. See on 648 a 2, 
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bodies consists of earthy matter; so if we consider 
the majority of cases, we can say that there is most 
earthy matter in the biggest animals.) At any rate, 
in the larger animals there is present a surplus of 
this corporeal or earthy matter, produced as a 
residue, and this Nature makes use of and turns to 
advantage to provide them with means of defence. 
That portion of it which by necessity courses upwards 
she allots to form teeth and tusks in some animals, 
and to form horns in others. And we ean see from 
this why no horned animal has incisor teeth in both 
jaws, but only in the bottom jaw. Nature has 
taken away from the teeth to add to the horns; 
so that the nourishment which would normally be 
supplied to the upper teeth is here used to grow the 
horns. Why is it, then. that female deer, although 
they have no horns, are no better off for teeth than 
the male deer? The answer is: Both of them are, 
by nature, horned animals; but the females have 
lost their horns because they would be not only 
useless but dangerous. The horns are indeed of no 
more use to the males, but they are less dangerous 
because the males are stronger. 

Thus in some animals this “ part ’’? of the body 
is secreted for the formation of horns; in others, 
however, it causes a general increase in the size of 
the teeth, and in others again it produces tusks, 
which are like horns springing out of the jaws 
instead of the head. 

We have now dealt with the “ parts’ that apper- 
tain to the head. 

III. The place of the neck, when there is one, is Of the 
below the head. I say “ when there is one,” because Orie he 
only those animals have this part which also have : 
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xdpw 6 abyny méduKev? TabdrTa 8° €ativ o Te hapvy€ 
Kal O KaAovjLevos olcogayos. 

‘O pev ovv papuyé TOU TVEUMATOS evekev mepuKev’ 
dua TOvTOU yap eloayeTat TO mvedpLa Ta Coa Kal 
éxméumer avamvéovTa Kal ekmvéovTa. O10 TA [LY 
éyovta mAevuova ovK Exovatv od abdbyeéva, otov 
70 TOV ixPiwv yévos. 6 8 otaodayos eal Ou ov 
7 Tpody) TopeveTat ets THY KotAtav: wad doa Ly) 
exe avyéva, ovo’ olcopayov emd7jAws | Exoucw. 
ovK avayKatov 6° exew Tov olaodayov THs TpoPpis 
EVEKEV" ovdev yap TapucKevacer Tmpos avTyHv. ETt 
be pLeTa THV TOU ordpatos béow evoeyeTat Ketobat 
THv KotAiav ed0éws, Tov b€ TAEvpOVa ODK EVdEXETAL. 
Sei yap elvat Twa Kow ov oiov atvAdva, du’ od pe- 
pretras TO TVEOLAa KATO Tas apTnpias els Tas 
ctpiyyas, Surepy ova’: Kal Kah\or” av OUTWS 
amorehot ThV dvamvony Kal ERTVONY. Tob ° op- 
ydvou Tob mept THY avamvory e€ avayKns EXovTos 
HijKos, dvayKatov TOV olcopayov etva preTa&d Tob 
OTOMLATOS Kal THs KotAias. Eore 0° oO pev otcopdiyos 
capKwons, exw vevpwon TaOW, vevpwons meV, 
ommws exn dvatacw elovovons THS pods, capKkadns 
d€, 0 Omrws padaxos 7) 7) Kal evdi0@ Kat un PAamTnTaL 
Tpaxyvvopevos bTO TOV KATLOVTWY. 

*H de kadoupevy ddpvy& Kat dprnpta ouveoT KEV 
EK xovOpusdous OW LaTOS* od yap }Lovov AVATVONS 
EVEKEV EOTLY aAna Kal pus, det Oe TO podroew 
peAov Aciov civar Kat oTEpeoTNTa EVYELY. KetTae 
eumpoobev 1) apTnpla Tob otcopayou, Kaimrep eu- 
modilovea adTov mept THY vrodoynY THs Tpodis: 
éav ydp Tt mapecopun Enpov 7 Sypov els THY apTy- 

1 Sepp ovra Peck: Sipepis wv vulg.: deuepods ovros Th. 
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those parts that the neck subserves—viz. the larynx 
and the oesophagus, as it is called. 

The larynx is present for the sake of the breath: 
when animals breathe in and out, the breath passes 
through the larynx. Thus creatures which have no 
lung (e.g. fish) have no neck either. The oesophagus 
is the passage by which the food makes its way to 
the stomach; so those that have no neck have no 
distinct oesophagus. So far as food is concerned, 
however, an oesophagus is not necessary, since it 
exerts no action upon the food ; and there is really 
no reason why the stomach should not be placed 
immediately next the mouth. The lung, however, 
could not be so placed, because some sort of tube 
must be present, common to both lungs, and divided 
into two, by which the breath is divided along the 
bronchial tubes into the air-tubes: this is the best 
method for securing good breathing, both in and out. 
This respiratory organ, then, of necessity. is of some 
length; and this necessitates the presence of an 
oesophagus, to connect the mouth to the stomach. 
Now the oesophagus is fleshy, and it can also be 
extended like a sinew. It is sinewy so that it can 
stretch as the food enters in ; and it is fleshy so that 
it may be soft and yielding and not be damaged by 
the food grating on it as it goes down. 

- What are called the larynx and windpipe are 
constructed of cartilaginous substance, since the pur- 
pose they serve includes speech as well as respira- 
tion ; and an instrument that is to produce sound 
must be smooth and firm. The windpipe is situated in 
front of the oesophagus, although it causes it some 
hindrance when food is being admitted—as when a 
piece of food, no matter whether solid or fluid, gets 
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25 n podiowra unde TTEPWTA TEpvKEV. ToUTOLS O° 
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1 Cworoxotrta] C@a 7a evaysa Ogle. 
2 (uev) supplevi et interpunctionem hic correxi. 
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into the windpipe by mistake, and causes a great deal 
of choking and distress and violent coughing. This 
sort of thing occurs and can be observed whenever a 
piece of food goes the wrong way ; yet they must be 
mysteries to those who hold that animals take in their 
drink by way of the windpipe.? And there are many 
counts on which we can show that this is a ridiculous 
opinion to hold. (a) There is no passage leading from 
the lung into the stomach, such as the oesophagus, 
which, as we can see, leads thither from the mouth. 
And again, (5) there is no doubt where the fluid dis- 
charge comes from in cases of vomiting and sea-sick- 
ness. (c) It is plain, too, that the fluid matter which 
we take does not collect immediately in the bladder, 
but goes first into the stomach. This is shown by 
the fact that the dregs of dark wine affect the co- 
lour of the residual discharge from the stomach ; and 
this colouring has often been observed in cases where 
the stomach has been wounded. Still, perhaps it is 
silly to be too minute in discussing these silly theories. 
The windpipe, as we have said, is situated in front, Epiglottis. 
and therefore is interfered with by the food. To deal 
with this difficulty, Nature has contrived the epi- 
glottis. Not all Vivipara® have this, but only those 
which have a lung, and a hairy skin, and are not 
covered with horny scales or feathers. Those that 
are so covered have, to serve instead of the epiglottis, 
a larynx which closes and opens, just as the epiglottis 
does in the others ; it comes down and lifts up again : 
it lifts up during the entrance and exit of the breath, 
and subsides while food is being taken, to prevent 


2 See e.g. Plato, Timaeus 70 c 7, and Taylor ad loc. 
> Ogle changes the text here to read ‘“ blooded animals,” 
which brings the statement nearer the truth. 
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1 zpos PZ: mapa vulg. 
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anything coming in by mistake into the windpipe. If 
there is any error in this movement, or if you breathe 
in while you are taking food, coughing and choking 
results, as I have said. But the movement of the 
epiglottis and of the tongue has been so neatly 
contrived that while the food is being masticated in 
the mouth and is passing over the epiglottis, the 
tongue seldom gets in the way of the teeth, and 
hardly ever does any food slip into the windpipe. 

I mentioned some animals that have no epiglottis. 
This is because their flesh is dry and thcir skin hard ; 
and thus if they had one, it would not move easily, 
because it would have to be made out of constituents 
of this sort. It is quicker to contract the edges of the 
windpipe itself than it would be to close an epiglottis, 
if, as in the hairy creatures, it were made out of the 
same sort of flesh as the rest of their bodies. 

This will suffice to show why some animals have an 
epiglottis and some not ; how Nature has contrived 
it so as ‘to remedy the unsatisfactory position of 
the windpipe in front of the oesophagus. Still, the 
windpipe is bound by necessity to be in this position 
for the following reason. ‘The heart is situated in the 
middle of the body and in the fore part of it ; and in 
the heart, we hold, is the principle of life and of all 
movement and sensation. Both of these activities 
take place in the direction we call forwards : that is 
the very principle which constitutes the distinction 
between before and behind. The lung is situated in 
the region of the heart, and surrounding it. Now 
breathing takes place for the sake of the lung and 
the principle which is situated in the heart : and the 
breath passes through the windpipe. So, since the 





2 robrov SUY : rodro vulg. 
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* Limited by Aristotle to blood-like viscera only. 
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heart must of necessity be situated in the front place 
of all, both the larynx and the windpipe, which lead 
to the lung and the heart, must of necessity be 
situated in front of the oesophagus which leads merely 
to the stomach. Speaking generally, unless some 
greater object interferes, that which is better and 
more honourable tends to be above rather than below, 
in front rather than at the back, and on the right side 
rather than on the left. 

We have now spoken of the neck, the oeso- 
phagus, and the windpipe, and our next topic is the 
viscera. 

IV. Only blooded animals have viscera.* Some, but wrernau 
not all, have a complete set of them. As no blood- PAS 0® 
less animals have them, Deniocritus must have been 4814.8. 
wrong in his ideas on this point, if he really supposed 
that the viscera in bloodless creatures are invisible 
owing to the smallness of the creatures themselves. 
Against this we can put the fact that the heart and 
the liver are visible in blooded animals as soon as they 
are formed at all, that is, when they are quite small: 
in eggs they are visible, Just about the size of a point, 
sometimes as early as the third day, and very small 
ones are visible in aborted embryos. Further, just 
as each animal is equipped with those external parts 
which are necessary to it for its manner of life and its 
motion, and no two animals require exactly the same 
ones, so it is with the internal parts : they vary in the 
various animals. 

Viscera, then, are peculiar to the blooded animals, Heart. 
and that is why each one of the viscera is formed of 
blood-like material. This is clearly to be seen in the 
new-born offspring of blooded animals; in them the 
viscera are more blood-like, and at their largest in 
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1 lotcat Z. * dteorrappévas ESUYZ. 





¢ The first observer after Aristotle to realize the disparity 
in the relative sizes of the parts with time was Leonardo da 
Vinci (a.p. 1452-1518). 
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proportion ®: this is because the nature of the material 
and its bulk are especially obvious at the first stage 
of a creature's formation. The heart is present in 
all blooded animals, and the reason for this has been 
already stated: It is obviously necessary for all 
blooded creatures to have blood, and as blood is a 
fluid, there must of necessity be a vessel to hold 
it, and it is evidently for this purpose that Nature 
has contrived the blood-vessels. And these blood- 
vessels must have a source—one source (one is 
always better than many where it is possible), and 
this source is the heart. ‘This is certain, because the 
blood-vessels come out of the heart and do not pass 
through it ; and again, the heart is homogeneous and 
in character identical with the blood-vessels. Further- 
more, the place in which it is set is the place of 
primacy and governance. It is in a central position, 
and rather in the upper part of the body than the 
lower, and in front rather than at the back; Nature 
always gives the more honourable place to the more 
honourable part, unless something more important 
prevents it. What I have just said is seen most 
clearly in the case of man, yet in other animals the 
heart tends in a similar way to be in the centre of 
the “necessary body,” z.e. the portion of it which 
is terminated by the vent where the residues are 
discharged. The limbs vary in the various animals, 
and cannot be reckoned among the parts that are 
“necessary ”’ for life, which is why animals can lose 
them and still remain alive ; and obviously they could 
have limbs added to them without being killed. 
Those who suppose that the source of the blood- 
vessels is in the head are wrong, because: (1) this 
involves holding that there are many sources, 
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9 Or “traverse.” The connotation of this term seems to vary. 
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scattered about; and (2) it involves placing them 
in a cold region (its intolerance of cold proves this), 
The region round the heart, on the other hand, is 
warm. And (3) as has been said already, the blood- 
vessels run all through”? the other viscera, whereas 
none passes through the heart ; which clearly shows 
that the heart forms part of the blood-vessels and 
is their source. Which is reasonable enough: since 
the centre of the heart is a body of dense and hollow 
structure, and this is full cf blood: it is hollow to 
form a receptacle for the blood; dense to guard the 
source of heat; and the store of blood is obviously 
there because that is the starting-point of the blood- 
vessels. In none other of the viscera and in no other 
part of the body is there blood and yet no blood- 
vessels ; in each of the other parts the blood is con- 
tained in blood-vessels. And this too is reasonable, 
as the blood is conveved and conducted away from 
the heart into the blood-vessels. whereas none is 
thus conveyed into the heart from elsewhere, for the 
heart is itself the source and spring of the blood, or 
the first receptacle of it. All this, however. is more 
clearly brought out in Diéssections and Formative 
Processes, where it is shown that the heart is the 
first of all the parts to be formed and has blood in it 
straightway. Further, all motions of sensation. in- 
cluding those produced by what is pleasant and pain- 
ful, undoubtedly begin in the heart and have their 
final ending there. This is in accord with reason ; 
since, wherever possible, there must be one source 
only ; and the best situation for that is the centre, 
because there is only one centre, and the centre is 
equally (or nearly equally) accessible from every 
direction. Again, as every bloodless part, and the 
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® Cor primum vivens ultimum moriens: cf. De gen. an. 
741 b 15 ff., and Ebstein & al., Afitt. z. Gesch. der Medizin u. 
Naturw., 1920, 19, 102, 219, 305. > See 655 b 29, n. 
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blood itself as well, is without sensation, it is clear 
that the part where the blood is present first, and 
which holds it as in a receptacle, must of necessity be 
the source. 

This reasoning is supported by the evidence of 
the senses. In embryos, as soon as they are formed, 
the heart can be seen moving before any of the 
other parts, just like a living creature %; which 
shows that it is the source of their nature in all 
blooded animals. Another piece of evidence to 
support this is that all blooded creatures have a 
heart: why? because they are bound to have a 
source for their blood. All blooded creatures, it is 
true, have a liver too; but no one would care to 
maintain that the liver is the source either of the 
blood or of the whole body, because it is nowhere near 
the place of primacy and governance, and, also, in 
the most highly finished ® animals it has something 
to counterbalance it, as it were, viz. the spleen. 
Again, the liver has no receptacle for blood in itself 
as the heart has: like the rest of the viscera, it keeps 
its blood in a blcod-vessel. Again, a blood-vessel 
runs all through it, whereas no blood-vessel runs 
through the heart : al] blood-vessels have their source 
from the heart and begin there. Since, therefore, of 
necessity the source must be one of these two, the 
heart or the liver, and as it is not the liver, it must of 
necessity be the heart which is the source of the blood 
just as it is of the rest. An animal is defined by the 
fact that it possesses sensation : and the part of the 
body to have sensation first is the part that has blood 
in it first—in other words, the heart, which is the 
source of the blood and the first part to have it. 

The apex of the heart is sharp and more solid than 
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° At De respir. 478b3. And see the next note. 

’ Instead of towards the breast. The meaning of this 
passage is made clear by Hist. An. 507 a2 ff. In all animals, 
says Aristotle, the ‘* apex ” of the heart points forwards, and 
in most animals “‘ forwards ”’ is towards the breast. Fishes 
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the rest, and it lies towards the breast, and altogether 
in the fore part of the body so as to prevent it from 
getting cooled : for in all animals the breast has com- 
paratively little flesh on it, while the back is well 
supplied and so gives the heat of the body ample 
protection on that side. In animals other than man 
the heart is in the centre of the region of the breast ; 
in man it inclines slightly to the left side so as to 
counteract the cooling there, for in man the left side 
is much colder than in other creatures. I have 
said already that the placing of the heart is the 
same in fishes as in other animals, though it appears 
to be different, together with the reasons*® for the 
apparent difference. In fishes its apex is turned to- 
wards the head ® ; but in them the head is “‘ forwards,” 
because the head is in the line of direction in which 
they move. 

The heart has in it an abundance of sinews, which 
is reasonable enough, as the motions of the body have 
their origin there ; and as these are performed by 
contraction and relaxation, the heart needs the sinews 
to serve it and to give it strength. We have said 
already that the heart is like a living creature inside 
the body that contains it. 

In all cases that we have examined the heart is 
boneless, except in horses and a certain kind of ox. 
In these, owing to its great size, the heart has a bone 
for a support, just as the whole body is supported 
by bones. 

In the large animals, the heart has three cavities, in 
the smaller ones, two only; and in no species has it less 
than one. The reason for this has been given: there 


appear to be an exception to this rule, but only because in 
them ‘* forwards ”’ is towards the head. 
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must be some place in the heart which will be a 
receptacle for the blood when first formed. (As we 
have stated several times, blood is first formed in 
the heart.) Now there are two chief blood-vessels, 
the so-called Great Blood-vessel, and the Aorta; each 
of these is the source of other blood-vessels; and 
the two differ from each other (this will be discussed 
later); hence it is better for them to have separate 
sources. This result can be obtained by having two 
separate supplies of blood, and thus we find two 
receptacles wherever this is possible, as in the larger 
animals which of course have large hearts. But it is 
better still to have three cavities, and then there is 
an odd one in the middle which can be a common 
source for the other two ; since, howevcr, this requires 
the heart to be particularly large, only the very 
largest hearts have three cavities. 

Of these cavities it is the right-hand one which 
contains the most blood and the hottest (that is why 
the right side of the body is hotter than the left) ; 
the left-hand cavity contains least blood, and it is 
colder. The blood in the middle cavity is inter- 
mediate both in amount and heat, although it is the 
purest of them all; this is because the source must 
remain as calm as possible, and this is secured when 
the blood is pure, and intermediate in its amount and 
heat. 

The heart has also a sort of articulation, which 
resembles the sutures of the skull. By this I do not 
mean to say that the heart is a composite thing, 
consisting of severa] parts joined together, but an 
articulated whole, as I said. This articulation is more 
distinct in animals whose sensation is keen, and less 
distinct in the duller ones, such as swine. There are 
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other differences in the heart ; some hearts are large, 
some small, some are hard, some soft; and these 
tend by some means to influence the creature’s 
temperament. Illustrations of this are: animals 
whose powers of sensation are small have hearts that 
are hard and dense, those whose sensation is keen 
have softer ones; and those with large hearts are 
cowardly, those with small or moderate-sized ones, 
courageous (this is because in the former class the 
affection which is normally produced by fear is 
present to begin with,’ as their fee is not proportion- 
ate to the size of their heart, but is small and there- 
fore hardly noticeable in the enormous space that it 
occupies ; so that their blood is comparatively cold). 
The following creatures have large hearts: the hare, 
the deer, the mouse, the hyena, the ass, the leopard, 
the marten, and practically all other animals whose 
cowardice is either outright or else betrayed by their 
mischievous behaviour. 

Similar conditions obtain in the blood-vessels and 
the cavities of the heart: if they are large, they are 
cold. The effect of the same-sized fire is less in a 
large room than in a small one ; and the same applies 
to the heat in these receptacles, the blood-vessels and 
the cavities. Further, extraneous motions have a 
cooling effect upon hot things ; and the more roomy 
a receptacle is, the greater the amount of air (or 
pneuma) in it and the stronger its effect. Thus we 
find that no animal which has large cavities or large 
blood-vessels has fat flesh, and conversely, that all (or 
most) fat animals have indistinguishable blood-vessels 
and small cavities. 

The heart is the only one of the viscera—indeed 


° Cf. 650b27. See also 692 a 20. 
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the only part in the whole body—which cannot 
withstand any serious affection. This is readily 
understood : the other parts depend upon the heart, 
and when this source itself is ailing, there is no place 
whence they can obtain succour. A proof that the 
heart cannot put up with any affection is this : Never 
has the heart in a sacrificial victim been observed 
to be affected in the way that the other viscera 
sometimes are. Very often the kidneys are found 
to be full of stones, growths, and small abscesses ; 
so is the liver, and the lung, and especially the 
spleen. Many other affections are observed in 
these organs; but in the lung they occur least 
often in that portion which is nearest the windpipe, 
and in the liver in that portion which is nearest its 
junction with the Great Blood-vessel. This is readily 
understood: those are the places where they are 
most closely in communication with the heart. 
Those animals, however, which die as the result 
of disease, and affections such as J have mentioned, 
when cut open are seen to have diseased affections 
of the heart. 

We have now spoken of the heart: we have said 
what its nature is, what purpose it serves, and why it 
is present ; and that will suffice. 

’, I suppose that the next subject for us to discuss 
is the Blood-vessels, that is, the Great Blood-vessel 
and the Aorta. It is these into which the blood 
goes first after it leaves the heart, and the other 
blood-vessels are merely branches from these. We 
have already said that these blood-vessels are present 
for the sake of the blood: fluid substances always 
need a receptacle, and the blood-vessels generally 
are the receptacles which hold the blood. We may 
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now go on to explain why there are two of these blood- 
vessels, why they begin from a single source, and why 
they extend all over the body. 

The reason why finally they both coincide in one 
source and also begin from one source is this. The 
sensory Soul is, in all animals, one actually; there- 
fore the part which primarily contains this Soul is 
also one (one potentially as well as actually in the 
blooded animals, but in some of the bloodless animals 
it is only actually one *), and for this reason the source 
of heat also must of necessity be in the selfsame 
place. But this concerns the blood, for this source 
is the cause of the blood’s heat and fluidity. Thus 
we see that because the source of sensation and the 
source of heat are in one and the same part, the blood 
must originate from one source too; and because 
there is this one origin of the blood, the blood-vessels 
also must originate from one source. 

The blood-vessels are, however, two in number, be- 
cause the bodies of the blooded creatures that move 
about are bilateral: we can distinguish in all of 
them front and back, right and left, upper and lower. 
And just as the fore part is more honourable and 
more suited to rule than the back part, so is the Great 
Blood-vessel pre-eminent over the Aorta. The Great 
Blood-vessel lies in front, while the Aorta is at the 
back. All blooded creatures have a Great Blood- 
vessel, plainly visible ; but in some of them the Aorta 
is indistinct and in others it cannot be detected. 

The reason why the blood-vessels are distributed 
all over the body is that blood (and in bloodless 
creatures, its counterpart) is the material out of 
which the whole body is constructed, and blood- 
vessels (and their counterparts) are the channels in 
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@ This seems to be an unnecessary repetition of the last 
sentence but one. 
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which this material is carried. As regards the 
manner in which animals are nourished, the source 
of the nourishment, and the processes by which 
they take it up from the stomach, it is more appro- 
priate to consider these subjects and to discuss them 
in the treatise on Generation. 

[But since the parts of the body are composed 
out of blood, as has been said, it is easy to see why 
the course of the blood-vessels passes throughout 
the whole body. The blood must be everywhere 
in the body and everywhere at hand if every one of 
the parts is constructed out of it.] ¢ 

The system of blood-vessels in the body may be 
compared to those water-courses which are con- 
structed in gardens: they start from one source, 
or spring, and branch off into numcrous channels, 
and then into still more, and so on progressively, so 
as to carry a supply to every part of the garden. 
And again, when a house is being built, supplies of 
stones are placed all alongside the lines of the 
foundations. These things are done because (a) 
water is the material out of which the plants in the 
garden grow, and (6) stones are the material out of 
which the foundations are built. In the same way, 
Nature has provided for the irrigation of the whole 
body with blood, because blood is the material out 
of which it is all made. This becomes evident in 
cases of severe emaciation, when nothing is to be 
seen but the blood-vessels : just as the leaves of vines 
and fig-trees and similar plants, when they wither, 
leave behind nothing but the veins. The explana- 
tion of this is that the blood (or its counterpart) is, 
potentially, the body (that is, flesh—or its counter- 
part). Thus, just as in the irrigation system the 
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biggest channels persist whereas the smallest ones 
quickly get obliterated by the mud, though when 
the mud abates they reappear ; so in the body the 
largest blood-vessels persist, while the smallest ones 
become flesh in actuality, though potentially they 
are blood-vessels as much as ever before. Accordingly 
we find that, as long as the flesh is in a sound con- 
dition, wherever it is cut, blood will flow; and 
although no blood-vessels are visible, they must be 
there (because we cannot have blood without blood- 
vessels)—just as the irrigating channels are there 
right enough, but are not visible until they are 
cleared of mud. 

The blood-vessels get progressively smaller as they 
go on until their channel is too small for the blood 
to pass through. But, although the blood cannot 
get through them, the residue of the fluid moisture, 
which we call sweat, can do so, and this happens when 
the body is thoroughly heated and the blood-vessels 
open wider at their mouths. In some cases, the sweat 
consists of a blood-like residue @ : this is due to a bad 
general condition, in which the body has become loose 
and flabby, and the blood watery owing to insufficient 
concoction, which in its turn is due to the weakness 
and scantiness of the heat in the small blood-vessels. 
(We have already said that all compounds of earth 
and water are thickened by concoction, and this cate- 
gory includes food and blood.) The heat may, as 
I say, be in itself too scanty to be able to cause 
concoction, or it may be that it is scanty in comparison 
with the amount of food that enters the body, if 


See A. E. Garrod, Inborn Errors of Metabolism, Oxford, 1923, 
pp. 186 ff. Also H. Giinther, Deutsches Archiv f. klin. 
Medizin, 1920, 134, pp. 257 ff. 
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* The posterior vena cava. 
& Hist. An., especially 511 b 11—515 a 26, 
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this is excessive ; and this excess may be due either 
to the quantity of it or (since some substances are 
less patient of concoction than others) to its quality. 
(Haemorrhage occurs most where the passages are 
widest, as from the nostrils, the gums and the 
fundament, and occasionally from the mouth. At 
these places it is not painful; when, however, it 
occurs from the windpipe, it is violent.) 

The Great Blood-vessel® and the Aorta, which in 
the upper part are some distance from cach other, 
lower down change sides, and thus hold the body 
compact. That is to say, when they reach the place 
where the legs diverge, they divide into two, and 
the Great Blood-vessel goes over to the back from 
the front, and the Aorta to the front from the back ; 
and thus they unite the body together, for this 
changing over of the blood-vessels binds together 
the front and the back of the body just as the cross- 
ing of the strands in plaiting or twining makes the 
material hold together more stoutly. A similar 
thing occurs in the upper part of the body, where 
the blood-vessels that lead from the heart are inter- 
changed. For an exact description of the relative 
disposition of the blood-vessels, the treatises on 
Anatomy and the Researches upon Animals” should be 
consulted. 

We have now finished our discussion of the heart 
and the blood-vessels, and we must go on to consider 
the remaining viscera on the same lines. 

VI. First the Lung. The reason why any group of 
animals possesses a lung is because they are land- 
creatures. It is necessary to have some means for 
cooling the heat of the body ; and blooded animals 
are so hot that this cooling must come from outside 
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@ See above, on 659 b 17. ’ 47646. 
¢ See above, on 650 b 19 ff. 
¢ This view is expressed by Timaeus in Plato’s Timaeus, 70c. 
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them, though the bloodless ones can do their own 
cooling by means of the connate pneuma.* Now 
external cooling must be effected either by water or 
by air. This explains why none of the fishes has 
a lung. They are water-cooled, and instead of a 
lung they have gills (see the treatise on Respiration).® 
Animals that breathe, on the other hand, are air- 
cooled, and so they all have alung. All land-animals 
breathe ; so do some of the water-animals (e.g. the 
whale, the dolphin, and all the spouting cetacea). 
This is not surprising, for many animals are inter- 
mediate between the two: some that are land- 
animals and breathe spend most of their time in the 
water owing to the blend ¢ in their bodies; and 
some of the water-animals partake of the nature of 
land-animals to such an extent that the limiting 
condition of life for them lies in their breath. 

Now the organ of breathing is the lung. It has 
its source of motion in the heart, and it affords a 
wide space for the breath to come into because it is 
large and spongy: when the lung rises up, the 
breath rushes in, and when it contracts the breath 
goes out again. The theory? that the lung is pro- 
vided as a cushion for the throbbings of the heart is 
not correct. This leaping of the heart is practically 
not found except in man, and that is because man is 
the only animal that has hope and expectation of 
the future. Besides, in most animals the heart is 
a long way off from the lung and lies well above 
it, and so the lung cannot be of any assistance in 
absorbing the throbbings of the heart.¢ 

There are many differences in the lung. Some 


¢ In quadrupeds the lung is above the heart, but not in 
man, owing to the difference of posture. 
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animals have a large lung, which contains blood ; 
others a small one and spongy. In the Vivipara it is 
large and has much blood in it because these creatures 
have a hot nature : in the Ovipara it is dry and small, 
but it can expand to a great size when inflated: 
examples of these are: among land-animals, the 
oviparous quadrupeds like the lizards, tortoises, and 
all such creatures, and in addition to these the 
tribe of winged things, the birds. All these have a 
spongy lung, which, like froth, runs together and 
contracts from a large volume into a small one. So 
it counts as small; and also it is membranous. Asa 
result, all these creatures are not much subject to 
thirst, and drink but little ; and also they can bear to 
remain a long time under the water: this is because 
their heat is scanty and can therefore be sufficiently 
cooled over a long period by the mere motion of the 
lung, which is void and air-like. 

(Consequently, one may add, in general these 
creatures are smaller in size than the majority of 
animals, as growth is promoted by heat, and a plenti- 
ful supply of blood is a sign that heat is present. 
Furthermore, heat tends to make the body upright,? 
which explains why man is the most upright among 
the animals and the Vivipara the most upright among 
the quadrupeds. And there are no viviparous 
creatures, either with or without feet, so fond of 
creeping into holes as the Ovipara are.) 

The lung, then, is present for the sake of the 
breathing : this is its function always. Sometimes, 
to serve the purpose of a particular group, it is blood- 
less, and such as has been described above. There 
is no common name which is applied to all animals 
that have lungs. But there ought to be: because 
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the possession of a lung is one of their essential 
characteristics, just as there are certain char- 
acteristics which are included in the essence of 
a “bird,” the name which is applied to another such 
class. 

VII. Some of the viscera appear to be single Why the 
(e.g. the heart and the lung); others double gre double 
(e.g. the kidneys) ; and some it is difficult to place 
under either heading. The liver and the spleen ap- 
parently are intermediate ; they can be considered 
either as each being a single organ, or else as two 
organs taking the place of one and having a similar 
character. In fact, however, all of them are double. 

And the reason for this is that the structure of the 
body is double, though its halves are combined under 
one source. We have upper and lower halves, front 
and back halves, right and left halves. Thus even the 
brain as well as each of the sense-organs tends in all 
animals to be double; so does the heart—it has 
cavities. In the Ovipara the lung is so much divided 
that they appear to have two lungs. The kidneys 
are obviously double; but there is fair room for 
hesitation about the liver and spleen. This is be- Liver and 
cause in those animals which of necessity have a ‘Pe 
spleen, the spleen looks rather like a bastard liver, 
while in those which have a spleen though not of 
necessity—z.e. a very small one, as it were by way 
of a token—the liver is patently double, and the 
larger part of it tends to lie towards the right, the 
smaller towards the left. Still, there are cases even 
among the Ovipara where this division is less distinct 
than in those just described, while in some Vivipara 
the division is unmistakable—e.g. in some districts 
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hares appear to have a couple of livers ; so do certain 
fishes, especially the cartilaginous ones. 

The spleen owes its existence to the liver being 
placed somewhat over to the right-hand side of the 
body : this makes the spleen a necessity in a way, 
though not an urgent one, for all animals. 

Thus, the reason why the viscera are double in 
their formation is, as we have said, that the body 
is two-sided, having right and left. Each of the two 
aims at similarity, Just as the sides themselves strive 
to have a similar nature, and to be as like as twins; 
and Just as the sides, though dual, are conjoined 
together into a unity, so also it is with the several 
viscera. 

The viscera which are below the diaphragm are 
all of them present for the sake of the blood-vessels, 
in order that the latter may have freedom of carriage 
and at the same time be attached to the body by 
means of the viscera, which act as a bond. Indeed, 
there are, as it were, anchor-lines thrown out to 
the body through the extended parts : e.g. from the 
Great Blood-vessel to the liver and to the spleen, for 
these viscera act, as it were, like rivets and fasten it 
to the body; that is to say, the liver and the spleen 
fasten the Great Blood-vessel to the sides of the body 
(since blood-vessels pass to them from it alone), while 
the kidneys fasten it to the rear parts. And to the 
kidneys—to each of them—there is a blood-vessel 
passing not only from the Great Blood-vessel but 
also from the Aorta. 

These advantages, then, accrue to the animal organ- 
ism from the lower viscera. Liver and spleen also 
assist in the concoction of the food, since they both 


"*e Sharks, ete. 
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have blood in them and so are hot. The kidneys 
assist in connexion with the residue which is excreted 
into the bladder. 

Now the heart and the liver are necessary to all 
animals. The heart is necessary because there must 
be a source of heat: there must be, as it were, a 
hearth, where that which kindles the whole organism 
shall reside ; and this part must be well guarded, 
being as it were the citadel of the body. The liver is 
necessary for the sake of effecting concoction. All 
blooded creatures must have these two viscera, and 
that is why these two are always present in them. 
A third, the lung, is present in those animals that 
breathe. 

But the spleen, where present, is present of necessity 
in the sense of being an incidental concomitant, as 
are the residues in the stomach and in the bladder. 
So in some animals the spleen is deficient in size, 
as in certain birds which have a hot stomach, e.g. 
the pigeon, the hawk, and the kite ; the same applies 
to the oviparous quadrupeds (all of these have an 
extremely small spleen) and to many of the scaly 
creatures. These animals Just mentioned also lack 
a bladder, because their flesh is porous enough to 
enable the residues formed to pass through it and 
produce feathers and scales. For the spleen draws 
off the residual humours from the stomach and in 
virtue of its blood-like nature can assist in the con- 
coction of them. If, however, the residue is too 
bulky or the spleen has too little heat, the stomach 
gets full of nourishment and becomes diseased. 
And in many cases, when the spleen is ailing, 
the stomach becomes hardened owing to the 
fluid which runs back into it. This happens with 
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° The reference to the “columns” or ‘ double list ’’ is 
not clear. There was a Pythagorean ovoroxia; this and 
other ovorotxiae are mentioned in Ross’s note on his trans- 
lation of Jet. 986 a 23. 

> 7.e. left and cold are both in the same column ; right and 
hot are both in the other column. 
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those who make water excessively : the fluids are 
drawn back again into the stomach. But in animals 
where the amount of residue produced is small, as in 
birds and fishes, the spleen is either small or present 
simply by way of a token. In the oviparous quadru- 
peds, too, the spleen is small and compact, and 
like a kidney, because the lung is spongy and the 
animals drink little, and also because the residue 
which is produced is applied for the benefit of the 
body itself and of the scaly plates which cover it, 
just as in birds it is applied for the benefit of the 
feathers. 

In those animals, however, which possess a bladder, 
and whose lung contains blood, the spleen is watery. 
The reason already given partly explains this. An- 
other is that the left side of the body is generally 
more watery and colder than the right. As we know, 
the opposites are divided up into two columns,? so 
that each is classed with those that are akin to it, e.g. 
right is in the opposite column to left, and hot to 
cold; and thus some of them stand together in the 
same column, as I have just indicated.? 

Kidneys are present in some animals, but not 
of necessity; they are present to serve a good pur- 
pose; that is to say, their particular nature enables 
them to cope with the residue which collects in the 
bladder, in those cases where this deposit is somewhat 
abundant, and to help the bladder to perform its 
function better. 

Since the bladder is present in animals to serve 
precisely the same purpose as the kidneys, we must 
now say something about it. This will involve a 
departure from the serial order in which the parts 
actually come, for we have said nothing so far about 
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the diaphragm, though this is one of the parts that 
are near the viscera. 

VIII. The bladder is not present in all animals : Bladder. 
Nature seems to have intended only those animals 
which have blood in their lung to have a bladder. 
And this is quite reasonable, when we remember that 
such animals have an excess of the natural substance 
which constitutes the lung, and are therefore more 
subject to thirst than any others ; t.e. they need a 
larger amount of fluid food as well as of the ordinary 
solid food, and the necessary result of this is that a 
larger amount of residue also is produced, too large 
in fact for all of it to be concocted by the stomach 
and excreted with its own proper residuc ;_ hence it 
is necessary to have some part that will receive this 
additional residue. This shows us why all animals 
which have blood in their lung possess a bladder 
too. As for those whose lung is spongy and which 
therefore drink little, or which take fluids not as 
something to drink but as food (e.g. insects and 
fishes), or which are covered with feathers or scales 
or scaly plates, not one of these has a bladder, owing 
to the small amount of fluid which they take and 
owing to the fact that the surplus residue goes 
to form feathers or scales or scaly plates, as the 
particular case may be. Exceptions to this are the 
Tortoises ; though scaly-plated they have a bladder. 
In them the natural formation has simply been 
stunted. The cause of this is that in the sea-varieties 
the lung is fleshy and contains blood, and is similar to 
the lung of the ox ; while in the land-varieties it is 
disproportionately large. And whereas in birds and 
snakes and the other scaly-plated creatures the 
moisture exhales through the porous flesh, in these it 
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¢ Greek, “ hemys.” This description, which does not fit 
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cannot do so, because the integument which surrounds 
them is dense, like a shell; and so the excretion is 
produced in such quantities that the Tortoises need 
some part which shall act as a vessel to receive it. 
That, then, is why they are the only animals of the 
kind which have a bladder. In the sea-tortoise it is 
large, in the land-tortoise quite small. 

IX. Much the same may be said of the kidneys as 
of the bladder. Kidneys are not present in any of 
the animals that have feathers or scales or sealy plates, 
except the two sorts of tortoiscs just mentioned. In 
some birds, however, there are flat kidney-shaped 
objects, as if the flesh that was allotted to form the 
kidneys had found no room for its proper function 
and had been scattered to form several organs. The 
Emys? has neither bladder nor kidneys: this is be- 
cause it has a soft shell which allows the moisture to 
transpire freely through it. But, as I said before, all 
the other animals whose lung contains blood have 
kidneys, since Nature makes use of them for two pur- 
poses : (1) to subserve the blood-vessels ; and (2) to 
excrete the fluid residue. (A channel] leads into them 
from the Great Blood-vessel.) 

There is always a hollow (lumen), varying in size, 
in the kidneys, except in the seal, whose kidneys are 
more solid than any others and in shape resemble 
those of the ox. Human kidneys too resemble those 
of the ox: they are, as it were, made up out of a 
number of small kidneys,? and have not an even 
surface like those of the sheep and other quadrupeds. 
Thus, when once an ailment attacks the human 
any animal now known as Emys, seems to be that of some 
freshwater tortoise. 

’ This is not true of the normal adult, but it is true of 


the foetus. 
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kidneys, the trouble is not easily removed, because 
itis as though the patient had many kidneys diseased 
and not one only ; and so the cure is more difficult to 
effect. 

The channel which runs from the Great Blood- 
vessel to the kidneys does not debouch into the 
hollow part of the kidneys, but the whole of what 
it supplies is spent upon the body of the kidneys; 
thus no blood goes into the hollows, and at death 
none congeals there. From the hollow part of the 
kidneys two sturdy channels ?@ lead into the bladder, 
one from each; these contain no blood. Other 
channels come from the Aorta to the kidneys ; 
these are strong, continuous ones. This arrange- 
ment is on purpose to enable the residue from the 
moisture to pass out of the blood-vessel into the 
kidneys, and so that when the fluid percolates 
through the body of the kidneys the excretion that 
results may collect into the middle of the kidneys, 
where the hollow is in most cases. (This explains, 
incidentally, why the kidney is the most ill-scented 
of all the viscera.) From the middle of the kidney 
the fluid is passed off through the aforesaid channels 
into the bladder ; by which time it has practically 
taken on the character of excremental residue. The 
bladder is actually moored to the kidneys: as has 
been stated, there are strong channels extending 
from them to it. 

We have now given the causes for which the 
kidneys exist, as well as their character and functions. 

The right kidney is always higher up than the left. 
The reason for this is that as motion always begins on 
the right-hand side, the parts that are on that side are 
stronger than those on the other ; and owing to this 
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@ See Book II. ch. v. 
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motion they are bound to make their way upwards 
before the ones on the left. Thus people raise the 
right eyebrow more than the left, and it is more 
arched. <A result of this drawing up of the right 
kidney is that in all animals the liver, which is on the 
right side of the body, is in contact with it. 

The kidneys contain more fat than any other of the 
viscera. ‘This is partly a necessary consequence upon 
the percolation of the residue through the kidneys : 
in other words, the blood which gets left behind there 
is easy of concoction because it is pure, and when 
blood undergoes complete concoction the final pro- 
ducts are lard and suet. (A parallel is to be found in 
the case of solid substances which have undergone 
combustion : e.g. a certain amount of fire gets left 
behind in ash. So, in fluid substances which have 
undergone concoction: some portion of the heat 
which has been generated remains behind. That is 
why oily substances are light and come to the top of 
fluids.) This fat is not formed actually in the kidneys 
themselves, because they are so dense: it collects 
outside them. In some it has the form of lard, in 
others the form of suet, according to the character of 
the animal. (The difference between the two has 
been explained already in another connexion.) ¢ 

This formation of lard, then, about the kidneys is 
the necessary consequence upon the conditions which 
necessarily obtain in animals that possess kidneys. 
But there is another reason for its formation, and that 
is, on purpose to safeguard the kidneys themselves 
and to preserve their natural heat. The kidneys are 
the outermost of all the viscera, and thercfore they 
need more warmth. Whereas the back is liberally 
supplied with flesh, which enables it to act as a 
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protection for the viscera about the heart, the loin, 
in common with all parts that bend, is not so supplied ; 
and this fat we have been speaking of serves as a 
safeguard to the kidneys in place of flesh. Further, 
the kidneys are better able to secrete and to concoct 
the fluid if they are fat, because fat is hot and heat 
causes concoction. 

These are the reasons why the kidneys are fat. In 
all animals, however, the right kidney has less fat 
than the left. This is because the right-hand side 
is dry and solid and more adapted for motion than 
the left ; and motion is an enemy to fat, because it 
tends to melt it. 

Now it is an advantage to all animals to have fat 
kidneys, and often they are completely filled with fat. 
The sheep is an exception : if this happens to a sheep 
it dies. But even if the kidneys are as fat as can be, 
there is always some portion which is clear of fat, if 
not in both kidneys, at any rate inthe right one. The 
reason why this happens solely (or more especially) 
to sheep is as follows. Some animals have their fat 
in the form of lard, which is fluid, and thus the wind 
cannot so easily get shut up within and cause trouble. 
When this happens, however, it causes rot. Thus, too, 
in the case of human beings who suffer from their 
kidneys, although it is an advantage for them to be 
fat, yet if they become unduly fat, pains result which 
prove fatal. As for the animals whose fat is in the 
form of suet, none has such dense suet as the sheep 
has ; and moreover, in the sheep the amount of it is 
much greater; the fact that they get fat about the 
kidneys much more quickly than any other animal 
shows this. So when the moisture and the wind get 
shut up within, rot is produced, which rapidly kills 
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the sheep off. The disease makes its way directly to 
the heart through the Aorta and the Great Blood- 
vessel, since there are continuous passages leading 
from these to the kidneys. 

We have now spoken of the heart and the lung ; 
and also of the liver, the spleen and the kidneys. 
X. These two sets of viscera are separated from 
each other by the diazoma, which some call the 
phrenes (diaphragm). This divides off the heart and 
the lung. In blooded animals it is called phrenes, as 
I have said. All blooded creatures have one, just as 
they all have heart and liver. The reason for this 
is that the diaphragm serves to divide the part 
round the stomach from the part round the heart, 
to ensure that the source of the sensory Soul may be 
unaffected, and not be quickly overwhelmed by the 
exhalation that comes up from the food when it is 
eaten and by the amount of heat introduced into the 
system. For this purpose, then, Nature made the 
division, and constructed the phrenes to be, as it were, 
a partition-wall and a fence; and thus, in those 
creatures where it is possible to divide the upper 
from the lower, she divided off the nobler parts 
from the less noble ones ; for it is the upper which 
is “‘ better,” that for the sake of which the lower ex- 
ists, while the lower is ‘‘ necessary,’ existing for the 
sake of the upper, by acting as a receptacle for the 
food. 

Towards the ribs the diaphragm is fleshier and 
stronger, while in the middle it is more like a mem- 
brane: this makes it more serviceable as regards 
strength and extensibility. An indication to show 
why there are, as it were, ‘‘ suckers,’ to keep off the 
heat which comes up from below, is provided by 
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1 Peppawopevov Peck: Beppatvovar vulg. : -ovca SZ: -ovcav 
PUY. 2 xvjcews Langkavel. 





@ The Risus Sardonicus: see Allbutt and Rolleston, 4 
System of Medicine* (1910), viii. 642. 
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what actually happens: whenever, owing to their 
proximity, they draw up the hot residual fluid, this 
at once causes a recognizable disturbance of the 
intelligence and of sensation. And that is why they 
are called phrenes : as if they took a part in the act 
of thinking (phronein). This of course they do not 
do; but their proximity to those organs which do 
so take part makes the change of condition in the 
intelligence recognizable. That, too, is why the 
phrenes are thin in the middle; this is not due 
entirely to necessity (though as they are fleshy to 
begin with, the parts of them nearest the ribs must 
of necessity be more fleshy still); there is another 
reason, Which is, to enable them to have as little 
moisture in them as possible, since if they had been 
wholly of flesh they would have tended to draw 
to themselves and to retain a large quantity of 
moisture. Another indication that it is when heated 
that they quickly make the sensation recognizable is 
afforded by what happens when we laugh. When 
people are tickled, they quickly burst into laughter, 
and this is because the motion quickly penetrates to 
this part, and even though it is only gently warmed, 
still it produces a movement (independently of the 
will) in the intelligence which is recognizable. The 
fact that human beings only are susceptible to 
tickling is due (1) to the fineness of their skin and 
(2) to their being the only creaturesthat laugh. Tick- 
ling means, simply, laughter produced in the way I 
have described by a movement applied to the part 
around the armpit. 

It is said that when in war men are struck in the 
part around the diaphragm, they laugh? on_ac- 
count of the heat which arises owing to the blow. 
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1 dpxadiav 7, probat J. Schaefer de Jove apud Cares culto, 
pp. 370 sq.: Kapiav vulg.: cap... av Ei: Kap ie 
* dé adyjAou dvros Peck: 5€ 677 adyAws vulg.: codd. varia. 


* Jliad, x. 457 and Od. xxii. 329. In both places the 
text of Homer has ddeyyouévou (** As he spake .. .’’). 

® The Berlin text here reads ‘‘ Caria,’’ but the Oxford ms. 
Z reads ** Arcadia.”” A cult of Zeus hoplosmios is attested 
only for Methydrion, a town in Arcadia, and the name 
Kerkidas is found in Arcadia, not in Caria. (See A. B. 
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This may be so; and those who assert it are more 
eredible than those who tell the tale of how a man’s 
head speaks after it is cut off. Sometimes they cite 
Homer in support, who (so they say) was referring to 
this when he wrote 

As it spake, his head was mingled with the dust 
(not 

As he spake, his head was mingled with the dust.) 4 


In Arcadia? this kind of thing was at one time so 
firmly believed that one of the inhabitants was 
actually brought into court on the strength of it. 
The priest of Zeus hoplosmios had been killed, but 
no one knew who had done it. Certain persons, 
however, affirmed that they had heard the man’s 
head, after it had been cut off, repeating the follow- 
ing line several times 
"Twas Kerkidas did slaughter man on man. 


So they set to work and found someone in the 
district who bore this name and brought him to trial. 
Of course, specch is impossible once the windpipe 
has been severed and no motion is forthcoming from 
the lung. And among the barbarians, where they 
cut heads off with expedition, nothing of this sort 
has taken place so far. Besides, why does it not 
occur with the other animals? [For (a) the story 
about the laughter when the diaphragm has been 
struck is plausible, for none of the others laughs ; 
and (6) that the body should go forward some distance 
after the head has been cut off, is not at all absurd, 
since bloodless animals at any rate actually go on 


Cook, Zeus, ii. 290, who gives the evidence, and J. Schaefer, 
De Jove apud Cares culto, 1912, pp. 370 f.) 
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1 codd. edd. varia ; corrupta et inepta seclusi. 
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living for a long time. The reason for these pheno- 
mena has been explained elsewhere. ] 

We have now said what is the purpose for which 
each of the viscera is present ; but also they have 
been formed of necessity at the inner ends of the blood- 
vessels, because moisture, 7.e. moisture of a blood- 
like nature, must of necessity make its way out there, 
and, as it sets and solidifies, form the substance of 
the viscera. That, too, is why they are blood-like in 
character, and why the substance of all of them is 
similar, though different from that of the other 
parts. 

XI. All the viscera are enclosed in membranes. 
Some covering is nceded to ensure their safety, and 
it must be a light one. These conditions are fulfilled 
by a membrane, which is close-textured, thus making 
a good protection; does not consist of flesh, and 
therefore does not draw in moisture or retain it; is 
thin, therefore light, and causes no burden. The 
biggest and strongest membranes are those round 
the heart and the brain, which is natural enough, as 
it is always the controlling power which has to be 
protected ; therefore the heart and the brain, which 
have the supreme controlling power over the life of 
the body, need the most protection. 

XII. Some animals possess a full complement of 
viscera, some do not. We have already stated what 
animals have less than the full number, and the 
reason. But also, the same viscera are different in 
the various animals that have them. For instance, 
the heart is not identical in all the animals which have 
a heart ; nor is any other of the viscera. The liver 
illustrates this : in some it is split into several parts, 
in some almost undivided. This variation of form is 
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1 <¢7av> Peck. 2 77 BOUYZ< 7a vulg. 





3 See above, on 650 b 24. Cf. 677 a 19 ff. 
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found first of all even among the viviparous blooded 
animals ; but it is more noticeable among the fishes 
and oviparous quadrupeds, whose livers differ not 
only from those of the Vivipara, but also from each 
other’s. In birds, the liver very closely resembles 
that of the Vivipara : in both, its colour is pure and 
blood-like. The reason for which is, that their bodies 
give a very free passage to the breath, which means 
that they retain very little foul residue; hence, indeed, 
some of the Vivipara have no gall-bladder, and this is 
largely due to the very considerable assistance given 
by the liver in maintaining a good blend®@ and healthi- 
ness in the body. ‘This is because the purpose which 
these viscera serve lies chiefly in the blood, and after 
the heart the liver contains more blood than any 
other of the viscera. In most of the oviparous 
quadrupeds and the fishes the liver is yellowish, and 
in some of them it is altogether bad-looking, on a 
par with the bad blend of the rest of their bodies. 
This happens in the toad, the tortoise, and the like. 

As for the spleen: In horned animals that have 
cloven hoofs it is rounded : e.g. in the goat, the sheep, 
and similar animals; unless greatness of size has 
made it grow out at some point lengthways, as in the 
case of the ox. In all the polydactylous animals the 
spleen is long, as in the pig, in man, and in the dog. 
In animals with solid hoofs the spleen is intermediate 
between the two and has the characteristics of both : 
in one place it is broad, in another narrow, as exempli- 
fied in the horse, the mule, and the ass. 

XIII. Now the viscera differ from the flesh not only 
in the bulkiness of their mass, but also in their 
situation, for the flesh is on the outside of the body, 
while they are inside. The reason for this is that 
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3 See De gen. an. Bk. II. chh. 6 and 7. 
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their nature shares that of the blood-vessels : some 
of them exist for the sake of the blood-vessels, 
others do not exist apart from the blood-vessels. 

XIV. Below the diaphragm is the Stomach, which 
is placed where the oesophagus ends (if there is an 
oesophagus ; if not, immediately next to the mouth), 
Next after the stomach and continuous with it is what 
is called the Gut. 

It must be obvious to everyone why all animals 
have these parts. It is a necessity for them to have 
some receptacle for the food they take in, and to 
expel it again when its moisture has been extracted 
from it ; and there must be two different places for 
these two things—the unconcocted food and the 
residue ; there must also be another place in which 
the change from one to the other is effected. Two 
receptacles, then, one for the incoming food, one for 
the residue which is no more use—as there is a 
separate time for these so there must be a separate 
place. However, it will be more appropriate to go 
into these matters in our treatise on Generation and 
Nutrition.¢ At the present we must consider the 
variations that are to be found in the stomach and its 
subsidiary parts. 

The stomach differs both in size and appearance in 
different animals. Those of the blooded Vivipara 
which have front tecth in both jaws have one 
stomach ; e.g. man, the dog, the lion, and the other 
polydactyls ; so also those that have solid hoofs, 
e.g. the horse, the mule, the ass; and those which 
although they are cloven-hoofed have front teeth 
in both jaws, e.g. the pig. These rules apply unless 
the size of the frame and the character of the food 
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Kal THY THS TpoPhs Svvapw, OVoaY OVK EUTETTOV 
, e 
adv axavOadyn Kat EvduKny, exer mAEtovs, otov 
f a \ \ , X 3 
KapyAos, WoTep Kal Ta KEpatoddopay Ta yap 
/ b) he 3 ? \ ~ \ \ 
Kepatopdpa ovK E€oTiv aupwdovTa. dia TodTO € Kal 
e / >] “~ 3 S “ b] ; > / 
» KapNAOs od TOV audwdovTwv €aTiv, aképatos 
ovoa, dia TO avayKatdtepov elvat abt THY KotAiav 
v / nN \ é > é e r 
éyewv TovavTyV 7) Tovs mpocbiovs odoVTAas. WoT 
> \ ‘A . ; v ~ 5 b] 7 \ \ 
emel TAUTHVY Opolav Exe TOLS LY AUPwooval, Kal TA 
A \ 3 ; ¢ f hd 3 ~ ¢ 3 \ 4 
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/ a \ \ > A € A 3 / 
mpoepyov. apa de Kal eel 7 Tpod7) axavOwdns, 
\ ~ ~ 3 f 4 > ‘ 
Thy d€ yATTav avayKkn capKwdn eclvat, mpds 
oxAnpétnta Tot odpavot KaTaKéxpntat TH €k TOV 
3 , , ¢ ? A / + ¢ 
dddvTwy yewoe 7 Pots. Kal pypuKaler S° 7 
4 isd \ , be! ‘ A ; 
KapLnAos wazep Ta KEepaTodopa, dia TO Tas KotALas 
Opolas €xew Tots KepaTtopopots. TovTwy do’ ExaoTov 
; ” é/ e f ~ # 
mAetous €vet Kotdias, otov mpdBarov, Bots, até, 
” ‘ > \ = a ? oy] 
éXados, kat TaAAa ta TotadTa THY Cw, OTwWS 
> A ~ > é b] f A \ A e 
emelon THS Epyacias eAAelzter TEept THY TpodyV 1 
Aettoupyia 4 TOO aTopatos bia THY Eevderav TAY 
sO , € ~ A ~ ¢ / \ € , , 1 
odorvTWY, 7 TMV KoLAL@Y ETEpa POs ETEpas SéyyTAL 
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THY Tpodyv, 7 ev akaTepyaotov, n dé KaTELpya- 
td ~ ¢ ‘ ; ¢ | , A 4 
opevynv uarXov, 7 dé mapztav, 7 dé Aciav. 816 Ta 
Towatra THv Cwwy mAEelous exer TOTOUS Kal pOpta. 
~ A ~ , A f A 
KaAdobvrat d€ tabta KotrXia Kal Kexptdadros Kat 
a \ “~ 
Exivos Kat HVVaTpOV. Ov O° ExEL TPOTTOYV TADTA TpOS 


1 déxynrac Peck: dexouern vulg. 
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modify them : for instance, if the food is thorny and 
woody and therefore not casy to concoct, in which 
case the animal has several stomachs, e.g. the camel ; 
so also have the horned animals, as they have not front 
teeth in both jaws. Thus also the camel has not the 
two rows of front teeth either, although it has no 
horns ;_ this is because it is more necessary for the 
camel to have several stomachs than to have all these 
front teeth. So, as it resembles the animals which 
lack the upper front teeth in that it has several 
stomachs, therefore the arrangement of its teeth 
is that which normally accompanies the multiple 
stomachs: in other words, it lacks these front teeth, 
as they would be no use to it. And also, as its food 
is thorny, and as the tongue has of necessity to be 
of a fleshy character, Nature has made use of the 
earthy matter saved from the missing teeth to make 
the roof of the mouth hard. Again, the camel 
ruminates as the horned animals do, because it has 
stomachs that resemble theirs. Every one of the 
horned animals (such as the shecp, the ox, the goat, 
the deer, and the like) has several stomachs ; and the 
purpose of them is this: Since the mouth is deficient 
in teeth, the service which it performs upon the food 
is deficient; and so one stomach after another 
receives the food, which is quite untreated when it 
enters the first stomach, more treated in the next, 
completely treated in the next, and a smooth pulp 
in the next. And that is why these animals have 
several such places or parts, the names of which are 
(1) the paunch (rumen), (2) the net or honeycomb-bag 
(reticulum), (3) the manyplies (omasum), (4) the reed ¢ 
(abomasum). For the relation of these to each other 


9 Or, true stomach. 
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aAAnAa. TH Oéoet kal Tots eidecu, EK TE ZnS iotopias 
THs wept Ta Cea Set Cewpety Kal ek TMV avatouay. 

Ava Thy avrny o aiztay Kal TO Tv opvidwyr 
yévos Exel Ovapopav Tept TO THS Tpodis OeKTUKOY 
pdpiov. eel yap ovde taita GAws THY Tob oT0- 
pars aTrodioweat Aetroupytay (avodovra yap) Kal 
ov? & Sratpycer ob @ Aeavet THY Tpopny é Exoudl, 
dua TOUTO Ta jev po TAS Kou fas éxovat TOV 
Kahovpevoy mporoBov a aVTL THS Tod or opaTos epya- 
gias, ot d€ TOV olcoda-yor mAaruv, 7) pO THS Koulas 
avToU pépos TL OyK@dES € év 23) xpobcavpilovar THY 
dicate pyaorov Tpo 7, q Tis KotNas avris Tt 
ETAVEOTIKOS, ot 3 avTyV THV Kothiay ¢ toyupayv Kal 
capkwon mpos TO dvvacGar zoAdY ypdvov Oyncaupi- 
Cew Kat méttew adeiavtov otcay tiv Tpodyy: TH 
Suvdper yap Kat TH Gepudtyre Tis Kotdias 7 pvots 
dvadapBaver tTHV TOG aTOuaTtos Evderav. eiot dé 
Tives ot TOUTWY ovdeV Exova, aAra TOV mpddAcBor" 
pLaKpor, doa pakpookeAn Kai erecta, dua THY THs 
Tpopijs bypoTyTa. aitiov d oT 7 Tpopn Tat 
ToUTOLS evAcarros, wore oup Batre dua Tatra Tov 
TowovTwy Tas KotAtas elvar Dypas [dia THY arreiay 
Kal THY Tpopyy |.” 

To 5€ t&v tydvwv yévos exet peev dddvTas, TOU- 
tous O€ KapxapodovTas oxedov ws clmeiy mavrTes*: 
odiyov yap Ti €oTL yévos TO HH TowovTov, olov 6 
KaAovUpevos oKdpos, Os 07 Kal doKEet pnpuKalew 

1 apodoBov] oTopaxov Ogle, collato Hist. An. 509 a 9. 


2 secludenda. 
3 navres Ogle: mavras vulg. 





¢ At 507 a 36 ff. > The gizzard. 
¢ Ogle reads ‘‘ oesophagus.” 
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as regards position and appearance, the Researches 
upon Animals and the treatises on Anatomy should be 
consulted, 

The same reason as has just been described accounts 
for the difference which presents itself in birds in the 
part which receives the food. Birds, like the other 
animals, do not get the full service from the mouth in 
dealing with the food—since they have no teeth at 
all, and they have nothing with which to bite up or 
grind down the food; and so some of them have, 
before the stomach, what is called the crop, to per- 
form the work instead of the mouth. Others have 
a broad oesophagus; or their oesophagus has a 
bulge in it, just before it reaches the stomach, in 
which they keep a preliminary store of untreated 
food ; or some part of the stomach itself sticks out. 
Others have a strong and fleshy stomach? which 
is thus able to store the food up for a long period 
and to concoct it although it has not been ground 
down; thus Nature makes up for the deficiency of 
the mouth by means not only of the heat of the 
stomach but also by its special character. Other 
birds have none of these devices, but a long crop,° 
because their food is moist: these are the long-legged 
marsh birds. The reason for this is that the food 
which all of these take is easily ground down, and 
the result is that the stomachs of birds of this sort 
are moist [owing to the unconcocted and moist state 
of the food]. 

The tribe of fishes have teeth: practically all have 
saw-teeth. There is one small group to which this 
does not apply, e.g. the Scarus,? as it is called, and 
it seems Fee ene to suppose that this is why 


¢ The parrot-fish ; see above, 662 a 7, 
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sevAdyws dua Taira pdvos' Kal yap Ta py oppor 
Sovra Kepatopopa d€ pnpunales. ofels O€ mavTas* 
Exovow, Ware OveAciv peev OvvavTat, datvrws dé du- 
eXeiv: evdrarpiperv yap ovyx olov TE xpovilovras- du0- 
mep ovde TAareis exovow ddor7as, ovo evOeXE- 
Tal Acaivew: parny av ovv eixov. ert O€ OTOMAXOV 
ob pev OAws odK ExovaLY, Ot be Bpaxvv. aKa. 7™pos 
THY BonPevav Tijs mépews ot pev opviusdets € EXovar 
Tas KotAlas Kal gapkwoets, olov KeaTpevs, ot dé 
mroAot Tapa. THY KowNtay amodudadas muKvas, WwW 
ev TavTais waTrep Ev mpodaxktots Onaauptlovres 
cvoonmwae Kal TETTWOL THY tpodnv. exovar o 
evavTiws ot ixOves Tots opveat TAS amopuadas: ot 
peev yap tyQves ava mpos TH Kounia, Tav d opviany 
ot EXOVTES amoduaoas KaTW ™pos TO téret Tob 
evTEpou. EXovat om amopuadas € évia Kab TeV Cwo- 
TOKWV evTEpuKas Karo dua THY avrTy QTiav. 

To de Tov ixPdov yevos aT7Tav, Ova TO evOceaTEpws 
EXE Ta TWEpl THY THs TpodAs epyaciay, aan’ 
amenra Svaxepetv, Aaiwapyov Tos Thv TpodHyv 
€oTL, Kal TOV dAcv d€ TaVTWY OGG evOvevtepa: 
Taxelas yap yevopern)s THs diaywpjnoews, Kat dua 
Taira Bpaxetas ovens TS avohavcews, Tayetayv 
avayKatov yiveoBat mahw Kal THY emJupiav. 

Ta 3’ GpPpwsSovTa OTL plev pLLuKpay Exel Kotrtav 
eipyrac m™pOT<pov: els dvadopas d€ mimrovat dvo 
TAoal ayedov' Ta pev yap TH THs KuVvds pola 


1 zavras S: mavres vulg. 





¢ Probably some kind of mullet. 
> * Caecal appendages ”’ (Ogle), or “‘ alimentary sacs.” 
¢ The vermiform appendix. 
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it alone ruminates, for horned animals which have no 
teeth in the upper jaw also ruminate. All teeth in fish 
are sharp; this enables them to bite up their food, 
though somewhat unsatisfactorily ; this is because 
they cannot spend long over mastication ; hence 
they neither have flat teeth nor may they grind 
the food down; therefore it would be idle to have 
the teeth. Furthermore, some fishes have no gullet 
at all, others have a short one; but, in order to as- 
sist the process of concoction, some of them, like the 
Kestreus,* have fleshy stomachs, similar to those of 
birds; the majority, however, have a large number 
of appendages ® by the side of the stomach, in which 
to store up the food as it might be in additional cellars 
and there putrefy it up and concoct it. The ap- 
pendages of fishes are, however, quite different from 
those of birds. In fishes they are fairly high up 
beside the stomach, whereas when present in birds 
they are down below at the end of the gut. Some 
of the Vivipara also have appendages ° of this latter 
kind, and their purpose is the same. 

The whole race of fishes is gluttonous for food, 
because their equipment for reducing it is defective, 
as a result of which most of it passes through un- 
concocted. Of all, those which have a straight intes- 
tine are especially gluttonous, since the food passes 
through quickly, which means that their enjoyment 
of it is brief, and therefore in its turn the desire for 
food must come on again very quickly. 

I have already said that in animals with front 
teeth in both jaws the stomach is small. These 
stomachs fall into two main classes. Some have a 
stomach resembling that of the dog, some that of 
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675 - Ww lA ‘ A “~ “~ ¢s # > ¢ \ ~ 
Exovoat KotNiav, Ta S€ TH THs Vos: Eat. 8 7 pev Tis 
bos peiCwv Kal Twas éyovoa petpias mAdKas mpos 
TO Xpoviwrépav yiveobar tiv méduv, 7 S€ THS KUVOS 
30 puKpa TO péyeos Kat od mrodd Tob eVTEpoU vmep- 
Baddovoa Kal AEia Ta evTds. pera yap THY KowNiav 
1) TOV evTépwrv EyKelTal Pvats m&ot Tots Cwots. exet 
de dtagopas moAAds, Kabamep 7 KotAia, Kat TOvTO 
TO popiov. Tots pev yap azAobtv €ort Kai Opotov 
avaAudpevov, Tois 0° avopotov: éviows rev yap evpv- 
35 TENOV TO Tpos TH KotAia, TO bE pos TH TeAEL 
oTevoTepov' (Sid7TEp al KUvES PETA TOVOU TPpOlEeVTAaL 
675b TV TOLaUTHY TEpiTTwoty), Tots bé mAEtoow avwlev 

oTEVvOTEpoV, mpos T@ TéAEL O° EvpUTEpoV. 

Meiw d€ Kai avaditAdoers exyovta moAXdas Ta 
TY KEepatoddpwv é€oTti, Kal ol OyKoL THS KoLAlas 
TOUTOLS peilous Kal TOV evTEpav dia TO péeyebos: 

S avr yap ws etrrety peyada Ta Kepatopopa Oud 
THY KaTEpyaciay THY Tijs Tpopis. maou Oe Tots ta) 
ev0vevrépois mpotov? evpTepov yivetat TO Loptov 
TobTo, Kal To KaXdovpevov KdAov Exovor, Kat Tod 
evtépov tudAdv te Kal OyK@des, elt €K TOUTOU 
mdAw otevotepov® Kal eidtypévov. To dé peta 

10 rodto evOD mpos THv eEodov StaTetver TOD TeEptT- 
TWLATOS, Kal TOls ev TOTO TO pOptov, 6 KaAov- 
[Levos apxos, KYLoOS €oti, tois O° dmtytedos. 
mavTa dé Tabra Heunyarvyras Th pvoet mpos Tas 
dppottovaas epyacias wept THYV Tpopny Kat Tob 
Yiopevou TEpiTTMpaTOS. MpotdvTt yap Kal KaTa- 
Baivovre TH TepiTTwmpaTe evpvxwpia yiveTat, Kal 

ismpos TO petaBdAAew tatapévw tots edxtrAoTEpots 

1 orevwtepov bis vulg. 2 apoiov Peck: apotodew vulg. 

3 orevotepov SU: orevadbrepov vulg. 
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the pig. The pig’s stomach is larger than the dog’s, 
and it has some folds of medium size, so as to prolong 
the time of concoction. ‘The dog’s is small in size— 
not much bigger indeed than the gut, and its inner 
surface is smooth. ‘The gut has its place next after 
the stomach in all animals. Like the stomach, this 
part too presents many various forms. In some 
animals it is simple and similar throughout its 
length, when uncoiled; in others it is not similar 
throughout. Thus, in some it is wider near the 
stomach, and narrowcr towards the end (that is why 
dogs find difficulty in discharging their excrement) ; 
in the majority, however, it is narrower at the top, 
and wider at the end. 

In the horned animals, the intestines are longer and 
have many convyolutions ; and their bulk (as well as 
the bulk of the stomach) is greater, owing to the size 
of the anima] : horned animals being, on the whole, 
large in size because of the ample treatment which 
their food receives. Except in those animals where 
it is straight the intestine gets wider as it proceeds, 
and they have what is called the colon and the 
blind and swollen part of the gut? ; and then after 
that point it gets narrower again and convoluted. 
After this, it goes on in a straight line to the place 
where the residue is discharged ; and in some this 
part (which is called the anus) is supplied with fat, in 
others it is devoid of fat. All these parts have been 
devised by Nature to suit their appropriate functions 
in treating the food and in dealing with the residue 
produced. As the residue proceeds on its way and goes 
downwards, it finds a wider space where it remains 
in order to undergo transformation ; this is what 


@ The caecal dilatation. 
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1 arevwrepov bis Langkavel. 





* 4.e. the’ stomach,” 
do» 66 * ‘ 9 
7.€. the “ large intestine. 
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happens in the animals which need and take more 
food owing either to their size or to the heat of these 
parts of the body. After this, just as it goes into a 
narrower part of the intestine after it leaves the upper 
gut,” so also it goes into a narrower channel after 
the colon or wide part of the lower gut,? and into 
the spiral coil; into these the residue passes when 
its Juices have been completely exhausted. In this 
way Nature is enabled to keep the material in store, 
and the residue is prevented from passing out all at 
the same moment. 

In those animals, however, which have to be more 
controlled in their feeding, there are no great wide 
spaces in the lower gut, but their intestine is not 
straight, as it contains many convolutions. Spacious- 
ness in the gut causes a desire for bulk of food, and 
straightness in the intestine makes the desire come 
on again quickly. Hence, animals of this sort are 
eluttonous : those with simple receptacles eat at very 
short intervals of time, those with spacious ones eat 
very large quantities. 

Since the food in the upper gut, when it has just Jejunum. 
entered, must of necessity be fresh, and when it 
has proceeded further downwards must have lost its 
juices and be practically dung, the organ which lies 
between the two must of necessity be something 
definite, in which the change is effected, where food 
is no longer fresh and not yet dung. Therefore all 
animals of this sort have what is called the jejunum, 
which forms part of the small intestine, which is next 
to the stomach. That is to say, it has its place 
between the upper gut, where the unconcocted 
food is, and the lower gut, where the now useless 
residue is. All these animals have the jeyunum, but 
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jretloor Kal vnorevoauow aAX ovK eodoKoow: TOTE 
yap 67 ofov® peraixpov ylverat TOV TOTO dppo- 
Tépwy, edn d0KoT wy | dé puuKpos 6 KaLpos Tis peta 
Bodjs. Tots peev ov OjAcoe! ye ETAL omrov av TUXN 
5 TOD avw eVTEPOU UT] vROTLS ot 8 dppeves* Eyovat mpo 
Too Tophod Kal THS Kat KotAias. 
pO "Exovor dé THY KaAoupevny TvEeTiay TA [EV 
rodvKoiNua mavra, Ta@V Oe povoxotNo dacvmous. 
Exel d€ Ta EXOVTA TAY TodvKowAtev THY meTioV ovr 
ev TH peyardy Kouta ovr ev TO Kexpugary ovr ev 
T@ TeAcvTaia 7 WwvoTpy, adN’ ev 7@ peragd TOU 
Teevtaiov Kat [Svo}® TOV TPuTu, ev 7 Kadov- 
pevep exivw. exel dé Tatra TaVTO. mvuetiav da THY 
TAXVTHTO. TOU yadaros: Ta 5€ povoxotAia ovK 
eXet, NemTOV yap TO yada TOV povororAtey. 510 
TOV jeev Kepatropopav MyvuTa, Tav O° dKEpaTov 
od myyvuTar TO yada. TH Oe dacvzrobu ylverau 
TIVETLO dua TO vépeoar orddn moav’ 6 yap ToLov- 
TOS yupLos ouviornaw év TH KotAla TO yada Tots 
euBpvors. b.d7t d€ THY mouKouhieoy év TO €xivy 
yiveTat 7 TueTia, EtpyTat ev Tots mpopAnpact. 
1 $7 Z: 75y vulg. 
2 olov PZ, om. vulg. 
3 @yAeat] teAciors Z: aAeioar Platt. 


4 adppeves] xvves Platt. 
5 [ovo] secludendum. 





¢ This seems to mean that when the animal is fasting the 
two receptacles do not bulge, and so the jejunum is visible ; 
and though after the animal has fed you might expect to see 
the jejunum, because it should be full of food which is being 
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it is apparent only in the larger ones, and in them 
only when they are fasting, not when they have 
recently been eating, for when they are fasting, there 
is an interspace between the two receptacles, whereas 
when they have been eating, the time taken by the 
change is short. In females the jejunum can have its 
place in any part of the upper intestine; in males 
it is placed immediately before the caecum and the 
lower gut. 

XV. What goes by the name of Rennet is present 
in all animals which have a multiple stomach ; the 
hare is the only animal with a single stomach which 
has it. In the former class the rennet is not in the 
paunch ? nor in the reticulum, nor in the abomasum (the 
last of the stomachs) ; but in the stomach between 
the last one and the first ones, z.e. the so-called 
omasum (manyplies).¢ All these animals have rennet 
because their milk is so thick ; similarly, the single- 
bellied animals have no rennet, because their milk 
is thin. This also explains why the milk of horned 
animals coagulates, while that of the hornless does 
not. As for the hare, it has rennet because it feeds 
on herbs with fig-like juice; and this juice can 
coagulate the milk in the stomach of sucklings. I 
have stated in the Problems? why, in the animals 
that have many stomachs, the rennet is formed in 
the manyplies. 


transmuted inside it (see above, 675 b 32), it is not visible, 
because the change is effected so rapidly. 

b Lit. ‘* the great stomach.” 

¢ See above, 674 b 1+ ff. 

¢ No such reference can be found. 
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Tov avTov o€ Tpomrov éyer Ta TreEpl 70, omAayxva 
Kal THV KotNav Kal TOY elpnevav pLopiwv EKQOTOV 
Tots TETpamrooe pev W@OTOKOLS be 7 ev Cou Kal Tots 
dmoow, otov Tots Seow. KaL ‘yap 7 Tov opewy 
pvous € cor ovyyer7)s TOUTOLS™ Opoia yap €oTl cavpy 
pakp@ Kal amodt. Tovtow dé Kat Tots tyPvar 
mavra mapamAjova, Agu TQ plev EXEL TmAcdpova Oud 
TO melevew, of 0 ovK exovow, aAAd Bpdyxva avrt 
Tob mevpovos . KvoTw 8° ov8 ot ixGves Exovow 
80 ove TOUTWY ovdev aay yedwvns: TpeTETAL yap ets 
Tas pohidas TO vypov OALtyoTéTwWY OVTwWY Oud THY 
avaupLo7|ra tot mAevpovos, Kabamep tots opriow 
els TA mrEpa. Kal emAeuKaiver dé TO TeEpiTTUpLO. 
maou Kal ToUToLs, WOTEP Kal TOLS Opviow, Oude" ev 
Tois €yovo. KvoTw e€eAPdvTos Tod mEpiTTwWpLATOS 

% tdictaTat GAnupis yewdns ev TOls ayyeEloLs’ TO yap 
yrund Kal TOTYyLov avadioKkeTar Sia KoUpdTHTa Ets 
Tas capKas. 

676 b Tey d° odewv ot éxets ™pos Tous aAAous eXovar 
THY avrny Ovadopav nv Kal é€v Tots txOvou Ta 
oehaxy T™pos Tos Movs: CworoKobat yap efw KaL 
TO aehaxy Kal ov €yets, ev abrois OTOKNGAVTA 
mp@Tov. povokoitia b€ mavTa Ta ToLabTa €uTt, 
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1 paxp@ Y: paxp® 7 vulg. 2 dort Ogle: Sidzep vulg. 
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Wuart has been said already on the subject of the 
viseera, the stomach, and each of the other parts 
mentioned, applies to the footless ereatures (such as 
the Serpents) as well as to the oviparous quadrupeds. 
Indeed, the Serpents are akin to these: for a serpent 
is like a long and footless lizard. <A third elass in 
whieh all these parts are similar is the Fishes: the 
only difference is that the first two elasses are land- 
ereatures and therefore have a lung, whereas fishes 
have no lung but gills instead. Fishes have no 
bladder, nor has any of these ereatures (exeept the 
tortoise) ; the reason is that they drink little (beeause 
their lung is bloodless), and the moisture in them 
is diverted to the horny seales, just as in birds it is 
diverted to the feathers. And in all these creatures, 
as in birds, the residue # is white on the surface, 
sinee in those animals that have a bladder, when the 
residue has been voided an earthy salt deposit 
settles in the vessels, the sweet and non-briny por- 
tion, owing to its lightness, being used up upon the 
flesh. 

The Vipers have the same peculiarity among the 
Serpents as the Selaehia have among the T‘ishes. 
Both of them are externally viviparous, though 
they first produce their ova internally. All these 


* See Introduction, pp. 32 ff. 
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Kabazep TaAAa 7a dppwdovTa: KOL omhayxva dé 
TaUTav pLuKpa e€xel, womep TaAAa Ta pL) ExoVTA 
KvoTW. ot d° ddets d1a THY TOD GWpATos LopPyy, 
ovoav pakpayv Kal oTeVviv, Kal Ta OXTpaTa TOV 
omAayxvwv Exovot dia TadTa pakpa Kal Tots TOV 
aAAwy Cow avopowa, dua TO Kabarep éy TUTW Ta 
OX7PaT avTav Tacbivat Oud TOV TOTOV. 

"EximAoov dé Kal JecevTeptov Kal 7a Trept Ty 
Tav évtépwv dvow, ete Sé TO Stalwpa Kal THY 
Kapdiay mavT ever Ta evarpa THY Caw, mAEvpOVva. 
5é Kal aptyplay mavta TAY Tey ixOdwv. Kal THY 
Oéaw Sé rhs aptnpias Kal Tob olacodayou mavra 
Ta €xovTa Opotws exer Sia Tas elpnuevas atrias 

/ 

7 POTEpov. 

i. “Exet Oe Kat _xoAny Ta TOAAG THY evaipcnv 
Cow, TQ Lev ETL TH TATE, Ta 8 drnpTnpevny emt 
Tots EvTépots, Ws ovcay oby TTOV EK Tis Karo 
KotAias THY puow avrijs. OnjAov de pdAvor’ ent TOV 
ixOveov" obTOL yap exovat TE TAVTES, Kat of TroAXot 
™pos Tois' evTEepots, eviot de Tap oAov TO eVvTEpov 
Trapvpacwerny, otov y dpa’ Kal 7 Ov odhewv ot 
mAetoTot TOV abtoyv Tpdmov. SidmeEp ot A€yovTEs THY 
gpvow Ths xoAjs atobijcews Tivos elvat yapw ov 
KavA@s Aéyovow: daci yap elvar dia TodTo, OTws 
Ths wvyhs TO Tept TO map poptov dakvovaa pev 
ouvioTH, Avopevyn 8 tAewv mown: Ta pev yap oAws 


1 rots PYZ et corr. U: om. vulg. 





@ See 665 a 10 ff. > See 650 a 14. 
¢ This seems to refer to the views expressed in Plato, 
Timaeus, 71 pv. 
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creatures have one stomach only, as do the other 
animals that have front teeth in both jaws. And 
their viscera are quite small, as are those of the 
other creatures which have no bladder. However, 
on account of the shape of the serpents’ bodies, 
which is long and narrow, the shape of their viscera 
too is consequently long, thus differing from those 
of other animals. This is because the shape of them 
is fashioned, as though in a mould, on account of the 
space available for them. 

All blooded animals have an omentum, a mesen- 
tery, and the whole intestinal equipment; also a dia- 
phragm and a heart; and all but the fishes have a 
lung and a windpipe too. ‘The relative positions of 
the windpipe and the oesophagus are the same in all 
of them. The reasons for this have been given 
already.? 

II. The majority of the blooded animals have a 
gall-bladder in addition. In some it is placed up 
against the liver; in others it is separate from the 
liver and placed against the intestines, indicating 
that equally in these its derivation is from the lower 
gut.2 This is clearest in the fishes, all of which have 
one, and in most of them it is placed against the 
intestines, though in some it runs along the whole 
length of the intestine, like a woven border, as in 
the Amia ; a similar arrangement is found in most of 
the serpents. Hence, those who assert that the gall- 
bladder is present for the sake of some act of sensation 
are wrong. ‘They say its purpose is as follows :— 
on the one hand (a) to irritate that part of the Soul 
which is around the liver, and so to congeal it *; and 
on the other hand (b) by running free to make that 
part cheerful. This cannot be true ; because some 
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ovK exer yoAny, olov immos Kal Opeds Kal OVvos Kat 
éXadhos Kal mpoé odk ever 8 odd’ 1 KdpndAos 
ATOKEKPYLEVNY, aAAa AéBra xoduon uaAdov: ovK 
exer 0 ovo” 7) PuKy xYoAny, oB8e TOV Badarric 
30 deAdis. ev d€ Tots yeveot Tots avrots Ta pev exew 
haivetat Ta 5 OvK EXEW, olov ev 7 TOV pay 
TovtTwy 8 €oTl Kal Oo avOpw7os , EVLOL peev yap 
paivovrar EXOVTES xoAny emt tod ymaTos, Evior O° 
ovK EXOVTES” 510 Kat yirerau dpdrainrnats TEpt 
oAou TOD yevous: ol yap evTvxXOVTES oTmoTepwooby 

35 €YOvoL TEpl mavTwY vaoAapParovolw ws aATaVTWV 
exyovTwy. ovpPaiver d€ Torwostov Kal TEpl TA TpO- 
Batra Kat Tas alyas: Ta pév yap mAciota TovTwY 
677a €xet YOAnV, GAA’ eviaxyod ev Toca’Tnv Wore SoKetv 
Tépas elvar tTHV UrepPoAjv, oiov ev Na€w, éeviaxod 

d° odk Exovaty, oiov év NaAkids THs EdBotas xara 
TWa TOTov THS xwpas avTar. ETL O€, WOTEp eipn- 

5 Tat, TOV (x Pdov darpT rat roNd Tov "TAT OS. 
ovK oplds O° eolKaow ol mepl Avafayopav bm0- 
AapBdavew ws atriav oveav Tv o€éwv voonpatwr: 
brepBadrdAovoayv yap amoppatvery mpdos TE TOV mev- 
jova, Kat Tas pA€fas Kat TO. mAcupa. oxedov yap 

ols TavTa ovpPatrer Ta aay Ov voowy, OUK 

10 €xovat yoAyy, €v Te Tals dvaTopats av eyiveTo TOOTO 
dpavepov: ete dé TO TAHOOS 76 7 ev Tots appwor)- 
pLacw vUTapxKov Kal TO aToppatvopevoy aovpuPAnzov. 
add’ éoixev %) yoAn, Kabazep Kai 4» Kata TO aAAo 


* This is true of quite a number of species, and as Aristotle 
says, the gall-bladder is specially variable in mice. In man, 
its absence is rare; and Aristotle’s statement may well be 
derived from his observation of aborted embryos, in which 
the gall-bladder develops somewhat late. 
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animals have no gall-bladder at all, such as the horse, 
the mule, the ass, the deer, and the roe; and the 
camel has no distinct gall-bladder, but what would 
better be described as consisting of small biliary 
vessels. There is no gall-bladder in the seal, nor 
(among sea-animals) in the dolphin. Sometimes in 
the same group there are some animals which look as 
if they have one, and some as if they have none?¢: 
This is true of the Mice; and also of the human 
species, as in some individuals the gall-bladder is 
placed against the liver and is obvious ; while in some 
it is missing. The result of this has been a dispute 
concerning the group as a whole. Whatever an 
observer has found to be the condition of the indi- 
viduals he happens to have seen, that he holds is true 
of every individual throughout the group. ‘The same 
has occurred with regard to sheep and goats, most of 
which have a gall-bladder ; but, whereas in some 
individuals it is so large that its excessive size is 
portentous (e.g. in Naxos), in others it is entirely 
absent (e.g. in a particular district of Chalcis, Euboea). 
A further point, already mentioned, is that in fishes 
the gall-bladder is separated from the liver by a good 
distance. Moreover, it is safe to say that Anaxa- 
goras’s school is wrong in holding that the gall-bladder 
is the cause of acute diseases : they say that when it 
gets too full it spurts its liquid out into the lung and 
blood-vessels and sides. ‘This must be wrong, because 
nearly everyone who suffers from these affections 
actually has no gall-bladder, and this would be proved 
if they were dissected. Besides, there is no com- 
parison between the amount of bile which is present 
in these ailments and that which is emitted from the 
gall-bladder. No; it seems probable that, just as the 
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1 rovrouv Peck: roér’ vulg. 
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bile elsewhere in the body is a residue or eolliques- 
eenee, so this bile around the liver is a residue 
and serves no purpose—like the sediment  pro- 
duced in the stomach and the intestines. I agree 
that occasionally Nature turns even residues to 
use and advantage, but that is no reason for trying 
to discover a purpose in all of them. The truth is 
that some constituents are present for a definite 
purpose, and then many others are present of 
necessity in consequence of these. 

We may say, then, that in animals whose liver is 
healthy in its composition, and in which the blood 
that supplies the liver is sweet, there is either no 
gall-bladder at all by the liver, or else the bile is in 
tiny vessels, or else in some these are present and in 
some not. This is why the livers of gall-bladderless 
animals are, generally, of a good colour and sweet ; 
and in those that have a gall-bladder the part of the 
liver immediately below it is verv sweet. But in those 
animals which are formed out of blood which is less 
pure, the bile is the residue of this ; since “ residue ”’ 
means that which is the opposite of “ food,” and 
“ bitter ’’ the opposite of “ sweet”; and healthy blood 
is sweet. So it is evident that bile exists for no de- 
finite purpose, but is merely an offscouring. So that 
was an extremely neat remark which we find made 
by some of the old authors, when they say that if you 
have no gall in you your life will be longer. This 
was a reference to animals with uncloven hoofs and 
to deer, which have no gall-bladder, and are long- 
lived. And also, certain other animals are long-lived, 
such as the dolphin and camel, which, though un- 
observed by them, have no gall-bladder. After all, 
the liver is vital and indispensable for all blooded 
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animals, and so it is quite reasonable to hold that the 
condition of it controls the length of its owner’s life. 
And it is equally reasonable to hold that the liver 
produces a residue such as the bile although none of 
the other viscera does so. Take the heart : no such 
humour as bile could possibly come near the heart, 
because the heart cannot withstand any violent 
affection. Of the other viscera none is indispensable 
to an animal, except the liver only, and that is why 
this phenomenon occurs in connexion with the liver 
exclusively. And it would be absurd to say that 
phlegm and the sediment produced by the stomach 
are residues when found in some places but not in 
others ; and clearly the same applies to bile: its 
locality makes no difference. 

We have now spoken of the gall-bladder, and we 
have shown why some animals have it and why some 
have not. III. It remains to speak of the Mesentery 
and of the Omentum. ‘These are in the same region 
and close to the parts we have just described. 

The Omentum is a membrane, formed of suet Omentum. 
or lard according te the animal in which it is. (We 
have already stated which animals contain suet and 
which lard.)* Whether the animal has one stomach 
or many, the Omentum is always fastened to the 
middle of the stomach, on the line marked on it like a 
seam; and it covers the rest of the stomach and most 
of the intestines. This is so in all blooded creatures, 
land- and water-animals alike. 

As for the necessary ® formation of this part, it 
occurs as follows. When a mixture containing solid 
substance and fluid is warmed up, the surface of 
it always becomes skin-like and membranous ; and 


® At 651 a 26 ff. > See Introd. p. 22. 
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erxéxewa Peck: én’ éxetvo vulg. 
3 <rotovTots> popiots Ogle: [popiots] duéor Platt. 
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the place where the Omentum is is full of nutriment 
of this very sort. Furthermore, owing to the thick- 
ness of the membrane, that portion of the blood-like 
nutriment which percolates through it must of neces- 
sity be fatty, because that is the finest in texture ; 
and then owing to the heat in that part it will be 
concocted and so become suet or lard instead of some 
fleshy or blood-like substance. This, then, is the way 
in which the formation of the Omentum occurs. 
Nature, however, turns the Omentum to advantage in 
the concoction of the food, so as to enable the animal 
to concoct its food more easily and more quickly ; 
for the Omentum is fat ; fat things are hot, and hot 
things aid concoction. For this reason, too, the 
Omentum is fastened to the middle of the stomach ; 
since as regards that part of the stomach which is 
beyond, the liver which is close by it assists it in 
concoction. So much for the Omentum. 

IV. What is called the Mesentery is also a mem- 
brane ; and it extends continuously from the line of 
extension of the intestines as far as the Great Blood- 
vessel and the Aorta. It is full of blood-vessels, 
which are many in number and closely packed 
together ; and they extend from the intestines as 
far as the Great Blood-vessel and the Aorta. We 
shall find, as with the other parts, that the develop- 
ment and formation of the Mesentery is the result 
of necessity. As for its purpose in the blooded animals, 
that is clear enough to those who consider. Animals 
must of necessity take in nutriment from without ; 
and, again, out of this the “ultimate nutriment ” 
has to be made; and from this store the supply is 
distributed directly to the parts of the body. (In 
blooded animals this is called blood; there is no 
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moAAnv exer mpos Tad7a dtadopav> evlus yap THY 
T&Y oTAdyxvwy amacav ovK éxet Pvaw. opoiws d 
ya a ” > , 207 ” \ , , 
80 ovde THY GAAwWY avainwr obdév. EaTt dé SUO yéevn 
“~ / ? “~ 
Aoira TOV avaiwwv, TA T COTpaKddEeppa Kal TO THY 
evTopwy yévos. €&€ 08 yap ovvéoTnKey TOV 
omAayxvwy dvois, obddév TovTwy é€xyer aia, dia TO 
* abrijs Peck: adrijs vulg. 
* €oxarns Peck: eiovovons vulg. 


° mavra Ogle: ratra vulg.: om. Z. 
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special name for it in the others.) Now there must 
be some passage or passages (as it might be roots) 
through which this nutriment shall pass from the 
stomach to the blood-vessels. The roots of plants 
are of course in the ground, because that is the 
source from which plants get their nutriment. For 
an animal, the stomach and the intestines correspond 
to the ground, the place from which the nutriment 
has to be derived. And the Mesentery exists to 
contain these vessels, corresponding to roots ; they 
pass through the inside of it. This completes my 
account of its Final Cause. As for the means by 
which the nutriment is taken up, and the way in 
which that portion of the ultimate nutriment which 
is distributed into the blood-vessels reaches all the 
parts of the body through them, these points will 
be dealt with in the treatises on the Generation of 
Animals and on Nutrition. 

I have now described the blooded animals as far 
as concerns the parts that have been dealt with, and 
also the causes that are responsible. It remains, 
and would follow after this, to speak of the organs 
of generation, by which male and female are dis- 
tinguished. But as we shall have to deal with 
generation itself, it is more appropriate to speak of 
these organs in our consideration of that subject. 


V. The animals called Cephalopods and Crustacea trerNat 
are very different from the blooded ones. First of all, oan 
they have no visceral structure at all. This is true #*™*® 
of all the bloodless creatures, in which are included 
beside Cephalopods and Crustacea two other groups, 
the Testacea and the Insects. This is because none 


of them has blood, which is the material out of which 
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THS cere) yess See Tt iain cies OSs ladrjs | 


OTL yap €oTL Ta pev evatpLa 7a. oe avatpa, ev T@ 
85 Aoyep evuTraptet TO opilovrt THY ovotav avTay. ETL 
8 dv &verev 2xovar Ta om Adyxva Ta eVOupLeL TOV 
Cay, ovdev brapter Tots TowovTots: ovTEe yap 
678 b pr€Bas é exovow ovre KUOTLY OUT avamveovow, ara 
[Lovov a avayKatov exew res TO dvddoyov TH Kap- 
dia’ TO yap atcOyruxov puxys: Kal TO THs Cwijs al- 
Tiov ev) apxn TWe TOV Hoptwy Kal TOD GwpLaTos 
dTapxer maou Trois Cwors. Ta oe m™pos Ty Tpogayy 
5 Hope éxyet Kal Tadta e€€ avayKns mavron ot oe 
TpoTot dtadépovat dia tods ToToUs ev ois Aap- 
Bavovot THv Tpodrjv. 

"Exovot 6€ Ta prev paddKia mept TO KaAovpevov 
oTopa dvo dddvtas, Kal év TO oTdpate avTt yAwT- 
TNS GapKMdés TL, @ Kpivovot THY év Tots EedEaTOtS 
nOoovnv. opotws dé Kal Ta padaKdoTpaka ToOUTOLS 

10 TOUS TpwToUS odovTas EXEL Kat TO avadoyov TH 
yruwtry TupK@des. ETL de Kal TO OoTpaKodepput 
TavTa. 70 ToLouToV Exel }Loptov dia THY adTHY aittay 
TOUS: evaijLors, mpos THY THS Tpopis atabnory. 
Opoiws b€ Kal 70 EVTOPA TA ev THY eftovoar € em l- 
Bookida Tot otdpatos, otov Té TE TOV peAtTTOV 

15 yevos Kal TO TOV pLvLdVv, WoTEP ElpyTaL Kal mpd- 
Tepov' doa O€ pr eoTw epmpoobdKevtpa, ev TO 
oTopatt €yet TO ToLotTov poptov, olov TO TV 
pLuppnkwy yévos Kal €l Tt TOLOUTOV ETEpov. OddVTAS 
de Ta prev Exet TOUTWY, GAAOLoTEpous 5é, KabareEp 


1 adris seclusi. 3 év supplevit Th. 





® See Introduction, pp. 26 ff. 
> These teeth are the two halves of what might be com- 
pared to a beak. 
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viscera are made; and the reason for this is that a 
condition of this sort is part of their being: the fact 
that some animals are blooded and some bloodless 
will be found to be included in the logos? which 
defines their being. Further, we shall see that none 
of those purposes for whose sake blooded animals 
have viscera operate in these other creatures: they 
have no blood-vessels and no bladder, they do not 
breathe : the only organ they must necessarily have 
is the counterpart of the heart, since the sensitive 
part of the Soul and the original cause of life is always 
situated in some place which rules the body and its 
parts. Also, they all have of necessity the parts 
adapted for dealing with food and nutrition; but the 
manner of these varies according to the places where 
they take their food. 

The Cephalopods have two teeth around what is 
called their mouth °; and inside the mouth, instead of 
a tongue, they have a fleshy object, by means of 
which they discriminate the savour of things to eat. 
Likewise, the Crustacea have these front teeth and 
the fleshy counterpart of the tongue. The Testacea 
all have this latter part, too, for the same reason that 
blooded animals have a tongue, viz. to perceive the 
taste of the food they eat. Similarly, too, the Insects 
have, some of them, a proboscis which comes out 
from the mouth, as with the Bees and Flies (this has 
been mentioned earlier®); and the ones which have no 
sharp protrusion in front have a part such as this 
inside the mouth, as Ants, and the like. Some of 
these creatures have teeth, though somewhat differ- 
ent from ordinary teeth (as the Flies,? and Bees) 5 


¢ At 661 a21; cf. Hist. in. 528 b 28. 
@ Or “ Ants ” (translating Meyer's emendation). 
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TO TE TOV pec" Kal TO TOV pedir av vevos, TA 5 
ovK EXEL, 600. vy pe XpHT AL TH T pops ToAAa yap 
Tov evTopwy ov Tpodys exer yap Tovs oddvTas 
GAN’ dAkfjs. 

Tév 0° datpakodéppwv 7a. wév, Wamrep EA€xOy Kal 
év Tots Kar apyas Adyous, THY KaAoupEvnY Eyer 
yAa@trav laoyupav, of d6€ KdxAoe Kal oddvTas dvo, 
Kkabamep Ta paAdaKdoTpaKka. peTa d€ TO OTOMA TOLS 
padraKtiots €aTl oTopaxyos paKpds, TovTou 6° éy6- 
[Levos mpooBos ods ep Tots opyiow, celta, ouvex)s 
KotNia, Kat TavTNS EXOMEVOV evTepov amAoby pévpe 
Tis eéd5ou. Tats pev obv onmiats Kat TOC arohd- 
Toow Opowa Kal TOls GYHPaAcL Kal TH ad TA meEpl 
Tv KotAlav: Tats b€ Kadovupevats Tevfict SVo pev 
Opotws at KotWwdets eloly brodoyal, ATTov Sé 
mpordopwoys 7 ETépa, Kal Tots CyHpaowW eKeElvwY 
dtad€povar Oia TO Kal TO O@pa way ex padraxw- 
Tépas GuvEeoTaVat GapKos. 

Tatra 8 éyet Ta podpta TotTov Tov Tpdzoy Sta 
THv adTHY aitiay WoTep Kal ot dpyifes: OBdE yap 
ToUTwy oddev EvdexeTat AEaivery THY TpodiyV, StdmrEp 
6 mpodAoPos €aTt po THS KotXLas. 

IIpos Bonfevav O€ Kal owrnpiav Exel TadTa Tov 
KaovpLevov Bodov ev Xeraue dpevader _Tpoorredu- 
KOTL," 77 efodov EyovTt Kal TO mepas TED adtaor 
TO TEpiTTwpLa THs Kottas KATA TOV Kadovpevov 
avdAdv: obtos 6° EoTiv Ev Tots UTTIOLs. EyxeL ev OdP 
TavTa Ta paddKia TOOTO TO pLoptov tdtov, udALoTa 
& 4 onmia Kat 7AcioTov: oTav yap poPyPHat Kat 

1 nudy] pordy Cov EY: puppyxwv Meyer. 
* mpooneduxore Ogle: mpoomeduxora vugl. 
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others have no teeth at all: these are the creatures 
whose food is fluid. Indeed, in many of the insects 
the purpose of the teeth is not mastication of food at 
all, but for use as weapons. 

Of the Testacea, as we stated in the opening treat- 
ise,?some have a very strong tongue (so-called) ; and 
the Sea-snails actually have two teeth as well, like the 
Crustacea. In the Cephalopods there is a long gullet 
next after the mouth, and contiguous to that is a 
crop like a bird’s. Continuous with this is the 
stomach, then immediately the intestine, which is 
simple and reaches to the vent. In the Sepias and 
Octopuses these parts round the stomach are similar 
both in shape and in consistency. The creatures called 
Calamaries, like the others, have the two gastric 
receptacles,® but the first of them is less like a erop ; 
and they differ in shape from the organs of the 
previous classes, and that is because their bodies are 
composed of softer flesh throughout. 

These creatures have these parts arranged in this 
way for the same reason that birds have them: they, 
like birds, are unable to grind down their food; hence 
the crop is placed before the stomach. 

The Cephalopods, for the sake of self-defence and 
self-preservation, have what is called their Ink. This 
is contained in a membranous bag which is attached 
to the body, and comes to an end in an outlet where 
the residue from the stomach is discharged by the so- 
called funnel. This is on the under side of the body. 
All the Cephalopods have this peculiar part, but it is 
most remarkable in the Sepia, as well as the largest 
in size. When the Sepia is frightened and in terror, 


@ At Hist. An. 528 b 30 ff. 
6 Viz. the crop and the stomach. 
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delawaw, olov dpaypa 7po TOU GwuaTos TroLobyTaL 
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A , / ‘re Bea te , a 
Tov mAetovos. yiverat dé [6 Bodds],7 Kabarep Tots 
Opriow UmdoTHUWa TO AevKOV Em TOD TEpLTTwATOS 
VEMOES, OUTW Kal TOUTOLS 6 Fords b1a TO NSE TABT’ 
éyewy KUoTIV* amoKpiveTat yap TO yewdéaTaToV «ls 
avuTov, Kal TH onmia mAciaTov 61a TO mActoTOV ExeL 
yem@oes. anpelov b€ 76 or)mL0v ToLotTOV Ov: TOTO 

\ 3 \ A f ? v e PS) \ Aid 
yap oO perv moAvmous ovK Exe, at de TevOides xov- 

~ \ / > eA > eee a \ \ >] 
dp@des Kal Aemzov. (du Hv O° attiay 7a pev ovK 
éyer Ta O° Ever, Kal TOloV TL TOUTWY EXEL EKATEPOY, 
eipyra.”) 

> ? > a” \ } X ~ f 

Avaitwy 3 ovrwy kat dia TotrTo KaTepuypévwv 

hoBntix@v, womep eviots OTav deicwow ¥ 
KolAla tapattetat, Tois 6° EK THS KUOTEWS pel 
TEpitTwats, KAaL TOUTOLsS ToUTO aupPatver pev e€ 
1 [6 BoAds} seclusi: 6 om. P. 
2 elpyrat mpotepov P, 





¢ The mytis, which is the same as the mecon, is an excretory 
organ, and ase aa to the liver. See below, 679 b 11. 
b Cf.-above, 616 a S32. 
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it produces this blackness and muddiness in the 
water, as it were a shield held in front of the body. 
Now the Calamaries and Octopuses have this ink-bag 
in the upper region of the body, quite near the mytis®; 
whereas in the Sepia it is lower down, against the 
stomach, since it has a larger supply because it uses 
it more. This circumstance is due (1) to its living 
near the land and (2) to its having no other means of 
defence—nothing like the Octopus, for instance, which 
has its twining feet, which are useful for this purpose ; 
it can also change its colour, and it does so (just as 
the Sepia emits its ink) when put in fear. Of all 
these, only the Calamary lives well out at sea and gets 
protection thereby. Hence, compared with it, the 
Sepia has a larger supply of ink ; and because this is 
larger, it is lower in the body, as it is easy for it to be 
emitted even to a considerable distance when the 
supply is great. The ink is earthy in its nature, like 
the white deposit on the excrement of birds, and it is 
produced by these creatures for the same reason— 
they, iike birds, have no urinary bladder ®; so the 
earthiest matter is excreted into this ink, especially 
in the Sepia, for the Sepia contains an exceptionally 
large amount of earthy matter. An indication of 
this is its bone, which is earthy. The Octopuses do 
not have this bone, and in the Calamary it is cartila- 
ginous and slight. (We have said why some of these 
animals have this part and why some have not, and 
what in each case its character is.) 

‘These animals, as they have no blood, are cold and 
liable to take fright. While in some other animals 
fear causes a disturbance of the stomach, and in some 
the discharge of residue from the bladder, in these 
creatures its effect is to make them discharge their 
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cwuatwy [Ta peilw mpos Ta €AaTTw|': TovTou dé 
KotAiav exouevny, eh js ot Te KdpaBor Kal eviot 
TOV KapKivwy oddrTas ExovoLy €TEépous Sta TO TOUS 
avw ity duatpety iKaV@s, azo O€ THS KoLALas EVTEPOV 
amAotv Kar’ ed00 peéexpt mpos ziv e€0dov Tod 
TEPLTTWLLATOS. 

"Eyet 0€ Kal TOY COTpPAKOddpuwY ExacToV TadTa 
Ta popia, Ta pev Sinplpwyeva uGAAov ta 8 FrTov: 
ev d€ Tots peiCoor diadnAdTEpa eoTW Exacta Tov- 
Twv. ol pev ody KOxAOL Kal dddvTas Exovot oKAn- 
povs Kal ofets, womep eipntat mpoTepov, Kal TO 
peTa&v capka@des opoiws Tots padakiots Kal pada- 
KOOTpaKols, Kal THY TpoPcoKida, Kabamep elpyrat, 
peerage KEeVvTpoU Kal yrarrns, Tou Oe oTopLaTOS 
€XOMEVOV otov oprifusdn TWO 7podoBov, TOUTOU 5° 
EXO pEvOV oropLaxov" TouTou O° EXET AL 7) Kouia, ev 7) 
1 KaAoupert HiKwr, ap’ Hs ouvEXES eoTw “EV TEpoV 
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1 seclusit Rackham. 
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ink ; and though this is an effect due to necessity, 
like the discharge of urine in the others, yet Nature 
makes good use of this residue at the same time 
for the animal’s defence and preservation. 

The Crustacea as well, that is, both the Crabs and 
the Caraboids, have the two front teeth, and between 
the teeth they have the tongue-like flesh, as has 
already been stated?; and immediately next to the 
mouth they have a gullet which is quite small com- 
pared with the animal’s size ; and immediately after 
that the stomach ; and on this the Carabi and some 
of the Crabs have another set of teeth, since the 
upper ones do not masticate the food sufficiently. 
From the stomach a simply formed intestine runs 
straight to the vent where residues are discharged. 

These parts are present in every one of the Testacea 
as well, more distinct in some, less in others. They 
are more clearly marked in the larger animals. 
Take the Sea-snails. These have (1) as stated al- 
ready, the teeth, which are hard and sharp, (2) the 
fleshy object in between them, similarly to the 
Crustacea and Cephalopods; (3) the proboscis, as 
already mentioned,’ something between a sting and 
a tongue ; (4) immediately after the mouth is a sort 
of bird’s crop, and (5) after that the gullet ; (6) con- 
tinuous with that is the stomach, and (7) in the 
stomach is what is known as the mecon®; and (8) at- 
taching to this is an intestine: this intestine begins 
directly from the mecon. This residue (the mecon) 
appears to be the most tasty piece in all the Testacea. 
The other creatures that have spiral shells (e.g. the 


¢ At 678 b 10. 
> At 661 a 15 ff. 
¢ The hepatopancreas or liver ; see above, 679 a 9. 
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¢ The operculum. 
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Purpuras and the Whelks) are similar to the Sea- 
snails in structure. 

There are very many genera and species of Tes- 
tacea. Some have spiral shells, like the ones just 
mentioned ; some are bivalves, some univalves. In 
a way, the spiral shells resemble the bivalves, as they 
have, all of them, from birth, a covering? over the 
exposed part of their flesh, e.g. the Purpuras, the 
Whelks, the Nerites, and the whole tribe of them. 
This covering serves as a protection ; for in any place 
where the animal has no shell to protect it, it could 
quite easily be injured by the impact of external 
objects. The univalves’ means of preservation is this: 
they cling to some object, and have their shell on the 
upper side; so they become in a way bivalves in 
virtue of the borrowed protection afforded by the 
object to which they cling. Example, the Limpets. 
The bivalves proper (e.g. Scallops and Mussels) get 
their protection by closing themselves up ; the spiral- 
shelled creatures by the covering I mentioned, which, 
as it were, turns them from univalves into bivalves. 
The Sea-urchin has a better defence system than any 
of them: he has a good thick shell all round him, 
fortified with a palisade of spines. As I stated pre- 
viously, the Sea-urchin is the only one of the Testacea 
which possesses this peculiarity. 

The natural structure of the Crustacea and of the 
Testacea is the reverse of that of the Cephalopods. 
The latter have their fleshy part outside, the former 
have the earthy part outside and the fleshy inside. 
The Sea-urchin, however, has no fleshy part at all. 

All these parts, as described—mouth, tongue-like 
object, stomach, vent for the residue—are present 
in the rest of the Testacea too, but they differ in 
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© Hist An, 528: b: 10. 

> This seems to imply that diagrams or illustrations accom- 
panied the treatises. 

¢ These form what is compared to a lantern at Hist. An. 
531 a5, hence the name, “ lantern of Aristotle.” 
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their position and size. For the details of these, con- 
sult the Researches upon Animals® and the Dissections. 
Some points are better explained by inspection? than 
in words. 

The Sea-urchin and the genus of Ascidians are 
peculiar among the Testacea. The Sea-urehin has 
five teeth,° ana between them it has the fleshy sub- 
stance (the same as in all the above-mentioned 
creatures); after that, the gullet, after that, the 
stomach, which is divided into several compartments, 
so that the animal seems to have several stomachs. 
But although they are separated from each other and 
are full of residue, they all spring from the gullet and 
they all terminate in the residual vent. Apart from 
the stomach, these ereatures contain no fleshy snb- 
stanee, as I have said. ‘They have, however, what 
are éalled ova’; there are several of them and each 
is in a separate Aaenilir ane ; and scattered at random 
round the body, beginning from the mouth, are 
certain black objects,’ which have no name. There 
are several kinds of Sea-urehin, and in all of them 
these parts are present. Not all, however, have 
edible’ ova, and, except in the common’ varieties, 
they are quite small. There is a similar distinction 
among the other Testaeea: the ficsh is not equally 
edible in all of them, and in some of them the residue 
(the so-ealled mecon) is edible, in others not. In the 
spiral shells, the mecon is in the spiral, in univalves 


@ These are really ovaries (or testes): gonads. 

¢ These may be the ambulacral vesicles, but the identifica- 
tion is not certain. 

* See the story of the Spartan in Athenaeus iii. 41. 

? The word translated ‘‘ common” may mean “ living near 
the surface.” 
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¢ This is true of the sea-urchins in the Red Sea, though not 
of the Mediterranean ones. The former have a ‘eycle corre- 
sponding exactly to that of the moon. The five roes, ovaries, or 
testes are large and swollen during the week preceding each 
of the summer full moons, and the spawning of the eggs 
takes place during the few days before and after full moon. 
For a most interesting discussion of this and kindred matters 
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(like limpets) it is in the tip; in bivalves it is near 
the hinge. In the bivalves the so-called ovum is on 
the right-hand side, and the residual vent on the left. 
‘Ovum ” is a misnomer ; actually it corresponds to 
fat in blooded creatures when they are in good con- 
dition ; and that is why it appears only in spring and 
autumn, which are the seasons when they are in good 
condition. In great cold and great heat all the 
Testacea are hard put to it; they cannot endure in- 
ordinate temperatures. The behaviour of the Sea- 
urchins is a good illustration of this: they have ova 
in them as soon as they are born, and at the time of 
full moon these increase in size“; and this is not, as 
some think, because the creatures eat more then, but 
because the nights are warmer owing to the moon- 
light. These creatures have necd of the heat because 
they are bloodless and therefore adversely affected 
by cold. That is why they are in better condition 
during the summer, and this is true of them in all 
localities except the strait of Pyrrha,? where they 
flourish equally well in winter, and the reason for this 
is that in winter they have a more plentiful supply of 
foodstuff, due to the fish leaving the district at that 
season. 

The Sea-urchins all have the same number of ova— 
an odd number, five, identical with the number of 
teeth and stomachs which they have. This is ac- 
counted for by the “ ovum ”’ not being really an ovum 
(as I said before) but simply a result of good nourish- 
ment. The “ ovum ”’ is found in Oysters too, though 
see H. M. Fox, Selene, especially pp. 35 ff., and id. Proc. 
Roy. 0c; ., 1923,90, 523: 

®’ In Lesbos, leading to the lagoon, one of Aristotle’s 


favourite hunting-grounds: see /ist. An. 544 a 21 (sea- 
urchin), 548 a 9, 603 a 21, 621b12. Cf. Gen. An. 763 b 2. 
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1 secludenda. 2 (av) Ogle. 
3 xoidias Ogle: {wis vulg. 
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on one side of the body only ; it is the same as that of 
the Sea-urchin. Now the Sea-urchin is spherical, 
and is not just one flat disk like the Oysters ; thus, 
being spherical, it is not different shapes in different 
directions, but equiform in all directions ; hence of 
necessity its “ovum ”’ is correspondingly arranged, 
since this creature’s perimeter is not, as in the others, 
non-equiform *: they all have their head in the 
centre, whereas the Sea-urchin’s is at the top. 
Yet even so the “‘ovum” cannot be continuous, 
since no other of the Testacea has it thus; it 
is always on one side of the disk only. Hence, 
since this is a common property of all species 
of Testacea, and the Sea-urchin is peculiar in having 
a spherical shape, the result follows of necessity that 
the Sea-urchins cannot have an even number of ova. 
If they were even, they would have to be arranged in 
diametrically opposite positions, because both sides 
would have to be alike, and then there would be ova 
on both sides of the circumference ; but this arrange- 
ment is not found in any of the other Ostreae ; both 
Oysters and Scallops have ova on one side only of 
their circumference. Therefore there must be three, 
or five, or some other odd number of ova in the Sea- 
urchin. If there were three, they would be too far 
apart ; if more than five, they would be quite con- 
tinuous ; the former would not subserve a good 
purpose, the latter is impossible. Therefore the 
Sea-urchin must of necessity have five ova. 

For the same cause the creature’s stomach is cloven 
into five and it has five teeth. Each of the ova, being, 
as it were, a body belonging to the creature, must 
conform to the general character of the stomach, 


¢ That is, it is circular in all planes, not in one only. 
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1 hine manus recentior E (=£). 





* This is true; but motion is effected mainly by the tube- 
feet, not noticed by Aristotle (vide Ogle). 
> The “* sea-squirts.”” 
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because growth has its origin from the stomach. 
Now if there were only one stomach, either the ova 
would be too far away from it, or the stomach would 
entirely fill up the cavity, which would make it 
difficult for the Sea-urchin to move about and to find 
sufficient food to replenish itself. But, as it is, there 
are five ova separated by five intervals, and so there 
must be five departments of the stomach, one for 
each interval. For the same reason there are five 
teeth, since this enables Nature to assign one tooth 
alike to each ovum and each department of the 
stomach. 

I have now stated why the Sea-urchin has an odd 
number of ova, and why it has five of them. Now 
some Sea-urchins have quite small ones, and some 
large : the reason for this is that the latter have a 
hotter constitution, and the heat enables them to 
concoct their food better. This explains why the 
uneatable ones tend to be full of residue. This 
natural heat also induces the creatures to move about, 
and so instead of remaining settled in one place they 
keep on the move as they feed. An indication of 
this is that Sea-urchins of this sort always have some- 
thing sticking on to their spines (which they use 
as feet),¢ which suggests that they are continually 
moving about. 

The Ascidians? differ very little in their nature from 
plants, but they are more akin to animals than the 
Sponges are, which are completely plants. Nature 
passes in a continuous gradation from lifeless things 
to animals, and on the way there are living things 
which are not actually animals, with theresult that one 
class is so close to the next that the difference seems 
infinitesimal. Now a sponge, as I said Just now, is in 
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@ Or ‘* sea-cucumbers.” 
> The precise reference of this term is not known. 
¢ Sea-anemones, called by the Greeks “ sea-nettles.” 
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all respects like a plant: it lives only while it is 
growing on to something, and when it is pulled off it 
dies. What are called Holothuria and the Sea-lungs? 
and other similar sea-animals differ only slightly 
from the sponges in being unattached. They have 
no power of sensation, but they live just as if they 
were plants unattached to the soil. Even among 
land-plants such instances exist : living and growing 
either on other plants or quite unattached: for 
example, the plant found on Parnassus, sometimes 
called the Epipetron (Rockplant). If you hang this 
up on the pegs? it will keep alive for a consider- 
able time. Sometimes it is doubtful whether these 
Ascidians and any other such group of creatures 
ought to be classed as plants or as animals: In so far 
as they live only by growing on to some other object 
they approach the status of a plant; but yet they 
have some fleshy substance and therefore probably 
are capable of sensation of a kind. 

This particular creature (the Ascidian) has two 
orifices and one septum; by one orifice it takes in fluid 
matter for food, by the other it discharges the surplus 
moisture ; so far as can be seen it has no residue like 
the other Testacea. And as no plant ever has any 
residue this is a strong Justification for classing it 
(and any other such animal) as a plant. Through its 
middle there runs a thin partition, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that the governing and vital part of 
the creature is situated here. As for what are called 
Knides or Acalephae,° they are not Testacea, it is 
true, but fall outside the defined groups. In their 
nature they incline towards the plants on one side 


Those common to the Mediterranean are more virulent in 
their stinging powers than those of the north. 
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qr 





@ That is, dorsal. 
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and the animals on the other. Towards the animals, 
because some of them detach themselves and fasten 
upon their food, and are sensible of objects that come 
up against them; and also because they make use 
of the roughness of their body for self-preservation. 
Towards the plants, because they are incomplete, 
and quickly attach themselves to rocks; and further, 
because they have no residue that can be seen, 
though they have a mouth. The group of Starfish 
resembles these creatures; Starfish too fasten on to 
their food, and by doing this to oysters suck large 
numbers of them dry. But Starfish also resemble 
those unattached creatures of which we spoke, the 
Cephalopods and the Crustacea. The same may be 
said of the ‘Testacea. 

The parts connected with nutrition are such as I 
have now described. These must of necessity be 
present in all animals. But there is yet another part 
which every animal must have. These creatures must 
have some part which is analogous to the parts 
which in blooded animals are connected with the 
control of sensation. In the Cephalopods this con- 
sists of a fluid contained in a membrane, through 
which the gullet extends towards the stomach. It is 
attached to the body rather towards the upper @ side. 
Some call it the mytis. An organ just like this, also 
called the mytis, is present in the Crustacea. This 
part is fluid and corporeal at the same time. The 
gullet, as I said, extends through the middle of it. 
If the gullet had been placed between the mytis and 
the dorsal side, the gullet would not have been able 
to distend sufficiently when the food enters, owing to 
the hardness of the back. The intestine is placed up 
against the outer surface of the mytis, and the ink-bag 
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1 rérov Rackham: zpézov vulg. * ev P: om. vulg. 
3 sic SUY (duvapeva bis S): > Kal duvapevny’ per, Ev 7roLet ) Ovov" 
od duvapein b€ wAciw Z: ov duvayern d° evepyeia roel dvov ev, 


duvdjec S€ mAetw* vulg. (cf. 667 b 25). 
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up against the intestine ; this is to ensure that it and 
its unpleasantness are kept as far as possible from the 
body’s entrance and from the sovereign and most 
noble part. The mytis occupies a place which corre- 
sponds exactly with that of the heart in blooded 
creatures : which shows that it is the counterpart of 
it.* Another proof of this is that the fluid in it is 
sweet—that is, it has undergone concoction and is of 
the nature of blood. 

In the Testacea the part which rules sensation 
occupies the same place but is not so easy to pick out. 
But this source of control should always be looked for 
around some middle position in these creatures : in 
stationary ones, in the midst between the part which 
receives the food and the part where the seed or the 
residue is emitted ; and in those which move about, 
always midway between the right side and the left. 

In insects the part where this control is placed, as 
was said in the first treatise,” is situated between the 
head and the cavity where the stomach is. In the 
majority there is one such part, but in creatures like 
the Centipede, that is, which are long in the body, 
there are more than one: so if the creatures are cut 
up they go on living. Now Nature’s desire is to make 
this part a unity in all creatures, and when she can, 
she makes it a unity, when she cannot, a plurality.° 
This is clearer in some cases than in others. 

The parts connected with nutrition are by no means 
alike in all insects; indeed they exhibit great 
differences. For instance: Some have what is 
known as a sting inside the mouth—a sort of com- 
bination of tongue and lips,—which possesses the 


¢ The heart of invertebrates escaped the notice of Aristotle. 
Y At Hist. An. 531 b 34. © Cf. 667 b-22 ff. 
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character of both. Those that have no sting in front 
have a sense-organ of that sort behind the teeth. 
After the mouth, in all insects comes the intestine, 
which is straight and simple right up to the residual 
vent. (Sometimes, however, it has a spiral in it.) 
And some there are which have the stomach next 
after the mouth, while from the stomach runs a 
twisted intestine ; this gives the bigger and more 
gluttonous insects room for a larger amount of food. 
Of all these creatures the grasshoppers are the most 
peculiar. In them the mouth and tongue are united 
so as to make one single part, and through this they 
draw up their nourishment from fluid substances as 
through a root. All insects take but little nourish- 
ment; and this is not so much because they are 
small as because they are cold. (Heat needs nourish- 
ment and quickly concocts it; cold needs none.) 
This is most marked in the grasshoppers. They find 
sufficient nourishment in the moisture which the air 
deposits ; so do the one-day creatures which occur 
around the Black Sea. Still, they live only for the 
space of a day; whereas the grasshoppers live for 
several, though not many, days. 

Now that we have spoken of the internal parts of 
animals, we must go back and deal with the remainder 
of the external parts. We had better begin with the 
creatures of which we have just been speaking, and 
not go back to the point where we left the external 
parts. This will mean that we take first those which 
need less discussion, and that will give more time for 
speaking of the “ perfect ” animals, z.e. the blooded 
ones. 

VI. Insects first, then. Though their parts are not 
numerous, insects differ from one another. They all 
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have numerous feet; this is in order to make their () Insects. 
motion quicker, and to counteract their natural slow- 

ness and coldness. Those which are most subject to 
coldness owing to their length (e.g. the Centipedes) 

have the greatest number of feet. Turthermore, 

these creatures have several sourees of control; and 

on that account they have the “insections ”’ in their 

bodies, and the numerous feet which are placed in 

precise correspondence. 

Those that have fewer feet are winged by way of 
compensation. Some of these flying insects live a 
wandering life and have to go abroad in scareh of 
food ; so they have a light body and four wings, two 
on either side ; such are the bees and the kindred 
tribes. The small ones have only two wings all told 
—like the flies. Those that are heavy and sedentary 
in their habits have the larger number of wings like 
the bees, but they have shards round their wings 
(e.g. the Melolonthae® and similar insects) to preserve 
them in their proper condition ; for, as these ercatures 
are sedentary, their wings arc more liable to be 
destroyed than those of the nimbler insects ; and 
that is why there is this protection round them. 
An inseet’s wing is not divided, and it has no shaft. 
In fact, it is not a wing at all, but a membrane of skin, 
which being dry detaehes itself of necessity from the 
creature’s body as the fleshy part cools off. 

I have already stated some reasons why these 
ereatures have “‘ insected ”’ bodies : there is another, 
viz. it is so that they may curl up and thus escape 
injury and remain safe. It is the long ones that roll 
themselves up, and this would be impossible for them 
if they were not insected. Those that do not roll up 


@ Perhaps cockchafers (Ogle). 
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increase their hardness by closing up the insections. 
This is obvious if you touch them—e.g. the insects 
ealled Canthari (dung-beetles) are frightened when 
touched and become motionless, and their bodies 
become hard. But also it is necessary for them to 
be insected, for it is of their essential being to have 
numerous sources of control; and herein they re- 
semble plants. Plants can live when they are cut 
up ; so can insects. There is a difference, however, 
for whereas the period of survival of a divided insect 
is limited, a plant can attain the perfection of its 
nature when divided, and so two plants or more come 
out of one. 

Some of the insects have a sting as well, for defence 
against attackers. In some the sting is in front, by 
the tongue; in others it is behind at the tail-end. 
Consider the elephant’s trunk: this is its organ of 
smell ; but the elephant uses it as a means of exert- 
ing force as well as for the purposes of nutrition. 
Compare with this the sting of insects : when, as in 
some of them, it is ranged alongside the tongue, not 
only do they get their sensation of the food by means 
of it, but they also pick up the food with it and convey 
it to the mouth. Those which have no sting in front 
have teeth; which some of them use for eating, 
others for picking up the food and conveying it to the 
mouth, as do the ants and the whole tribe of bees. 
Those that have a sting at the back are fierce crea- 
tures and the sting serves them as a weapon. Some- 
times the sting is well inside the body, as in bees and 
wasps. This is because they are winged, and a deli- 
cate sting on the outside of the body would be easily 
destroyed ; on the other hand, a thick one such as 
scorpions have would weigh them down. Scorpions 
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« The principle of“ division of labour ”’ ina living organism, 
not stated again until 1827 (by Milne Edwards). “See Ogle’s 


note. 
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themselves, being land-creatures and having a tail, 
are bound to have their sting on their tail ; otherwise 
it would be no use for exerting force. No two- 
winged insect has a sting at the rear ; these are small 
weak creatures, and can be supported by a smaller 
number of wings: that is why they have only two. 
The same reason explains why they have their sting 
in the front: owing to their weakness they cannot 
well deliver a blow with their hind parts. Many- 
winged creatures, on the other hand, owe their 
greater number of wings to their own greater size, 
and so too their hind parts are stronger and bear the 
sting. Itis better, when it is possible, that one and the 
same organ should not be put to dissimilar uses ; that 
is, there should be an organ of defence which is very 
sharp, and another organ to act as a tongue, which 
should be spongy and able to draw up nourishment. 
And thus, whenever it is possible to employ two 
organs for two pieces of work without their getting in 
each other’s way, Nature provides and employs two. 
Her habits are not those of the coppersmith who for 
cheapness’ sake makes you a_ spit-and-lampstand 
combination. Still, where two are impossible, Nature 
employs the same organ to perform several pieces 
of work. 

Some insects, whose eyesight is not distinct owing 
to their eyes being made of some hard substance, have 
specially long forefeet, which enable them to clear 
away anything that comes down on to the eyes. 
Vlies and bees and the like are obvious examples : 
they are always crossing their front legs. These 
creatures’ hind legs are longer than their middle ones 
for two reasons: (1) to assist them in walking, and 
(2) to lift them more easily off the ground when they 
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rise in flight. This peculiarity is even more notice- 
able in the leaping insects, such as locusts and the 
various sorts of fleas, which first bend their hind legs 
and then stretch them out again, and this forces them 
to rise up from the ground. The rudder-shaped legs 
which locusts have are at the rear only and not in 
front ; this is because the joint must bend inwards,* 
and no front limb satisfies this condition. All 
these creatures have six feet, inclusive of the parts 
used for leaping. 

VII. In Testacea the body is not divided into @) Testacea. 
several parts, owing to their being of stationary 
habits, as opposed to creatures which move about : 
the latter are bound to have more parts to their body 
because their activities are more numerous, and the 
more motions of which a species is capable, the more 
organs it requires. Now some of the Testacea are 
altogether stationary : others move about but little ; 
and so, to keep them safe, Nature has compassed 
them about with hard shells. Some of them are (as I 
said earlier °) one-valved, some two-valved ; and some 
conical, either spiral like the Whelks, or spherical 
like the Sea-urchins. The two-valved shells are 
divided into (a) those which open—z.e. which have a 
joint on one side and can open and shut on the other ; 
e.g. the scallops and mussels; (6) those which are 
joined together on both sides, e.g. the group of razor- 
fishes. In all Testacea, just as in plants, the head is 
down below. The reason for this is that they take up 
their food from below, as plants take it up by their 
roots ; so they have their nether parts above and their 
upper parts below. These creatures are enveloped 
in a membrane, and through this they strain fresh- 


¢ See note on 693 b 3, p. 433. > At 679 b 16. 
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water to drink, which is their way of taking nourish- 
ment. All of them possess a head, but except for 
the part which takes in the food none of the other 
parts has a special name. 

VIII. All the Crustacea can walk on land as well as (@ Cru:. 
swim; and hence they all have numerous feet. There ee 
are four main groups of Crustacea, called (1) Carabi 5 
(2) Astaci; (3) Carides; and (4) Carcini.? Each of 
these contains several species which differ not only 
in shape, but also in size, and that considerably, for 
some species are large, others extremely small. The 
Carcinoid and the Caraboid crustacea resemble each 
other, in both having claws. These claws are not for 
the sake of locomotion, but serve instead of hands, 
for catching and holding ; and that is why they bend 
in an opposite direction to the feet, which bend and 
twist toward the concave side, while the claws bend 
toward the convex side. This makes the claws 
serviceable for catching hold of the food and convey- 
ing it to the mouth. 

The two groups, Carabi and Carcini, differ in that 
the former have a tail and the latter have not. The 
Carabi find a tail useful because they are swimmers : 
they propel themselves with it as though with oars, 
A tail would be useless to the Carcini, which spend 
their lives near the land and creep into holes and 
crannies. Those that live out at sea and move about 
but little, and owe their safety to their shelly exterior, 
have for these reasons feet which are considerably less 
effective for locomotion: examples of this are the 


2 Roughly, these four divisions may be represented by our 
own groups, thus: (1) lobsters ; (2) crayfish; (S) prawns and 
shrimps ; (4) crabs. 
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exer ynAds: as ovK éxovar 61a TO mAelous Evew 
m700as, evrabba yap 7 exeilev avaAwrat avenars. 
mAcious 5 EXovar TOOaS, OTL VEVOTLKWTEPA EOTLV 
7 TOPEVTLKTEPG. 

Ta 0° &v Tots bir lots Hopta. Kal Tept TI Ke- 
padny Ta pev els TO O€€acbat TO VdwWP Kat apetvar 

20 EXOUGL Bpayxoedy TAaKkwdeoTEpa d€ Ta KaTW at 

Acca TOV Appevwv kapaBuv €Xovol, Kal TA EV 
TO eTUTTVY LATE dacvTEpa at OjAccat KapKivoe 
TOV dppevany, dua TO exTelvew TA Wa Tpos avrd, 
aAAa He) atroley, oomep ob ixDves Kal taMa TO 
(way? TUKTOVTO." edpuxwpéaTepa yap ovTa kal peilw 

25 xXwpav EXEL TOS wots padov. ot peev ovv KapaPou 
Kal ot Kapkivot ndvres THY deSuay €xovor xnAjv 
peilw Kat loyupotépav: ois yap defois mavTa 
mepuke Ta Cia Spav paddov, 7 b€ gvous d7obibw- 
ow Gael Tots xpyobae SvvapLevots € EKAOTOV 7 ovens 
7 paAov, oiov XavAvodovras Kat eddvTas Kal 

30 Képara Kal 7ARKTpA Kat TavTa TA Tovabra popia, 
60a 7pos Bon Gevav Kal ara eoTw.” 

it 0’ dotraKkoit povot, omroTépav av TUXwWOW 

éyovot peilw TOv ynA@v, Kal at OjAcae Kai ot 


1 (wa) Peck: THKOVTG S: KutaKovra PY: gotoxoirra Ogle. 
2 éorw Peck: efow vulg. 
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Maiae? (whose legs are thin) and the crabs called 
Heracleotic (whose legs are short). 

The little tiny crabs, which are found among the 
catch with small fishes, have their hindmost feet flat, 
like fins or oars, to make them useful for swimming. 

The Carides differ from the Carcinoids in having a 
tail, and from the Caraboids just mentioned in not 
having claws. Claws are absent because they have 
more feet: the material for their growth has gone 
into the feet. And they have more feet because they 
swim about more or move about more. | 

As for the parts on the under” surface around the 
head, in some animals these are formed like gills so as 
to let in the water and to discharge it; the lower 
parts, however, of female crabs are flatter in formation 
than those of male ones, and also the appendages on 
the flap are hairier. This is because they deposit 
their eggs there instead of getting rid of them, as the 
fishes and the other oviparous animals do. ‘These 
appendages are wider and larger and so can provide 
more space for the eggs. In all the Carabi and in 
all the Carcini the right claw is bigger and stronger 
than the left. This is because all animals in their 
activities naturally use the right side more; and 
Nature always assigns an instrument, either ex- 
clusively or in a better form, to those that can use it. 
This holds good for tusks, teeth, horns, spurs and all 
such parts which serve animals for assistance and 
offence. 

In Lobsters only, whether male or female, it is 
a matter of chance which claw is the bigger. The 


@ Probably the spiny spider-crab. 
> That is, ventral. 
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wv ue \ “ A 4 A eo ] ~ 
dppeves. aitiov dé Tob pév evyew xnAds oTt ev TA 


~ ~ 3 
5 yever €tct TW EXOVTL ynAdas: TOUTO & ATAKTWS 


Eyovow oTt TeTHpwvTa. Kal od ypa@vTar ed’ 
, 
mepvKkaaw, adAd Topeias yap. 
> a A ~ / / ¢€ , b) ~ 
Ka® éxacrov 5€é T&v popiwy, tis 7 Adows adtav 
A / \ A wv ~ > ” 4 
Kat tives dtadopat mpos adAAnAa, THV 7” aAAwY Kal 
~ ~ if ~ 
Tit Stadéper TA Gppeva TOV OynrELaV, Ex TE TOV 
~ ~ € ~ ~ 
avatoua@v Bewpeico8w Kal eK THv taoTtopiav Tav 
mept Ta Cada. 
IX. Tév 6é€ padakiwy rept pev tev évTos 
eipyTat mpdoTepov, womep Kal wept TaV addAwv 
5 ~ , 
Cwwv: extos 0° exer TO TE TOU GwyaTos KUTOS, 
aOudpiaTov ov, Kal TovUTOU Tddas EpTpoobev sept 
\ r > \ \ a” ry a \ \ 
Thv Kedadryv, evtos péev TOV OfUarluav, wept dé 
TO OTOPA Kal Tos dddVTas. Ta peVv ovv adda CHa 
TA €xovTa mddas Ta pev epmpoobev Eyer Kal 
a A > 9 ~ / ¢ \ f 
omtolev, Ta 6 Ex TOU TAaYioV, Worep TA TOAVTIOOA 
Kal dvaya tav Caw: tobdto b€ TO yévos tdiws 
TOUTWVY' TaVTAaS yap ExXovoL ToOvs TOdaS El TO 
Kadovpevov eympoodev. tovTou 8 aitiov OTL 
~ F ae A 
GuviKTaL avT@v TO Omobev mpos TO Ep7tpooUer, 
WOTTEp TeV _OoTpaKodEepyav tots oT pop.Busdecw. 
OAws yap Ta doTpakodeppia exee TH PEVv opmoiws 
Tots pahaxootpaKors, Th O€ Tots padaxtors. 7 
pev yap e€wlev TO yewdes EevTos 5€ TO GapKaoes, 
Tots padaKootpdaKols, TO O€ OxXALA TOO CwWyaTos 
Ov Tpdtrov cuvéoTyKE, Tots padakiots, TpoToV pév 


° See Hist. An. 525 a 80—527 b 84, 541 b 19 ff. 

> At 678 b O24 ff. 

¢ The theory that the cuttle-fish is comparable to a verte- 
brate bent double was put forward in a paper read before the 
Academy of Sciences in 1830, and was the origin of the famous 
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reason why they have claws is because they belong 
to a group which has claws; and they have them 
in this irregular way because they themselves are 
deformed and use the claws not for their natural 
purpose but for locomotion. 

For an account of every one of the parts, of 
their position, and of the differences between them, 
including the differences between the male and the 
female, consult the Anatomical treatises and the 
Inquiries upon Animals.4 

IX. With regard to the Cephalopods, their internal ( Cepha. 
parts have already been described, as have those '?°¢* 
of the other animals.? The external parts include 
(1) the trunk of the body, which is undefined, and 
(2) in front of this, the head, with the feet round it: 
the feet are not beyond the eyes, but are outside the 
mouth and the teeth. Other footed animals either 
have some of their feet in front and some at the 
back ; or else arranged along the sides—as with the 
bloodless animals that have numerous feet. The 
Cephalopods, however, have an arrangement of 
their own. All their feet are on what may be 
called the front. The reason for this is that their 
back half is drawn up on to the front half,¢ just as 
in the conical-shelled Testacea. And _ generally, 
though in some respects the Testacea resemble the 
Crustacea, in others they resemble the Cephalopods. 
In having their earthy material outside and their 
fleshy material inside, they resemble the Crustacea ; 
but as regarding the formation and construction of 


their body they resemble the Cephalopods — all of 


controversy between G. St-Hilaire and Cuvier about unity of 
type. This controversy excited Goethe more than the revolu- 
tion of the same year. (Ogle.) 
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684 b , , \ a ~~ ‘ 
Twa mdavra, pattota b€ THV oTpopPwdav Ta 


Mv ‘ ey 7 3 A 4 ~ wy 
Exov7a Thy éAikynv' apudotépwrv yap TovTov éexet 
Tov Tpomov 7 dUots': et propter hoc ambulant uni- 
e 4 ~ 
formiter (aAAd’ od)? Kabdmep ovpPéBnKev emt TOV 
a f. A ~ 3 , ~ 
Tetpa7ddwy Cawy Kai THv avOpum7wv. homo vero 
25 habet os in capite, scilicet in parte superiori corporis, 
” A 7 wv X A , 3 4 4 
émetTa TOV GTOpaxor, erreiTa Sé THY KolALav, amo OE 
4, \ ~ ~ 
TauTns TO évTepov péypt THs SteEddov Tod mepit- 
TwWLATOS. ToOvTOY peév OvY TOV TPdOTOY EXEL TOLS 
b] , 4 ‘ ‘ \ A f 3 t x f 
evaipiois Cots, Kal weTA THY KEPaANY EaTLVY O KaAoU- 
a] ’ \ ‘ 4 as A de A A a 
pevos Odpak, Kat Ta TEpt TOUTOY’ Ta Oe AoLTTA jLopLa 
, ~ ? / 
80 TOUTWY TE YapLY Kal Eveka THS KIWHoEwWs TpoGeOnKEY 
e€ , t 7 / ~ A A av 
n dvats, olov Ta Te Tpocbia K@Aa Kai ra Omer. 
4 ~ tA ~ 
BovAerat 5€ Kal Tots padaKkootTpdKots Kat Tots 
> , e 3 ] , ~ 3 / A % \ 
évropmats ny? evOvwpia THY evtoohidiwy Tov avTov 
” 4 A 4 A e / A ” a 
éyeww Tpomov, Kata Sé tas banpecias tas e&whev 
‘ 7 ~ 3 a ‘ A , 7 
Kuntikas Siadéper TOV evainwy. 7a dé padakia 
\ \\3 , a» ’ , Y) 
Te Kal (7a) oTpopPwdn THY dcoTpakodeppwv EXEL 
1 sequitur locus corruptus. quae corrigi possunt sec. vers. 
arabicam correxi, suppositicia eieci, amissa e versione latina 
Mich. Scot supplevi. text. vulg. habet 7, dvots Wamep €l TIS 
vonoerev en cvdeias, Kabdzep oupBeBnKer emt TOV TeTpamrodwy 
Cow Kat TwV avOpamuy, Tmpwror pev emt axpw TO aw oTopart 
THs ev0elas kata To A, évetTa <xara addunt PY> 76 B Tov 
OTOMAXOV, [ro &€ om. PY] ty (Thy KotNav" amo d€ TOU evrépou 


peXpr THs dreSddov ToD TEpLTTwpLATOS, 7 70 oy ToT ov pev obv 
TOV Tpomrov exet Tois évaipow Cwow, Kat zept TodTO €oTw 7 
KepaAyn Kai 6 Juwpag Kadovperos (Kaa. pace SU): 7a d€ Aowna, 
etc. vide et quae p. 432 scripsi. 

2 <aAn’ od> Peck. S: <ra> Peck. 
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them do so to some extent, but most markedly 
those conical Testacea which have a spiral shell, 
since both these classes have this natural struc- 
ture*; and therefore they walk with an even gait, 
and not as is the case with quadrupeds and man.? 
Now man has his mouth placed in his head, viz. in the 
upper part of the body, and after that the gullet, then 
the stomach, and after that the intestine which 
reaches as far as the vent where the residue is dis- 
charged. This is the arrangement in the blooded 
animals, z.e., after the head comes what is known as 
the trunk, and the parts adjoining. The remaining 
parts (e.g. the limbs at front and back) have been 
added by Nature for the sake of those which I have 
just mentioned and also to make movement possible. 
Now in the Crustacea too and in the Insects the 
internal parts tend to be in a straight alignment of 
this kind; though with regard to the external parts 
which subserve locomotion their arrangement differs 
from that of the blooded animals. The Cephalopods 
and the conical-shelled Testacea have the same 


¢ The passage which follows has been badly corrupted by 
references to a diagram which have ousted the text. The 
words in italics have been translated from the Arabic version, 
of which Michael Scot’s Latin translation is given opposite, in 
default of the original Greek. See supplementary note on 
432. 

Es This refers to their uneven progression by moving first 
one side of the body and then the other. The ‘Testacea, how- 
ever, “ have no right and left”? (De incessu an. 714 b 9), and 
their movement was evidently an awkward problem for 
Aristotle. He reserves them until the very end of the De 
incessu, and he has to admit that they move, although they 
ought not todo so! They move zapa ¢vow. The mechan- 
ism of their motion can be detected by the microscope, and is 
known as ciliary. See also De incessu, 706 a 13, 33, Hist. 

An. 528 b 9. 
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~ 3 ? 
avTots ev tapatAnciws, tovTois 8° avreoTpap- 
pevws* KéeKkapTTat yap 7 TeAEuTH) TPOS THY apy, 
¢ a # \ 2A 279 , ou , 
womep av ev Tis THY EVUEtay [ep 75 TO |’ Kaprbas 
‘ er 
mpocayayot TO A mpos To A. ovtws yap Keipévwy 
vov Tay évtoobiwy TEpiKetTat Tots Lev praAaKiots TO 
a “ ~ 4 ? 4 ~ / / 
KUTOS, 6 KaAEiTaL {LOVvoV ETL THY TOAUTOSwWY KEehady: 
ra > 3 / a 
tois 8 ooTpaKod€ppiots TO TOLODTOY e€oTW O OTpOL- 
/ > A ‘ ~ 
Bos. dtadéper 8° oddév adAo AQ OTe Tots per 
\ 4 / a A \ \ 4 ~ 
padaxov 70 réptE, Tots O€ oKANpOV TEpi TO GapKM@dEs 
/ € 4 
mepreOnKev 7) hvats, TUS GwlyTat bia THY SVoKWY- 
/ \ ~ “A 
giav' Kal dia TOOTO TO TEpiTtTWELA Tots TE LaAaKiots 
> / 4 A / \ ~ 
e€épyeTar mrept TO oTOpa Kal Tots oTpopPwdecr, 
\ ~ 4 f 4 ~ 
mAnv Tots ev parakious KaTwler, Tots dé oTpop- 
7 > ~ 
Bwdeouv é€x Tod tAayiov. 
A ? > ~ e 
Ava ravTnv pev oby Thy aitiav Tots padakiots ot 
/ ~ 
modes TOUTOY EyoVoL TOY TpdTOV, Kal drevayTiWws 
4 ~ € ‘ 
nH Tots dAAots. Exovor 5 avopoiws at onmiat Kal 
e ~ 7 
at Tevbides tots moAvToot bia TO VevoTiKal pLdovoV 
s A 
elvat, Tous d€ Kal TOpEUTLKOUS. al [Lev yap TOUS 
» a 207 a ‘ \2 \ 
avwley tav odovtTwy CEE puKpods)*® Exovor, Kal 
? > 
TOUTWY TODS EaYaTOUS dUVO peilous, TOUS dé AoLTFOvS 
~ > e 
TOV OKTw Ovo KaTwWOEY LEyloToUs TAaVTWY.* WoTED 
yap Tots TeTpaToot TA Omaha iayupdTepa KwAa, 
7 
Kal TaUTALs pLeytoTo. ot KaTwWUcy (mddes)** TO yap 
e ? ~ ¢ 
optiov obToL €yovat Kat KivodaL paAtoTa. Kat ol 
” 7 / ~ / 7 
éayato. dvo preilous THY péawy, OTt ToUTOLS GUV- 
1 seclusi; post $s add. Z 76 GAov dyat. vid. p. 432. 
2 Schneider ex Gazae vers. (senos exiguos) 3 see 3 puxpovs 


Z (sed zodaév pro ddcvrwv), idem £ teste Buss. 
3 mavrwy Ogle: rovTwy vulg. 4 <¢7ddes> Rackham. 
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arrangement as one another, but it differs completely 
from that of the others, as the tail-end of these 
creatures is bent right over to meet the front, 
just as if I were to bend the straight line over 
until the point D met the point A. Such 


A BC D 


then, is the disposition of their internal parts. 
Round them, in Cephalopods, is situated the sac (in 
the Octopuses and in them only it is called the head) : 
in the Testacea the corresponding thing is the conical 
shell. The only difference is that in the one case 
the surrounding substance is soft, and in the other 
Nature has surrounded the flesh with something 
hard, to give them the preservation they need owing 
to their bad locomotion. As a result of the above- 
mentioned arrangement, in both sets the residue 
leaves at a point near the mouth: in the Cephalopods 
under the mouth, in the conical Testacea at the side 
of it. 

So what we have said explains why the feet of 
Cephalopods are where they are, quite differently 
placed from all other animals’ feet. Sepias and 
Calamaries, however, being swimmers merely, differ 
from the Octopuses, which are walkers as well; they 
have six small feet above the teeth, and of these the 
ones at each end are larger; the remaining two out 
of the total eight are down below and largest of 
all. These creatures have their strongest feet down 
below, just as quadrupceds have their strongest limbs 
at the back ; and the reason is that they carry the 
weight of the body and they chiefly are responsible 
for locomotion. The two outer feet are larger than 
the inner ones because they have to help the others 
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685 a 
~ > 
umnpeTtovaw. 06 d€ ToAUTOUS TOvs Ev "€ow TETTAPAS 


peyloTous. 

IIddas pév odv mavTa €yovat tabra oKTw, adn’ 
at pev onmiat Kat at revbides Bpayeis, Ta Se 
TmoAvm0dwon peyaAous. TO yap KUTOS TOD GwpEAToS 

2a pley peya €yovaw Ta’ dé piKpdov, WaTE TOis [EV 
adetiev ato Tob cwpatos, mpos S€ TO pHKOS TOV 
qod@y mpocelnkey 7 dvats, tats 8 and trav 
TOoGY AaBotca 70 o@ pa nvénoev. _Sudz€p Tots 
pev od HOvov m™pos TO vety XPHOuyLOL ot TO0ES ada 
Kal mpos TO Badicerv, Tats 0 ax proto: puxpol yap, 
80 To 6€ KUTOS Heya exovaw. ezrel d€ Bpayets Exovar 
TOvs 700as Kal AypHaTous Tpos TO av7tAapPaveaBat 
Kat py atoomacbat® amo THY TETPwY, OTaV KAVOwWY 
7 Kal yelwY, Kal Tpos TO TA aTOMeV mpocdyeobaL, 
dia Tatra mpoBookidas €xovor dvo paxKpas, ais 
35 OPHOovGl TE KAL aTrogaAEVovalY WamTeEp TAOtOY STAY 
685 b XEL{LwWY 7), Kal Ta A7roVEev Onpevovat Kai mpocayovTat 
TavTats al TE onmiat Kal at TevOides. ot 5€ TOAD 
TOOES OUK €xovat Tas mpoBookibas dia TO TOUS 
modas avrtois elvat mpos TadTa xpnotpous. éeviows® 
d€ KoTvANSdvES mpos Tots moat Kal mAcKTavar 

6 mpdcetat, Svvapu Exoveat! Kal avvOeow TovavTaY 
olavirep Ta TAEypaTia ois ot latpol of apyatot Tous 
daxtvAouvs évéBaddov: otTw Kal ex TaV Wav 

1 za Peck: of vulg. 

anooracba Bekker: avtic7acbar codd. 
3 éviows Peck: daos vulg. 
* €yovoae P: Exouvor vulg. 





*¢ The use of these cadpa: or ceipai is described by Hippo- 
crates, Ilepi ap@pwy (Littré iv. 318-320 ; L.C.L. iii. 390 : ** The 
tubes woven out of palm-tissue are satisfactory means of 
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in performing their duty. In the Octopuses, however, 
the four middle feet are the biggest. 

And although all these creatures have eight feet, 
the Sepia’s and the Calamary’s are short ones, since 
their bodies are large in the trunk, and the Octopus’s 
feet are long, because his body is small. Thus in 
one case the substance which she took from the body 
Nature has given towards lengthening the feet, and 
in the other she has taken away from the feet and 
made the body itself bigger. Hence it results that 
the Octopuses have feet which will serve them for 
walking as well as for swimming, whereas the other 
creatures’ feet will not do so, being small, while the 
body itself is big. And inasmuch as these creatures’ 
feet are short, and useless for holding on tightly to 
the rock in a storm when there is a strong sea running, 
or for bringing to the mouth objects that are at a 
distance, by way of compensation they have two long 
probosces, with which during a storm they moor 
themselves up and ride at anchor like a ship; there- 
with also they hunt distant prey and bring it to their 
mouths. These things the Sepias and Calamaries 
do. The Octopuses have no probosces because their 
feet serve these purposes. Some creatures have 
suckers and twining tentacles as well as feet: these 
have the same character and function as well as the 
same structure as those plaited tubes which the early 
physicians used for reducing dislocated fingers.* They 
are similarly made out of plaited fibres, and their 


reduction, if you make extension of the finger both ways, 
grasping the tube at one end and the wrist at the other.” 
The cavpa was thus a tube open at both ends. A similar 
passage in Diocles ap. Apollonius of Kitium, no doubt taken 
from Hippocrates, refers to ‘‘ the cecpaé which children plait 
(L.C.L. iii. 453). 
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685 b / > 7 uo¢ \ , \ 
meTAeypevar etoiv, Kat' eAKovat Ta oapkia Kal 


7a EVOLOOUTA. mepidapBdver pe yap xaAapa. 6 ovra. 
orav 6é curren, méler Kal €yeTar Tod evTos 
Gvyyavovtos mavTos. 

10 “Qor’ émel GAA ovK EoTw & mpoadkovrat, adr’ 
7 Ta pev Tots TOGl Ta 5é Tals mpoPocKiat, Tav’Tas 
Exovot mpos aAkiv Kal TV aAAnv BoyGevav® avri 
YELPOV. 

Ta pev odv ddAda btxdTvAd €ott, yevos 5é tt toAv- 
modwv jLovoKoTvAoV. aittov 6€ 70 pnKOS Kal 7 Aez~- 
ToTNs THS PUGEews avT&Vv: povoKdTvAov yap avay- 

15 Katov eivat TO oTEVdV. OUK OV ws PéATLOTOV ExoVGW, 
add’ ws avayKatov 614 Tov tdtov Adyov THs odatas. 

IIrepvytov 8° Exovot ratra mavTa KUKAw TrEpt TO 
KUTOS. TovTO O° emt pev THV GAAwY oVvVATTOMEVOV 
Kal ouveyés €oTl, Kal emt TOV peydAwy Tevbdv: 
at 6° eAdrrous Kai Kadotvpevar TevOides AATUTEpdV 

20T€ TOUTO EyovoL Kal Ov OTEVOV, WOTEP al onTiaL 
Kal ot moAvmodes, Kal TobT’ amo pécou Apypevor, 
Kat ov KUKAW Sta mavTds. Totto 8 éyovaw 
GTws véwou Kal Tpdos TO Sioplodv, Womep Tots ev 
amTHVOIS TO dppoTvytov, Tots 5° tyOdar TO odpatov. 
eXdyiotov dé toito Kal yKtoTa émidyAov ois 

25 ToAUTOGiv eoTL Sia TO pLKpoV ExELv TO KUTOS Kal 
dtopSoiabat Tots mocw tkavds. 

Iept pev otv tay évtduwy Kal padaKooTpakwv 
Kal ooTpakodéppwy Kal padaKkiwy elpyTat, Kal 
TEpl THV EVTOS Popiwy Kal TMV EKTOS. 


so X. ladw 8 €€ daapyis wept TOY evaipwv Kab 
1 «ai Ogle: afs vulg. 
2 GdAnv xpeiav Kai Borfeav Y, Ogle. 
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action is to draw flesh and yielding substances, as 
follows. TVirst they encircle the object while they 
are stillrelaxed ; then they contract, and by so doing 
compress and hold fast the whole of whatever is in 
contact with their inner surface. 

So, as these creatures have nothing else with which 
to convey objects to the mouth except the feet (in 
some species) and the probosces (in others), they 
possess these organs in lieu of hands to serve them 
as weapons and generally to assist them otherwise. 

All these creatures have two rows of suckers, except 
a certain kind of Octopus, and these have only one, 
because owing to their length and slimness they are 
so narrow that they cannot possibly have another. 
Thus they have the one row only, not because this 
arrangement is the best, but because it is necessztated 
by the particular and specifie character of their being. 

All these animals have a fin which forms a circle 
round the sac. In most of them it is a closed and con- 
tinuous circle, as it is in the large Calamaries (teuthz), 
while in the smaller ones called teuthzdes it is quite 
wide (not narrow as in the Sepias and Octopuses), 
and furthermore it begins at the middle and does not 
go round the whole way. They have this fin to 
enable them to swim and to steer their course, and 
it answers to a bird’s tail-feathers and a fish’s tail- 
fin. In the Octopuses this fin is extremely small and 
insignificant because their body is small and can 
be steered well enough by means of the feet. 

This brings to an end our description of the internal 
and external parts of the Insects, the Crustacea, the 
Testacea, and the Cephalopods. 


X. Now we must go back and begin again with 
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WOTOKWYV emake Téov, d.pfapevors dame Ta UTT0- 
Aotrwy Kal 7 pOTEPoV eipneveanv popiwy: TOUTW be 
StopioevTewy Tmept_ TOV EVALULOY KQL WOTOKWY TOV 
QUTOV TpOTrov Epobpev. 


Ta pev ody popta Ta mept THY Kehadnv THY Cdwv 
etpnrat ™ pore poy, Kal 7a TEpt TOV Kadovpevov 
avxeva Kal TpaxnAov. éyer 5€ Kedadyv mavta Ta 
EVOLLpLOL {6a Tov 8 dvaipo évious advoprorov 
TOUTO TO poplov, Ciov Tots KapKivots. avyéva ovV 
Ta pev CwordKa mav7 exer, TOV 8 woTdKwy Ta 
pev éxyet 7a 0° odK EXEL’ Coa pev yap TrEvpLOVA 
exer, Kal adyéva evet, Ta O€  avamrvéovTa Ovpabev 
ovK eye TOUTO TO pLOptoy. 

“Kort 8° pev Kedar pddora Tod eyKepahov 
Xap dvdyen yap TOUTO TO }Optov exew Tots €V- 
aio, Kal eV AV TUK ELLEVYD TOT THS Kapdias, 
dia Tas elpnévas mpdtepov aitias. e€€0ero 8 7 
ducts ev abth Kal Tv aicbicewy evias dia TO 
ovppeTpov etvat THY TOU atpLaTos Kpdow Kal em 
Tndetav mpos TE THY TOO eyKepadov aAgav Kal 
mpos THY TOV aiciicewy novytav Kal dxpiBevav. 
Ett O€ Tpitov pdptov b7éOynKe TO THY THs Tpodijs 
etaodov Sypwoupyodv: evrada. yap vITEKELTO oUp- 
[eTpws pahvora ovTEe ‘yap avaslev Ketaar THIS 
Kapdias Kal THS apxis EVEOEYXETO THY KotAiav, ovre 
Katulev jovans 6 ov Tpomov exer viv eVvEdEXETO ray 
elcodov éTt KaTw elvat THS Kapdias: moAvD yap av’ 
TO HAjKos ay TOU oesparos, Kal moppw Lav Tis 
Kwovons apxijs Kat TMETTOVONS. y pev obv Kepadn 
ToUTwyv ydpw €ativ, 6 8 abyny Tis apTyptas xapwv: 

1 av P, om. vulg. 
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the blooded viviparous animals. Some of the parts 
which we have already enumerated still remain to 
be described, and we will take these first. This 
done, we will describe similarly the blooded Ovipara. 


We have already @ spoken of the parts around the Exreryav 
head, and what is called the neck, and the throat. PA*S °F 
All blooded animals have a head, but in some of the ayimats. 
bloodless ones the head is indistinct (e.g. in crabs). ies 
All Vivipara have a neck, but not all Ovipara: to 
be precise, only those which breathe in air from with- 
out and have a lung. 

The presence of the head is mainly for the sake of Head and 
the brain. Blooded creatures must have a brain, a 
which (for reasons aforeshown) ® must be set in some 
place opposite to the heart. But in addition, Nature 
has put some of the senses up in the head, apart from 
the rest, because the blend of its blood is well pro- 
portioned and suitable for securing not only warmth 
for the brain but also quiet and accuracy tor the senses. 

There is yet a third part which Nature has disposed of 
in the head, viz. the part which manages the intake 
of food ; it was put here because this gave the best- 
ordered arrangement. It would have been impossible 
to put the stomach above the source and sovereign 
part, the heart: and it would have been impossible 
to make the entrance for the food below the heart, 
even with the stomach below the heart as it actually 
is, because then the length of the body would be 
very great, and the stomach would be too far away 
from the source which provides motion and concoc- 
tion. These then are the three parts for whose sake 
the head exists. The neck exists for the sake of the 


¢ At 655 b 27—665 a 25. ® At 652 b 17 ff. 
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686 : 4 , 3 \ , CA \ \ > 
20 mpoPAnpa yap €oTL, Kat owlet TAVTYV Kal TOY OlGO- 


dayov KikAw meptéywv. Tots prev otv dAdots eoTi 
Kap.mTOs Kal adovdvaAous éywv, ot dé AVKOL Kat 
Aéovres povdaTouv TOV avxeva exovow. ePrefe 
yap % pvots ¢ O7ws Tos Thv layvyv xpyoyov avTov 
exwat paAdov 7 m™pos Tas dAAas BonGetas. 
"Eyoueva S€ Tod adyévos kal THis Kedadis Ta TE 
25 mpdabia K@Aa Tots Cwots eaTi Kal wpa. 6 pev 
otv dvOpwzos avti oxeA@v Kal T0d@Y THv mpodbiwv 
Bpaxiovas Kat tas KaAoupeévas exer yetpas. spor 
péev yap éore povov tav Cawy dia TO THY dvoW 
avTot Kat THVv ovatav elvat Beiav: epyov dé Tov 
Bevordrov To voeiv Kat dpovetv: tovTo 5 ov padvov 
s0 7oAA0d Tod dvwhev éemiKeysévov awpaTos: TO yap 
Bdapos Svokivytov ott tiv Sedvoray Kat THY 
Kownv aicOnow. 810 mAeiovos ywopevov Tob 
Bdpous Kal Too owparcdous avdyKn pee Ta 
ompara Tmpos THY ya, WOTE Tos Thv acpadeay 
avTt Bpaxvovey Kal Xetpov Tous mpoatiovs: modas 
3 UTéOnKev 1) dats Tots TeTpaToaW. Tovs pev 
686b yap omiaGious dvo0 mdow avayKatov Tots mopev- 
TUKOLS EXEL, TA OE TOLADTA TeTparooa EVEVETO OD 
OuvapLer7|s dépetv TO Pdpos THs puxijs. TavTa yap 
éoTt Ta Coa vaveron a)ha Ta,pa TOV avOpwrov" 
vav@des yap eaTw ov TO pév avw péya, TO de 
6 bépov 70 Bapos Kat meledov puxpov: advw 8° é€aTw 


6 kadovpevos Oupak, amo THs Kepadns péxpt Tis 





3 


¢ For the ‘‘ general’ or “‘ common ”’ sense see De mem. 
450 a 10, etc. ; and cf. De Lae an. 656 a 28, 665a 12, The 
ss general * sense is not another sense over and above the 
ordinary five, but rather the common nature inherent in 
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windpipe : it acts as a shield and keeps the windpipe 
and the oesophagus safe by completely encircling 
them. The neck is flexible and has a number of 
vertebrae in all animals except the wolf and the lion 
whose neck consists of one bone only, for Nature’s ob- 
ject was to provide these with a neck that should be 
useful for its strength rather than for other purposes. 

The anterior limbs and the trunk are continuous 
with the head and neck. Man, instead of forelegs 
and forefeet, has arms and hands. Man is the only 
animal] that stands upright, and this is because his 
nature and essence is divine. Now the business of 
that which is most divine is to think and to be intelli- 
gent ; and this would not be easy if there were a great 
deal of the body at the top weighing it down, for 
weight hampers the motion of the intellect and of the 
general sense. Thus, when the bodily part and the 
weight of it become excessive, the body itself must 
lurch forward towards the ground; and then, for 
safety’s sake, Nature provided forefeet instead of 
arms and hands—as has happened in quadrupeds. 
All animals which walk must have two hind feet, and 
those I have just mentioned became quadrupeds be- 
cause their soul could not sustain the weight bearing 
it down. Compared with man, all the other animals 
are dwarf-like. By “ dwarf-like ’’ I mean to denote 
that which is big at the top (¢.e. big in the “ trunk,” 
or the portion from the head to the residual vent), 
and small where the weight is supported and where 
them all; thus Aristotle (De somno) argues that their simul- 
taneous inactivity during sleep is not a mere coincidence but 
is due to the inactivity of the central perceptive faculty of 
which they are differentiations. Among the functions of the 
“general ’? sense are: discrimination between the objects of 
two senses, and the perceiving that we perceive. 
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> 0 ~ ‘4 aA A > s a, 
efddou Tod TepiTTa@parTos. Tols ev ovv avOpwrrots 
“~ ‘ ~ 
Tobro | mpos TO KGaTW OULLET pov, Kat 7oAA@ 
3 ~ 
eAarrov EOTL TeAevoupievors: véots 8 ovou Tov- 
A A , , 
vavtiov Ta prev avw peydda, TO b€ KaTW jLLKPOV 
} ‘ A er , > > é 4 4 
(Ovo Kat epzovat, BPadilew 5° od dSvvavTaL, TO de 
~ 293 ¢ 3 9 > 4 ¢ 
mp@trov ovo epmovaw, adr axwyrilovow): vavor 
yap «lot Ta Talla TavTA. mpotodar d€ Tos pEV 
3. cal 4 
av0pwrots av€eTat Ta KaTWHev? Tots € TETPATTOGL 
TobvavTiov Ta KATW [LéyltoTa TO TPMTOV, TpOLoVTA 
> x - ~ 
6° avéerat él 76 avw, TobTo & €orTt TO amo Tis 
ee See | A A / ‘ ay “~ Lg ¢ 
eOpas emi tTHv Kehadny KUTos. 10 Kal T@ vyee ol 
o~ “~ 5) eee 
T@AoL TOY inmmwy oddev 7) puKpov eAaTTOVS Etat, 
~ ? 
Kal véoue ev Ovtes Ovyyavovar T@ omiabev oKéAe 
Tijs Kepalfs, Tpeapurepou dS” ovTes ov OvvavTau. 
TO wey otv puwvuya Kal dixnAa Tobtov éxet TOV 
TpoTov, Ta S€ ToAVddKTVAG Kal aKépata varwor 
/ e ‘ A 
pév €or, 7TTov Sé ToUTWY? bo Kal THY avENoL 
m™po0s Ta dvw TA KaTW KaTa AOyoy TroLetTaL THIS 
eMeiews. 
mal 6 Oe A A ~ >? f A s ~ > Ad. 
ott b€ Kal TO THY Opvibwy Kal TO THY tyGuwv 
yévos Kal may 70 é€vaov, WoTeEp ElpnTaL, vava@des. 
~ ~ > 
516 Kat adpovéotepa mavtTa Ta CHa TOV avOpwrwy 
~ c / 
éotiv. Kai yap Tav avOpwrwy, olov Ta TE TaLdia 
~ ~ > e , ¢ 
™pos TOUS avopas Kal avTa@v Tav ev AKG ot 
/ ‘ / 3.4 , > 4 , 
vaveddets THY pvow, €av Kal TW aAAny dvvapuy 
EXWOL TEpLT THY, Aha T@ TOV voodv EXEW eA- 
Aeimovow. aitov 5° , WOTTED ELDNTAL TpOoTEpov, OTL 
1) Tis puxijs apxy velo 67? SvoKivn Tos EOTL 
Kal owpaTtwons. ete 5 €AaTTOVvos yivopevyns THs 


* moddois 81) Peck: 7odA@ 67 vulg.: add. cai Y, Platt, qui 
et insuper addit (Bape? cwpare katadepopern). 
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locomotion is effected. In man, the size of the trunk 
is proportionate to the lower portions, and as a man 
grows up it becomes much smaller in proportion. 
In infancy the reverse is found : the upper portion is 
large and the lower is small (and that is why infants 
cannot walk but crawl about, and at the very be- 
ginning cannot even crawl, but remain where they 
are). In other words, all children are dwarfs. Now, 
in man, as time proceeds, the lower portion grows : 
Not so with the quadruped animals: their lower 
portion is biggest at the beginning, and as time 
proceeds the top portion grows (i.e. the trunk, the 
portion between the head and the seat). Thus foals 
are quite or almost as high as horses, and at that age a 
foal can touch its head with its hind leg, but not when 
it is older.¢ What has been said holds good of the 
animals that have solid hoofs or cloven. The poly- 
dactylous, hornless animals are indeed dwarf-like 
too, but not so markedly, and so the growth of their 
lower portions compared with the upper is propor- 
tionate to the smaller deficiency. 

The whole groups of birds and fishes are dwarf-like ; 
indeed, so is every animal with blood in it, as I have 
said. This is why all animals are less intelligent than 
man. Even among human beings, children, when 
compared with adults, and dwarf adults when com- 
pared with others, may have some characteristics in 
which they are superior, but in intelligence, at any 
rate, they are inferior. And the reason, as afore- 
said, is that in very many of them the principle of the 
soul is sluggish and corporeal. And if the heat which 


¢ These observations are entirely correct. Cf. Ogle’s 
quotation ad loc. from T. H. Huxley. See also Hist. an. 

500 b 26 ff. 
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atpovons Jepudrntos Kal To yewdous mAEtovos, TA 
Te owpara eAdtrova THY Cawy €oTl Kat 7oAvToba, 
téAos 0° dmobéa yiveTat Kal TeTApEeVva TpPOS THY Yh. 
putkpov 0° ovTw mpoBaivorvta Kal THY apxynV Exovat 
KaTW, Kal TO KaTa THY Kedadny popiov TedAos 
aKiwntov é€oTt Kal avaicdyrov, Kal yiverar duTov, 
éyov 7a prev dvw KdtTw, Ta O€ KaTW avw' al yap 
pila tots dutots atdpatos Kal Kedadfs Exovar 
duvaywv, To S€ onépua TovvayTiov: dvw yap Kat 
em aK pots ywerau ois mropbots. 

Ad’ iy lev OvV aiTlay Td pLeV bin 00a 70. d€ Tronv- 
mooa Ta O d7o0da 7 Ov Cwwv eor!, Kat dua Ti 
aitiav Ta prev duta Ta b€ Cha yéeyovev, eipnrat, 
Kat OuoTt povoy opOdy éeote TV Cwwy 6 avOpwros: 
op0e@ 8° ovr. THY pvow ovdepiia peta oxehay TOV 
euTpoobiwyv, adr’ avrt tovTwv Bpaxtovas Kal xetpas 
amodeduKev n pvots. “Avagayopas pev ovv pyar 
did TO yelpas évew dpovyswratoy evar TOV Cwwv 
avOpwrov: evAoyov 5é€ dia TO dpovyrwraroy eivat 
yetpas AapBavew. ai péev yap yetpes opyavov 
eto, 1) O€ _pvous Gel Sravepet, Kabamep avbpwrros 
dpsvisos, eKQOTOV T® Svrvapéves xpyolar (mpoo- 
Wet yap T@ ovTt abdnrh Sodvat paAdov avrovs 
7 TO abdods & éxovrTe mpoobetvar avAntiKyy): TO yap 
peilov Kal Kupiwrépw mpocebyKe TovAaTToV, GAA’ 
od 7m éAdTTOVL TO TYLLWTEpOV Kal petlov. Et OdV 
ovtws BéAtiov, 7 dé vows ex THV evdeyouevwr 





@ With the terminology used in Il. 28-29 cf. Hippocrates, 
Tlepi Scairns, i. 35. 
> That is, it answers to residue in animals; cf. 655 b 35. 
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raises the organism up wanes still further while the 
earthy matter waxes,* then the animals’ bodies wane, 
and they will be many-footed ; and finally they lose 
their feet altogether and lie full length on the ground. 
Proceeding a little further in this way, they actually 
have their principal part down below, and finally the 
part which answers to a head comes to have ncither 
motion nor sensation; at this stage the creature 
becomes a plant, and has its upper parts below and its 
nether parts aloft ; for in plants the roots have the 
character and value of mouth and head, whereas the 
seed counts as the opposite,’ being produced in the 
upper part of the plant on the ends of the twigs. 
We have now stated why it is that some animals 
have two feet, some many, some none at all; why 
some creatures are plants and some animals; and 
why man is the only one of the animals that stands 
upright. And since man stands upright, he has no 
need of legs in front ; instead of them Nature has 
given him arms aid hands. Anaxagoras indeed 
asserts that it is his possession of hands that makes 
man the most intelligent of the animals ; but surely 
the reasonable point of view is that it is because he 
is the most intelligent animal that he has got hands. 
Hands are an instrument; and Nature, like a sen- 
sible human being, always assigns an organ to the 
animal that can use it (as it is more in keeping to 
give flutes to a man who is already a flute-player 
than to provide a man who possesses flutes with the 
skill to play them); thus Nature has provided that 
which is less as an addition to that which is greater 
and superior; not vice versa. Wemay conclude, then, 
that, if this is the better way, and if Nature always does 
the best she can in the circumstances, it is not true 
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“ \ / b) 4 \ A / b] 4 
movet TO PéArtaTov, od} dia Tas Xeipds eoTw oO 
dvbpw7os Ppovipwraros, adAd da TO Ppovepcs- 
TaTov elvat TOY Cov € Exel XEtpas. o yap povi- 
poratos melorous av Opyavors éeypyjoato Kadrws, 
7 d€ XElp EOLKEV etvau ovx eV opyavov arra TOAG: 
EOTL Yap WoTrEpel Opyavov TPO Cpydvwv. TM ov 

> 
mActoras duvapevw dé€acbar téxvas To Ent 

a ~ ~ > 
mAEetaTov Tay opyavwv ypioylov THY yxEtpa a7ro- 
d€dwKEV 7 1, vats. 

"AA ot A€yovtes Ws OVVEOTIKEV od Karas © 
dvOpwmos dAAa yeiptota TOV Caw (avuTddyrov 
Te yap avrov elvai dace Kat yvpvov Kat ovdK 
? oe 4 \ 3 4 3 > a / 
€xovta OmAov pos Tv GAKiv) obdk opbds r€yovow. 
Ta pev yap adda ptav éyer BorPerav, Kat peta- 

/ > \ / ¢ / b) ” > > 
Baddcofa avri tavrns érépav odk €or, arr 

~ ‘ 
avayKatov momep Umrodcdepevoy act Kabevdew Kal 
TdavTa TMpaTTEW, Kal THY TEpl TO GO@pa adewpav 
3 

undérore xatabéoba, pndé peraParrgcofar 6 67 
éruyyaver’ omdov €xov®: TO 5é€ avOpwmw Tds TE 

? % ” 4 / : om ” 
Bonbeias TmoAAas exe KOL TavTas del efeore 
jreraBarnew, ett 0 O7mdAov olov av Bovdnrar Kal 
Omou av PovAnrar ¢ eXew. 7 yap xXElp Kal ovus Kal 
xy) Kal Képas yiveTat Kal OOpU Kat fipos 
Kal aAAo ozotovoiy o7Aov Kal Opyavov: mavTa yap 
éoTat TadTa 61a TO TdvTa Svvacbar AapPavew Kai 
/ sy > 
eye adtyy: ed* d€ cuppepnydvyntal® Kal To «ldos® 
~ & ~ / 
Th pvoet THs xXEtpos, StatpeTy yap Kal troAvoyto7s* 
eTUyxaver € év Ul: ruyxaver & Th. ; hic alia omnino &. 
2 Evo Z, et corr. U: éxwv vulg. 
$ Grrov dy | omoTav Ogle. 
© exew auriy e0 P: €xew radrn vulg. 


we oUnpepnXavyTat Ogle: cuppepnyarjoba vulg. 
§ cidos cai vulg.: eldos PSUYZ. 
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to say that man is the most intelligent animal because 
he possesses hands, but he has hands because he is the 
most intelligent animal. We should expect the most 
intelligent to be able to employ the greatest number 
of organs or instruments to good purpose ; now the 
hand would appear to be not one single instrument 
but many, as it were an instrument that represents 
many instruments. Thus it is to that animal (viz. 
man) which has the capability for acquiring the 
greatest number of crafts that Nature has given that 
instrument (viz. the hand) whose range of uses is the 
most extensive. 

Now it must be wrong to say, as some do, that 
the structure of man is not good, in fact, that it is 
worse than that of any other animal. Their grounds 
are: that man is barefoot, unclothed, and void of 
any weapon of force. Against this we may say 
that all the other animals have just one method of 
defence and cannot change it for another: they are 
forced to sleep and pertorm all their actions with 
their shoes on the whole time, as one might say ; 
they can never take off this defensive equipment of 
theirs, nor can they change their weapon, whatever 
it may be. For man, on the other hand, many 
means of defence are available, and he can change 
them at any time, and above all he can choose what 
weapon he will have and where. Take the hand: 
this is as good as a talon, or a claw, or a horn, or again, 
a spear or a sword, or any other weapon or tool: 
it can be all of these, because it can seize and hold 
them all. And Nature has admirably contrived the 
actual shape of the hand so as to fit in with this 
arrangement. It is not all of one piece, but it 
branches into several pieces ; which gives the possi- 
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eve yap ev TO Suarper iy eivae Kal ovvberny elvau, 
ev tovTw 6° é€xetvo ovK €aTU. Kal xpiabae évu 
Kal dvotv Kal moAAay@s €oTw. Kal at Kapmrat Tov 
daKTVAWY Kahas EXOUCL 7pos Tas Anjypecs Kal 
TLETELS. Kal €K mAaytou cis, Kal ovTos Bpaxds 
Kal maxvs adn’ ov peaKpos WOTEp yap El ay yy 
xelp CAws, ovdK av WY Ajjus, odTwW KAY EL py) EK 
maytou ovTos nv. ovTos yap KaTwlev avw mélet, 
OTEp ot ETEPOL avebev Kato" det O€ TOUTO ovpBae- 
ve, €¢ peer loxupais worep ovVapL La ioyupov 
ouvoety, iva toaly eis wv 7roAdots. Kal Bpaxds 
Oud TE THY iaoydv Kat dudte oddev Opedos et paxpos. 
(kat 6 é€cyatos dé puxpos opld@s, Kat oO pégos 
pakpos, woTep Kw jLeadvews*> uaddtoTa yap TO 
AapBavdpevov avayin meptrauBdvecbar KiKrdw 
KaTa TO Hecov pos Tas epyacias.) Kal Ota TOUTO 
Kahetrac peyas peKpos wv, OTL axXpyaTo. ws 
etrrely ot dAdo avev TOUTOD. ev d€ Kal TO TOY 
ovixev Bennxarnras: 7d. ev yap GAAa Cada eye 
Kal 7pos xpiow avrous, trois 8 dvOperrous ém- 
KaAuTT7)pta." oKETAoHO yap TaVv dKpwrnpiwv etowv. 

At 6€ Kap7rat rev Ppaxrovey éxovor Tpos TE 
TH THs Tpopijs Tpooayuryny Kal mpos Tas dAAas 
Xpyoets evavTiws Tots _TeTpdzoow. exelvous pev 
yap avaykKatov elow KapmTew Ta eumpoobia K@Aa 
(yp@vra yap ws* roolv) Ww’ 7 ypiouwa mpos THV 

1 €évi] ud Ogle. 
2 peodvews Schneider: pégov réws vulg. 
3 ws P, om. vulg. 


¢ That is, the pieces. Ogle’s suggested emendation 
would be translated ‘‘ use the hands singly.’ The two 
transpositions suggested for this passage by Ogle seem un- 
necessary. 
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bility of its coming together into one solid piece, 
whereas the reverse order of events would be im- 
possible. Also, it is possible to use them ¢ singly, or 
two at a time, or in various ways. Again, the joints 
of the fingers are well constructed for taking hold 
of things and for exerting pressure. One finger is 
placed sideways: this is short and thick, not long 
like the others. It would be as impossible to get 
a hold if this were not placed sideways as if no hand 
were there at all. It exerts its pressure upwards 
from below, whereas the others act downwards from 
above ; and this is essential for a strong tight grip 
(like that of a strong clamp), so that it may exert 
a pressure equivalent to that of the other four. It 
is short, then, first, for strength, but also because it 
would be no good if it were long. (The end finger 
also is small—this is as it should be—and the middle 
one is long like an oar amidships, because any object 
which is being grasped for active use has to be 
grasped right around the middle.) And on_ this 
account it is called “ big” although it is small, be- 
cause the other fingers are practically useless without 
it. The nails, too, are a good piece of planning. In 
man they serve as coverings : a guard, in fact, for the 
tip of the fingers. In animals they serve for practical 
use as well.? 

The joints of the arms in man bend in the opposite 
direction to those of quadrupeds : this is to facilitate 
the bringing of food to the mouth, and other uses to 
which they are put. Quadrupeds must be able to 
bend their fore limbs inwards *¢ so that they may be 
serviceable in locomotion, since they use them as 


> That is, as tools. 
¢ See note on 693 b 8, p. 433. 
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ov pdvoy mpos THY Tropelay xproiw eivar Ta Ep- 
mpoobev oxéAn, GAAa Kal avTi yetpO@v, womep Kal 
daiverat ypwpeva kal yap AapBavovor Kal apv- 
vovTat Tots Tpoabiots. Ta dé ~pwrUya Tols OmLaFiotS: 
ov yap éxer adtois Ta mpdéatia oxéAn avadoyov Tots 
ayKk@ou. Kal tats yepoiv. tev dé mrodvdaKTiAwy 
évia Kat dia TobTO Kal TEvTAdaKTUAOUS EyxEL TOUS 
mpoablovs mddas, Tovs 5’ Omiabev TeTpadaKTUAoUs, 
otov A€ovtes Kal AvKoL, ETL OE KUVES Kal TrapddAeELs* 
6 yap méumTOSs WaTEp O THs YELpos yiverar péyas 
[wéumros|.. ra d€ ptxpa Tov ToAvdaxTVAwY Kal 
Tovs omtabiovs eye mevtadaxTvAovs dia TO 
épmvoTika elvat, Omws Tots ovu€t mAeloow odor 
avtiAapBavopeva pov aveéptn mpos TO peTewpd- 
TEpov Kal UTEp KEpadgs. 

Merafv 5€ t&v ayKwvwv tots avOpwmots, Tots 
6 ddrdots TOV eprrpoobiwv oKxeA@v, TO KaAovpevov 
aTnUds e€oTt, Tots ev avOpwmois exov mAdTos €v- 
Adyws (od yap KwAvovow ot ayKdves ex mAayiov 
mpookeipevot TOOTOY elvar Tov TéTOV mAaTUY), Tots 
dé TeTpdzroot Sta THY ETL TO TPdGHLoy THY KwWAWwWY 
éxtaow é€v TH TropevecOar Kal petaBdAdew Tov 
TOMOV OTEVOY TOUT EOTL TO pOpLoV. Kal dia TOTO 
Ta pev TeTpaTroda THY Cawy ovK exer paoTods éV 
T® TOTW TOUTW: Tots 3° avOpuiTrors Sia THY Edpv- 
ywplav Kat To oKemaleoba Setvy ta mept THY 
Kapdtav, dia TovTO UmapyovTos Tov ToOTOUV Gaap- 
KwWOoUs ol pacTot dinpOpwrTat, GapKwoets OVTES 
Tois pev appeot Oia THV eipnuevnv aitiav, em Sé 

1 réumros seclusi. 
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feet; though even among quadrupeds the poly- 
dactylous ones tend to use the fore limbs not only for 
locomotion but also instead of hands; and this can 
actually be seen happening: they take hold of things 
and defend themselves with their fore limbs. (Solid- 
hoofed animals, on the other hand, do this with their 
hind limbs, as their forelegs have nothing that corre- 
sponds to elbows and hands.) This explains why 
some polydactylous quadrupeds actually have five 
toes on their forefeet (lions, wolves, dogs and leo- 
pards, for instance), although there are only four on 
their hind feet: the fifth one, like the fifth? digit 
on the hand, is a “big” one.» However, the small 
volydactylous quadrupeds have five toes on their 
hind feet too, because they are creepers ; and this 
gives them more nails, and so enables them to get a 
better hold and creep up more easily to greater 
heights and above your head. 

Between the arms in man (in other animals be- 
tween the forelegs) is what is known as the breast. In 
man the breast is broad, and reasonably so, for the 
arms are placed at the side and so do not in any way 
prevent this part from being wide. In the quadru- 
peds, however, it is narrow, because as they walk 
about and change their position the limbs have to be 
extended forwards. And on this account, in quadru- 
peds, the mammae are not on the breast. In man, 
on the other hand, as the space here is wide, and the 
parts around the heart need some covering, the 
breast is fleshy in substance and the mammae 
are placed on it and are distinct. In the male they 
are themselves fleshy for the reason just given. In 


@ Now generally called the “‘ first.” 
>’ And needed when the foot is used as a hand. 
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Tov Onrvc@v mapaxéxpnrat Kal mpos ETEpov Epyov 
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\ nN \ A / ” SY os) XX \ 
yap av mpos Tv mopetav), Exovat 6° 707 zroAAous 
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TpoTous.® Ta pev yap oAvyoToKa Kal pwvvya Kal 

4 > A “A f 
KepaTodopa ev Tols pinpots Exovot Tovs pacTovs, 

A f f A A Ld “nN ~ \ 
Kal Tovtous dvo, Ta Sé oAUTOKa 7 TOAVOYLdH TA 

A x 
pev Tepl THY yaotépa TAayiovs Kat 7oAAoUs, otov 
Bs Kat KUwv, Ta O€ SVO povous, TEPL pEaNV pEVTOL 
yaoTépa, otov Adwv. tovTov 6 aitiov ovy OTL 
3 f > \ / \ ; “~ 3 > 
dAtyoTéKov, emel TiKTEL TOTE TAEiw Svotv, add’ OT: 
ov moAvydAakrov: avaXioxe: yap €ls TO GHpa Thy 

, ? / \ f s \ 
AapPavoyevyv tpodiv, AapBaver 5é ordvov bia 76 
capkodayov e«ivat. 

‘O 8 edddhas SVo povov Ever, ToVTOUs 5° Ud Tats 
pacxdrats THY eumpoobiwv oxeAOv. atriov dé Tob 
Lev vO exew OTL [LOvOTOKOV €oTi, TOD O€ Ly ev TOtS 

~ zd x ’ 5 / 10 A A ” A 5 \ 
pnpots ote troAvayidés (oddev yap Exet modvaytdes 
“A “ \ A “a 
év tots pnpots), avw dé mpos Tats pacyadats, 
1 G\nAas Bekker per typothetae errorem. 


2 9 xaAderov P: vulg. non habet. 
’ fort. rézouvs Rackham (sic etiam # teste Buss. et Z). 
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the female, Nature employs them for an additional 
function (a regular practice of hers, as I maintain), 
by storing away in them nourishment for the off- 
spring. There are two mammae because the body 
has two parts, the right and the left. The faet that 
they are somewhat hard and at the same time two in 
number is accounted for by the ribs being joined to- 
gether at this place and by the nature of the mammae 
not being at all burdensome. In other animals it is 
either impossible or difficult for the mammae to be 
situated upon the breast, z.e. in between the legs, 
since they would be a hindrance to walking ; but, ex- 
cluding that particular position, there are numerous 
ways in which they are placed. Animals whieh have 
small litters, both those that have solid hoofs and those 
that carry horns, have their mamimae by the thighs ; 
and there are two of them. Animals that have large 
litters or are polydaetylous, either have numerous 
mammae placed at the sides upon the abdomen— 
e.g.swine and dogs; or have only two, set in the middle 
of the abdomen—e.g. the lion.* The reason for this is 
not that the lion has few cubs at a birth, beeause 
sometimes the number exeeeds two, but that it is 
deficient in milk. It uses up all the food it gets upon 
the upkeep of the body, and as it is a flesh-eater it 
gets food but rarely. 

The elephant has only two mammae (this is because 
it has its young one at a time), and they are under the 
axillae of the forelegs and not by the thighs beeause 
the elephant is polydactylous and no polydactylous 
animal has them there. ‘They are high up, near the 
axillae, because that is the plaee of the foremost 


2 This, like many of Aristotle’s statements about the lion, 
is incorrect. 
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paotovs, Kal iu@vTat yada mAeioTov. onpetor 
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Kal €v ToUTW T@ TOTW, TA 5€ TOAUTOKA TEpL THY 
yaotépa. TovTov 6° aitiov oTe wAEtdvwy det pa- 
oT@v Tots mActw péA\Aovow exTpédhewv: eet obv emt 
mAdtos ovy oldv Te GAN’ 7) SVO pLovous Every dia TO 
dvo elvar TO T Gptatepoy Kal TO deELov, Em LAKOS 
20 avayKalov eye 6 O€ peTakv TOT0S THY EuTpoodeV 
oKeday Kat Tov Omobev exe [LA}Kos [LOvov. 7a 
dé ay) ToAva Ld} add’ dhuyoToKa 4 i) KepaTopopa. € ev" 
Tots pnpots exet Tos aorovs, olov imos, Vos, 
Kapindos (radTa yap JLovoToKa, Kal Ta [Lev fLwMvuya, 
25 TO Oe OixnAov), Ete O° EAados Kai Bots Kat alE Kat 
Tddka wavTa Ta TotadTa. aitiov 5° ot TovToLS 
n avénots emt TO dvw Tod owpaTos eoTw. wool’ 
6mov ovdAdAoy7) Kal weptovaia yiverat TOD TeptT- 
TWUATOS Kal aiuatos (ovTos 5° 6 Témos E€oTlY 6 
KaTW KQL TEpl TAS EKpods), evT7atla Eezolnoev 7 
@vois Tovs jLagToUs* OTOV yap Kivyots yiveTat TIS 
30 Tpooys, evretbev Kat AaBetv €oTw avtots duvaTov. 
avOpwios pev obv Kat 6 OAvs Kat 6 dppynv Ever 
paotous, ev d€ Tois adAdols Evia THY appévwv ovK 
Exel, Olov tmmot ot prev ovK Exovow ot 5 Exovow, 
OGOL EOLKAOL TH [LNTPL. 


1 Kai ev vulg.: cat del. Ogle. 
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mammae in those that have many, and these are the 
ones that yield the most milk. An illustration of 
this is the case of the sow: a sow will offer the 
first of its mammae to the first ones of the litter. 
Thus, where the first of an animal’s litter amounts 
to one and no more, such an animal must possess 
these first mammae, and “the first mammae ”’ means 
those under the axillae. This explains, then, the 
number and position of the elephant’s mammae. 
The animals that have large litters have theirmammae 
upon the abdomen. Why is this? They have 
numerous young to feed, and so they need numerous 
mammae. Now as the body has two sides, right and 
left, the mammae cannot be more than two deep 
across the body, and so they have to be disposed 
lengthwise, and the only place where there is suffi- 
cient length for this is between the front and hind 
legs. Non-polydactylous animals which yet produce 
few at a birth, or carry horns, have their mammae by 
the thighs, as the horse and the ass (both solid- 
hoofed) and the camel (cloven-hoofed), all of which 
bear their young singly ; also the deer, the ox, the 
goat, and all such animals. The reason for which is, 
that in them the growth of the body proceeds in an 
upward direction ; so the place where the superfluous 
residue and blood collects is down below, near the 
places of efflux, and there Nature has made the 
mammae; for where the food is set in motion, there 
is the very place where they can get it. In man, both 
male and female have mammae, but some males of 
other animals have none, as e.g. stallions, some of 
which have none, while others, which resemble their 
dams, have them. 
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bypov €oTl TL Kal TEpiTTwpa. (TobTo dé viv peév 
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Tov avTov d€ Tpoov Kat ev Tots OyjAcot Ta Te 
KATOPLNVLA, KL 7) TpotevTaL THY ‘porn’ dtopiaO7}- 
cetat S€ Kal TEPt TOUTWY VaTEpoV, viv 6° dmoKeEl- 
Ow povoyv OTL TEPITTMUA Kal TA KATApLHVLA Tots 


eRe aoe A Se \ 17 \ , . e 
‘ 7) EOLV vy pa € TYV PUOlW Ta KATALYVLA Kat Y) 


youn", WoTe’ THY opolwy els Ta adTat pdpta THY 
éxxptow elvac Kata Aoyov eotiv. évtds b€ THs 
evel, Kat 7H dvadépovor Ta TE TEpt TO OTeppa Kal 
Ta TEpl THY KUNOW, EK TE THS LoTopias THs TeEpi 
7a CHa pavepov Kat THY avaTopav, Kat borepov 


> ~ ¢ 
20 AeyOijoeTae ev Tois wept yerecews. O7t 8 Eyer Kal 


A Tots dppeow Ogle: rév dppevwy vule. 


* Kal €¢ mpolevTal Tia yorny Platt. 
* post wore vulg. habet rev atrév kat: Ogle del. 
4 za avta Peck: radra 7a vulg. 
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This concludes our remarks on the mammae. 

After the breast comes the region around the 
stomach, which is not enclosed by the ribs for 
the reason stated earlier,? viz. to avoid interference 
(a) with the food when it swells, as it must do when 
it is heated, and (6) with the womb during pregnancy. 

At the end of what is called the trunk are the parts 
that have to do with the discharge of the residue, 
both solid and fluid. Nature employs one and the 
same part for the discharge of the fluid residue and 
for copulation in all blooded animals (with a few 
exceptions), male and female alike, and in all Vivipara 
without exception. The reason is that the semen is a 
Huid, and a residue. (This statement may stand for 
the present : the proof of it will be given later on.°) 
‘The same applies to the catamenia in females, and 
the part where they emit the semen.° ‘This also will be 
dealt with particularly later on. For the present, let 
the statement stand simply that the catamenia in 
females (like the semen in males) are a residue. Now 
both semen and catamenia are fluids, so it is reason- 
able that things which are alike should be discharged 
through the same parts. <A clear account of the 
internal structure of these parts, showing the differ- 
ences between the parts connected with semen and 
those connected with conception, is given in the 
Researches upon Animals® and the Dissections, and 
there will be a discussion of them in the book on 


@ At655 2.2. 

b In De gen. an. 724 b 21 ff. 

¢ This seems to agree with what Aristotle says on the 
subject in the Hist. An., but contradicts what he says in De 
gen. an. Platt’s suggested emendation would make the 
translation read : ‘‘ and to the semen, if so be they emit any.” 

4 At 493 a 24-b 6, 497 a 24 ff., book iii, ch. 1. 
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oe TA OXHUATA TAY Lopiwy TOUTWY TpOs THY epyactay 
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€xov : raAAa Peck: Exorra vulg. 
2 zvxn Rackham: 97 vulg. 
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Generation. Still, it is clear that the actual forms of 
these parts is determined of necessity by the function 
they have to perform. The male organ, however, 
exhibits differences corresponding to those of the 
body as a whole, for some animals are more sinewy, 
some less. Further, this organ is the only one which 
increases and subsides apart from any change due 
to disease. Its increasing in size is useful for copula- 
tion, its contraction for the employment of the rest 
of the body, since it would be a nuisance to the 
other parts if it were always extended. And so it 
is composed of substances which make both con- 
ditions possible : it contains both sinew and cartilage ; 
and so it can contract and expand and admits air 
into itself. All female quadrupeds discharge the 
urine backwards, as this arrangement is useful to 
them for copulation. A few males do this (among 
them are the lynx, the lion, the camel, and the 
hare), but no solid-hoofed animal does so. 

The rear parts and the parts around the legs are 
peculiar in man compared with the quadrupeds, nearly 
all of which (Ovipara as well as Vivipara) have a tail, 
which even if it is not of any great size, stillis present 
for a token as a sort of stump. Man has no tail, but 
he has buttocks, which no quadruped possesses.? In 
man, the legs, both in thighs and calves, are fleshy : 
in all other animals that have them (not only Vivi- 
para) the legs are fleshless, being sinewy, bony and 
spinous. One might say that there is a single ex- 
planation which covers them all, which is, that man is 


6 At 716 a 9—721 a 29. 

» There seems to be something wrong with this statement, 
but perhaps when taken in conjunction with the whole of the 
argument which follows, it may appear less unjustifiable. 


8 gnyeiov Buss.: opixpod vulg. “ «vjpas] modas Y. 
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Tav 5é Kkadoupévwyv Képxwv dtadopat 7 eEtot 


1 éxetoe Peck: exe? vulg. 
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the only animal that stands upright. Hence, Nature, 
so as to make the upper parts light and easy to carry, 
took off the corporeal matter from the top and trans- 
ferred the weight down below ; and that is how she 
came to make the buttocks and the thighs and the 
calves of the legs fleshy. At the same time, in 
making the buttocks fleshy, Nature made them useful 
for resting the body. Quadrupeds find it no trouble 
to remain standing, and do not get tired if they 
remain continually on their feet—the time is as good 
as spent lying down, because they have four supports 
underneath them. But human beings cannot remain 
standing upright continually with ease ; the body 
needs rest ; it must be seated. That, then, is why 
man has buttocks and fleshy legs, and for the same 
reason he has no tail: the nourishment gets used up 
for the benefit of the buttocks and legs before it can 
get as far as the place for the tail. Besides, the 
possession of buttocks takes away the need and 
necessity of a tail. But in quadrupeds and other 
animals it is the opposite: they are dwarf-like, which 
means that their beavy corporeal substance is in the 
upper part of them and does not come into the lower 
parts ; and asa result they have no buttocks and their 
legs are hard. Yet to ensure that the part which 
serves them for the discharge of the residue shall be 
guarded and covered over, Nature has assigned to 
them tails or scuts by taking off somewhat of the 
nourishment which would otherwise go into the legs. 

(The Ape is, in form, intermediate between the 
two, man and quadruped, and belongs to neither, or 
to both, and consequently he has no tail, gua biped, 
and no buttocks, qua quadruped.) 

There are numerous differences in the various tails, 
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which provide another example of Nature’s habit of 
using an organ for secondary purposes, for she 
employs the tail not only as a guard and covering for 
the fundament but also in other serviceable ways. 

There are differences too in the feet of quadrupeds. 
Some have a solid hoof, some a cloven hoof; others 
have a foot that is divided into several parts. Solid 
hoofs are present in those animals which are large 
and contain much earthy substance,? which instead of 
making horns and teeth forms an abscession? so as 
to produce nail, and owing to the abundance of it, it 
produces not several separate nails but a single one, 
in other words, a hoof. Because of this, these 
animals in general have no hucklebone ; and also 
because the presence of a hucklebone makes it 
rather difficult to bend the hind leg freely, since a 
limb that has one angle can be bent to and fro more 
quickly than one that has several. It is a sort of 
connecting-rod, and therefore practically interpolates 
another bit of a limb between the two, thereby in- 
creasing the weight; but it makes the animal’s footing 
more reliable. This explains why, when hucklebones 
are present, they are present in the hind limbs 
only, never in the front: the front limbs have to be 
light and flexible because they go first, while the 
hind limbs must be reliable and able to stretch. 
Further, a hucklebone puts more force into a blow—a 
useful point in self-defence—and animals which have 
one use their hind limbs in this way: if anything 
hurts them they kick out at it. 

Cloven-hoofed animals have a hucklebone, as their 
hind limbs are on the light side ; and that is the very 
reason why they are cloven-hoofed: the bony sub- 
stance stays in the joint and therefore is deficient in 
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the foot. ‘The polydactylous animals have no huckle- 
bone, otherwise they would not be polydactylous, 
and the divisions of the foot would cover only so 
much width as the hucklebone itself. So most of 
the animals which have a hucklebone are cloven- 
hoofed. 

Man of all the animals has the largest feet for his 
size, and reasonably so, since he is the only one of 
them that stands upright, and as the feet have to bear 
the whole weight of the body and there are only 
two of them, they must be both long and broad. 
Also the toes are short compared with the fingers, 
and this too is reasonable. The business of the hands 
is to take hold and to keep hold of things, and this is 
done by means of that part of the hands which bends ; 
therefore the fingers must be long. The business of 
the feet is to get a firm and reliable footing ; and to 
secure this the undivided part of the foot must be 
greater than the toes. And it is better to have the 
tip of the foot divided than not, for otherwise, if one 
part were affected the whole foot would suffer as well, 
whereas this is to some degree avoided by the divi- 
sion of the tip of the foot into toes. Again, short 
toes are less liable to injury than long ones would be. 
All this indicates why the human foot has toes and 
why they are short. There are nails on the toes for 
the same reason that there are nails on the fingers : 
the extremities have but little strength and there- 
fore specially need to be protected. 

We have now dealt with practically all the blooded 
animals that are viviparous and live on the land. 

XI. We now pass on to another class of blooded (+) Ovipara : 
animals, the oviparous, some of which have four feet, “) >rPe" 
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and some no feet at all. Actually there is only one 
group that has no feet, the Serpents ; and the reason 
why they have none has been stated in my treatise on 
the Locomotion of Animals.* In other respects their 
conformation is similar to that of the oviparous 
quadrupeds. 

These animals have a head, and the parts that com- 
pose it, for the same reasons that other blooded 
creatures have one, and they have a tongue inside the 
mouth—all except the river crocodile, which appar- 
ently has none, but only a space for it ; and the reason 
is that in a way he is both a land-animal and a water- 
animal. In virtue of being a land-animal, he has a 
space for a tongue; as a water-animal, he is tongue- 
less. This agrees with our previous statement,’ that 
some fishes appear to have no tongue unless you pull 
the mouth very well open, others have one which is 
not distinctly articulated. The reason for this is that 
these creatures have not much need for a tongue 
because they cannot chew their food or even taste 
it before they eat it: they can perceive the pleasant- 
ness of it only while they are swallowing it. This 
is because the perception of juices is effected by the 
tongue ; whereas the pleasantness of solid food is 
perceived while it is passing down the gullet, and 
thus oily food and hot food and the like are per- 
ceived while they are being swallowed. Of course 
the Vivipara as well as these creatures have this 
power of perception (indeed, the enjoyment derived 
from practically all edible dainties takes place while 
they are being swallowed and is due to the distension 
of the oesophagus—which is why intemperate ap- 
petite for edible dainties is not found in the same 
animals as intemperate appetite for drink and juices) ; 
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but whereas the rest of the animals have the power of 
perception by taste as well, these are without it 
and possess the other one only. Among oviparous 
quadrupeds, lizards (and serpents too) have a two- 
forked tongue, the tips of which are as fine as hairs. 
(This has been stated earlier.*) Seals also have a 
forked tongue. This forked tongue explains why all 
these animals are so dainty in their food. 

The four-footed Ovipara also have sharp interfitting 
teeth, as Fishes have. ‘Their sense-organs are all 
similar to those of other animals : nostrils for smell, 
eyes for sight, and ears for hearing—though their ears 
do not stand out: they are merely a duct, as in 
birds ; and in both groups the cause is the same, viz. 
the hardness of their integument. Birds are covered 
with feathers, and these creatures are all covered 
with horny scales which correspond in position to the 
seales of fishes, but are harder in substance. This 
is clearly illustrated by the tortoises, the great snakes, 
and the river crocodiles, where the scales are made of 
the same material as the bones and actually grow 
stronger than the bones. 

These animals, like birds, have no upper eyelid ; 
they close their eyes with the lower lid. The reason 
which was given? for birds applies to them too. Some 
birds can also blink by means of a membrane which 
comes out of the corner of the eye; but these 
animals do not do this, since their eyes are harder 
than birds’ eyes. The reason for this is that keen 
sight is of considerable use to birds in their daily 
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life, because they fly about; but it would be very 
little good to these creatures, because they all spend 
their time in holes and corners. 

Their head has two divisions : the upper part, and 
the lower jaw. In man and in the viviparous 
quadrupeds the lower jaw moves from side to side as 
well as up and down; in fishes, however, and birds 
and these oviparous quadrupeds it moves up and 
down only. The reason is that this vertical motion is 
useful for biting and cutting up food, while the 
sideways motion is useful for grinding the food down. 
Of course this sideways motion is useful to animals 
which possess grinder-teeth; but it is of no use to 
those which lack grinders, and so not one of them 
has it. Nature never makes or does anything that is 
superfluous. All these animals, then, move the lower 
jaw—with one exception, the river crocodile, which 
moves the upper jaw, and the reason for this is that 
his feet are no use for seizing and holding things : 
they are too small altogether. So Nature has given 
him a mouth which he can use for these purposes 
instead of his feet. And when it comes to seizing 
things and holding them, the most useful direction 
for a blow to take is that which gives it the greatest 
strength. Nowa blow from above is always stronger 
than one from below. And to an animal who has no 
hands and no proper feet, who has to use his mouth 
for seizing his food as well as for biting it, the power 
to seize it is the more necessary ; and therefore it is 
more useful to him to be able to move his upper jaw 
than his lower one. For the same reason crabs move 
the upper part of their claws and not the lower: 
claws are their substitute for hands, so the claws have 
to be useful for seizing things (not for cutting them 
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up: this, and biting, is the business of the teeth). 
In crabs, then, and in other creatures which, because 
their mouth does not come into action while under 
water, can take their time about seizing their food, 
the labour is divided: they seize their food with 
their hands or feet, and cut it up and bite it with 
the mouth. For the crocodile, however, by making 
the jaws move as I have described, Nature has 
constructed a mouth which can be used for both 
these purposes. 

All these animals have also a neck ; this is because 
they have a lung and there is a long windpipe through 
which they admit the breath to it. 

Since the neck is the name given to the part of 
the body between the head and the shoulders, the 
serpent would appear to be the very last of these 
creatures to possess one: at any rate, if the neck is 
to be defined by the limits mentioned above, he has 
merely something analogous to a neck. Compared 
with kindred animals, serpents have this peculiarity : 
they can turn their heads backwards while the rest of 
the body remains still. The reason is that their body 
(like an insect’s) can roll up; the vertebrae are cartila- 
ginous and flexible. This, then, is the necessary cause 
why they have this ability; but it servesa good purpose 
too, for it enables them to guard against attacks from 
the rear, and with their long bodies devoid of feet 
they are ill adapted for turning themselves round to 
keep watch over the rear. To be able to raise the 
head and yet unable to turn it round would be useless. 
These animals have also a part which is a counter- 
part to the breast. But they have no mammae either 
here or elsewhere ; nor have any of the birds or fishes. 
This is because the mammae are receptacles, vessels, 
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as it were, for the milk, and none of these creatures 
has any milk. Neither has any of the other animals 
that are not internally viviparous ; the reason is that 
as they produce eggs the milky nutriment which they 
contain goes into these eggs. A more detailed 
account of these matters will be given in the treatise 
on Generation.2 With regard to the way in which they 
bend their legs, a general account, including all 
animals, has already been given in the treatise on 
the Locomotion of Animals.» 

These creatures have a tail, some a large one, some 
asmall one. We have already given the reason for 
this as generally applicable.° 

Among the oviparous land-animals, the chameleon 
has the least flesh on him; this is because he has 
least blood. and the same reason is at the root of the 
animal’s habit of soul—he is subjeet to fear (to which 
his many changes in appearance are due), and fear is 
a process of cooling produced through scantiness of 
blood and insufficiency of heat.¢ 

This fairly concludes our account of the external 
parts of the blooded animals both footless and four- 
footed, and of the reasons thereof. 

XII. We now pass on to Birds. As among them- (ii.) Birds. 
selves, they differ in their parts in respect of the 
more and less, and excess and defect ‘—e.g., some of 
them have long legs, some short ones ; some have 
a broad tongue, some a narrow one; and similarly 
with the other parts. ‘Thus, as among themselves 


¢ At 752 b 16 ff. _ 
’ At 712 a1 ff. See also below, 693 b 3, and additional 
note on that passage, p. 433. 
¢ At 689 b 1 ff. 
4 Compare the passages at 650 b 27 and 667 a 11 ff. 
¢ See 644 a 19, and introductory note on p. 19. 
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dtadepovta €xovow adrArjAwv: wpos b€ Ta GAAa feu 
Kal TH open THv popiwy diad€povow. WTEpwTot 
pev obv amavrés elow, Kal TobT tdtov Eyovat TOV 
d\Awy. Ta yap pdpia Tov Cow Ta pev TpLyYwTa 
€aTt Ta O€ hodtowra Ta b€ AeTIOWTA, ot 5’ Opribes 
TTEPWTOL. Kal TO TTEPOV GyYLOTOV Kal OdY OpoLov 
T® elder Tots oAoTTEpois’ THY prev yap aoytaTov 
T@v Sé ayiorov e€oTt, Kal TO pév dkavdrov, 70 8° 
éyer KavAdv. €xovor O€ Kal ev TH Kedadh mEpiTTHV 
Kal ldtov THv TOD p’yyous dvow pos TaAAa:* Tots 
pev yap eAddacw 6 puKTIp av7Tl xelp@v, TOV O° 
evTopwy evious 1 yA@TTAa av7l aTdpatos, TOvTOLS 
6° avTt oddvTwY Kat yetA@Y TO pUyxXos OoTWoV OV. 
mept O€ TMV atobynTnpiwy cipnTar TpoTEpoV. 
Adbyéva 8° exer TeTapevov TH doe, Kal dia THY 
avtny aitiav nvTep Kal 7aAXa- Kal TobTOV Ta peVv 
Bpaydv ta d€ paxpdv, Kal aoxedov dkddovbov Tots 
okéAeot Ta wWAcioTa. Ta pev yap pakpooKeAn 
paxpov Ta de PpaxyvoxeAn Bpaxov exer Tov adyéva, 
Xwplis TOV aTeyavo7ddwy: Ta prev yap et elye Bpa- 
yvv emt oxeAect prakpots, o0K av bTNpéTEL adTots 6 
avynv mpos THY amo THs yHs vopyyv, tois 8 ef 
paxpos nv emt Ppayéow. ete dé? Tois Kpewdayots 
avT@V UTEVaVTIOV av Av TO pHKOS mpos Tov Biov: 
6 yap pakpos abvynv daabervijs, tots 5’ 6 Bios éx 
Tov Kpately cot. dtoTEp ovdev TOV yapwrdywr 
pakpov ever Tov avyéva. Ta d€ oTeyavoroda Kal 
<ra»* dinpnuevous pev Exovta Tovs 7d6das ceowuw- 


1 ov Y, Ogle: om. vulg. 
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they have few parts which differ from one to another. 
But as compared with other animals, they differ in 
respect of the form of their parts. One peculiarity 
of the birds is that they all have feathers, whereas 
in other animals the parts are covered with hair, or 
scales, or horny plates. A bird’s feather is split, and 
therefore different in form from the wing of certain 
insects, which is undivided ; as well as having a shaft, 
whereas the insects have none. Another peculiarity 
of birds is the beak, an extraordinary appendage to 
the head. It is made of bone, and serves them 
instead of teeth and lips, just as the elephant’s trunk 
takes the place of hands, and the tongue of certain 
insects replaces a mouth. We have spoken already 
of the sense-organs.4 

Birds have a neck which sticks up, and for the same 
reason that other creatures have one. Some have a 
long neck, some a short one : in most of them it corre- 
sponds in length fairly closely to the legs, so that the 
long-legged birds have a long neck and the short- 
leeged birds a short neck (web-footed birds excepted.) 
What assistance in getting food out of the ground 
would a short neck be to a bird on long legs, or a long 
neck to a bird on short legs? Furthermore, the 
carnivorous birds would find a long neck a real dis- 
advantage in their daily life. These birds depend 
for their livelihood on superior strength, and length 
of neck means lack of strength ; so no crook-taloned 
bird has a long neck. Web-footed birds, how- 
ever, together with others in the same class whose 


2 In Book II. chh. 12 ff. 





2 §¢ Langkavel: ye Yb: om. vulg. 
3 dy Wv PYb, Ogle: om. vulg. 
a -<ra> Opie: 
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693 a 
pLévous dé Kat! ev TH avTO@ yever ovra Tots oTeyavo- 
Toot, TOV jev avbyeva pearpov EXovow (xpjouyos 
yap Towobros Gv Tmpos. THY Tpopiy THY €K TOO 
10 Vypod), Ta de oneAn Tos: TV vedou Bpaxea. 
Avapopav oh Exel Kal 7a pvyxn Kata TOUS Biovs. 
Ta Lev yap evlv ever Ta 5€ yopubov, evOv pev ooa 
Tpopys € evexev, yoperov de Ta. epopaya: XpHTYLOV 
yep mpos 70 Kparetv TO ToOLOvTOY, THY Oe Tpopny 
avayKatov azo Cwwv mopilecbat, Kal ta zroAXa 
, Bralopevors. oowy 0° €XELos O Bios Kat Toopayos, 
marv TO pvyxXos EXovow: mpos TE yap THY opvétv 
XpyoyLov TO Tovobrov Kal pos TV THs T pops 
omdow Kat Koupav. ered dé Kal peak pov exel TO 
puyxos TOV TOLOUTUWY, ome p Kal TOV adxyéva, dua 
TO AapBavew THY tpopiv ex tod Babous. Kat Ta 
ToAAa TOV TOLOUTWY kau TOV oTeyavoTo}wy y 
20 aT7ADs 7 Kata” pdptov® Onpevovta CH Tay ev TO 
vyp@ eva Cwoapiwy: Kal yiverat TOUS TovouToLs 6 
peev any Kabamep dAvevrats 0’ KdAapos, TO dé 
puyxos otov 7° Oppud Kal TO ayKtoT pov. 
Ta d€ mpavi tot TWLATOS Kau Ta UTTIA, Kal TA 
Tot KaXdovpévou Owpakos emt TeV Terar Oba. 
25 dAopuns 6 TOT0S Eml TOV Oprvibwy €oTiv: Kal éxovow 
amnpTnevas avTt TOV Ppayrovwy Kal TOV oKeAdv 
693 b TOV mpooiuy® Tas TT EpVYAs, LOLOv TL opuov, 
dudmrep a avert wpomarns Ta TeAcvTAia emt TOD VwWTOU 
TOV TTEPVYWY ExXoVOL. 
LKéeAn de Kalamep avOpwros ovo, Kekappéeva 


md 
a | 


1 Kal ef b, Ogle: as vulg, 
2 xa7a Y, Ogle : : Kara, TO vulg. 
3 post pdpeov rhabet radrd vulg.: ravra S: ratra P: rovrois 
coni. Ogle. 
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feet though divided into toes yet are fashioned like 
a snub-nose “— these have long necks, because a long 
neck is useful to them for getting food out of the 
water. Their feet, on the contrary, are short so that 
they can swim. 

Birds’ beaks also differ according to their different 
habits of life. Some beaks are straight, some curved ; 
straight if they are used simply for feeding, curved if 
the bird eats raw meat, because a curved beak is 
useful for overpowering their prey, and such birds 
have to get their food from animals, most often by 
force. ‘Those whose life is spent in swamps and are 
herbivorous have broad beaks, which are useful for 
digging and pulling up their food and for cropping 
plants. Some of them, however, have a long beak and 
a long neck as well, because they get their food from 
some depth. Practically all these birds and the com- 
pletely or partially web-footed ones live by preying 
upon certain of the tiny water-animals, and their 
neck is to these birds what his fishing-rod is to an 
angler, while their beak is like a line and hook. 

‘The under and the upper sides of the body (z.e. of 
what is called the trunk in quadrupeds) are in birds 
one uninterrupted whole. Instead of arms and fore- 
legs they have wings attached to this part (wings are 
another peculiarity), and hence, instead of having the 
shoulder-blade on their back they have the ends of 
the wings there. 

Birds, like men, have two legs, which are bent in- 


2 According to Ogle, this means that the main stem of the 
toe corresponds to the ridge of the nose, and the lobes on 
either side of it to the flattened nostrils. 


6 Gdevtats 6 PQSU: aXtevtixds 6 Yb: dAvevtexds Z, vulg. 
6s Yb: om. vulg. 
6 sic Yb, Ogle: amnpr. yap avti et mox exovar post zpocbiwv 
vulg. 
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Kablarep Ta TETPATTOOA ciow, Kal ody WomTep aVOpw- 
mos €€w* Tas d€ mTépvyas, ws Ta mpdooha oKedn 
7av TeTpamoow, emt TO TE PLBEpEs. dizouv 8° é€& 
avayens ert’ Tov yap eva.ipewv 7 Tob opvidos 
ovaia, apa oe Kal mrEpuywros, a evatpta ov 
KLVELTQL wAetoow 7 7 TéTTapar onpetots. TA [Lev Ov 
arn pT nweva [Opa TeTTOpa, Oomep Tots dAAots 
Tots meCois Kat Tots TopeuTiKols, EoTt Kal Tots 


10 opviatv: aAAa Tots wev Ppayioves Kat oxéAn, Tots bé 


TeTpamoot! oKéAn TéTTApA dTapxet, tois 5 opviow 
avert Tav mpooliwy oKeAa@v 7 Bpaxrovesy TTEpvyeES 
TO tOLoVv €o7w" KaTa TavTas yap TOVLKOL” Elol, TO 
d° opvidt ev tH ovoia TO TTNTLKOV E€oTLWW. WoTeE 
AeimeTat adtots €€ avayKns Sitoow elvat* OVTW yap 


/ A 4 ~ f 
15 TETTUPOL ONMELOLS KLVFCOVTAL PETA THY TTEPVywV. 


Vv a S: wv ce > 4 N ~ 

2700s €yovow amarres 0&0 Kal capK@des, 
of pev pos THY aTHOW (Ta yap wAaTéa TOoAdY 
be A ) ~ é f > ~ / f 
aépa wlhodv7a dvokivynta eott), capKa@des b€, Store 
TO 0€U aabeves put) TOAAQY Exo oKEeT NV. 

ey? 4 \ 4 ~ 4 é \ A wv 

Yio b€ 70 a770os Koiria péxpe mpos THY E€odov 


~ 4 ‘ ~ ~ , 
20 TOV TEPLTTWLLATOS KQL THY TWYV aoKxeAd@v KQALL77)V, 


xallarep Tots TeTpdmoot Kal Tots avOpwrots. pe- 
Tagév fev ovv THY TTEptywY Kal THY oKeAwY TatTa 
Ta popia eoTw. 
? \ > > \ ~ / isd ” 
Opdadrov 8° ev pev TH yevéoes amavTa €xer 


1 sic PYb, Ogle: oxédAn, rots &€ re7p. om. vulg. 
* arytixot conieci; idem Th. (volatiles Gaza). 





¢ For an explanation of Aristotle’s terminology on this 
subject see additional note on p. 433. 

> The chief difficulty i in translating this passage is due to 
the word rov«ol, a jargon-adjective in -cxds, which seems to 
have been suggested to Aristotle’s mind by the similar adjec- 
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wards as in the quadrupeds, not outwards as in man.¢ 
The wings are bent with the convex side outwards, 
like the forelegs of quadrupeds. It is inevitable that 
a bird should have two feet, for (a) it belongs essenti- 
ally to the blooded creatures and (6) it is winged, 
and (c) four is the greatest number of motion- 
points which a blooded creature can have. So there 
are four parts (or limbs) attached to a bird’s body, 
and this corresponds exactly with the other blooded 
creatures, viz. those that live and move upon the 
ground. The only difference is that whereas the 
latter have two arms and two legs (or, if they are 
quadrupeds, four legs), the peculiarity of birds is 
that they have wings instead of arms (or forelegs). 
As its very essence includes the power to fly, a 
bird must have something which it can stretch out, 
and wings provide this. So it remains that of ne- 
cessity a bird shall have two feet: these with the two 
wings bring up the number of its motion-points 
to four. 

All birds have a sharp-edged, fleshy breast : 
sharp-edged, for flying (a wide surface displaces so 
much air that it impedes its own motion); fleshy, 
because a sharp-edged thing is weak unless it has 
a good covering. 

Below the breast is the stomach, which extends (as 
in the quadrupeds and in man) as far as the residual 
vent and the point where the legs join the body. 

Those are the parts, then, which have their situation 
between the wings and the legs. 

Birds, in common with all animals which are pro- 


tive m7yruxdév in the next line. Literally, the passage reads : 
“ for it is at these {viz. the wings] that birds are stretchable ; 
and flight-ability is included in the essence of a bird.” 
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doatep CwoTtoKketrat 7) WoToKetrar, TOV 5’ opvibwy 
avéybévtrwry adndos. 1 & airia dHAn év tots zepi 
yeveow' els yap TO EVTEPOV 7) GVpdVOLS ylvETAL, KaL 
ovy wWomep Tots CwordKots THY PAcBaYV TL wopLoV 
EOTL. 

"Ere tév opvidwr of wév TTYTLKOL Kal Tas TTEpuyas 
peyddas EXOvoL Kal loxupas, otov ot yapupavoyes 
Kal wpopayot: dvdyKn yap TTNTUCOVS elvat da TOV 
Biov, aot evena TOUTOU Kal TANBos € exovol 777 € POV 
Kal Tas TTépvyas peydAas. €oTt 5° od povov Ta. 
yapipavexa adda Kal anda yevn opvibay TTATUKG, 
boots 1 owTnpia ev TH TaxuTATe Tis TTNTEWS 4 
EKTOTLOTLKOS 6 Bios. €via 0° ov TTNTUKE Tov 
dpvidwy e€otiv adda Bapéa, ois 0 Bios émiyetos Kal 
govt Kaptodaya 7) TAWTA Kat Tept Vdwp ProTrevou- 
ow. éoT. d€ Ta pev TOV yapiwrdywy owpaTa 
puuKpa avev™ Tay mTepvywv dtd 70 ets TavTas® dva- 
NioKkecbar TIP Tpopyy {xat)* ets Ta oma Kal TV 
BonPevav> Tots O€ p17) mT NTUKOLS TovvavTtov Ta ow- 
para oyKwon, dio Papéa eotiv. éxovor 8° Evrot 
tav Bapéwy BorPevav avri TOV mTEpvywv Ta KadAov- 
preva’ TAHKTpA ETL Tots oKeAcoW. apa 5° ot avdToOL 
ov yivovrar TARKTpa ExovTes Kal yapibuvuxes: 
aittov 0° OTe ovdev 7) hUots TOLEL TEpiepyov. ETL 
d€ Tots pev yapwvyous Kal TTNTLKOLS aYpNnoTa Ta 

1 aryrixovs P, Rackham: arya Yb: aryntexois Z, vulg. 

2 post avev habent trav wrepa@v nat YO. 


3 ets travtas QSUZ: evradéa vulg. 
4 <xai> Ogle. 5 desinit Z. 


® This passage must be supplemented by reference to others 


(such as De gen. an. 753 b 20 ff., and Hist. An. 561 b), in which 
Aristotle speaks of tivo umbilici or umbilical cerds—i.e. he 
recognized the allantois as well as the umbilical vesicle. He 
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duced alive or out of eggs, have an umbilicus while 
they are developing, but when they are more fully 
grown it ceases to be visible. The reason for this is 
clear from what happens during their development : 
the umbilical cord grows on to the intestine and 
unites with it, and does not form a part of the system 
of blood-vessels, as it does in the Vivipara.¢ 
The good fliers have big strong wings, e.g. the 
birds which have crooked talons and feed on raw 
meat: these must be good fliers owing to their habits 
of life, and so they have an abundance of feathers and 
big wings. But there are other sorts of birds which are 
good fliers beside these: birds whose safety lies in 
their speed of flight ; and migrants. Some birds are 
poor fliers : heavy birds, which spend their time on 
the ground and feed on fruits ; or birds that live on 
and around the water. The crook-taloned birds, leav- 
ing out of account their wings, have small bodies, be- 
cause the nutriment is used up to produce the wings 
and weapons of offence and defensive armour. The 
poor fliers, on the contrary, have bulky, and therefore 
heavy, bodies. Some of these instead of wings have 
as a means of defence “ spurs” on their legs. The 
same bird never possesses both spurs and talons, and 
the reason is that Nature never makes anything that 
is superfluous or needless. Spurs are of no use to a 
states that in the bird’s egg, as the embryo grows, the allantois 
(the ‘* second umbilicus ”’) collapses first and then the ** first 
umbilicus”? (De gen. an. 754 a 9). Actually the reverse 
order is the correct one, but the interval is comparatively 
short. ‘The umbilical vesicle in mammals, which shrivels 
very early in the process of development, escaped the notice 
of Aristotle, who supposed their allantois to be comparable to 
the umbilical vesicle of reptiles and birds. The umbilical 
vesicle of mammals was discovered by Needham in 1667. 
(See Ogle’s note ad loc.) 
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~ / 3 A ~ 4 
TARKT pa’ xpHoy1a yap eoTw ev Tals welais payats, 
/ ~ 
duo bmdpyer evious Tov Papéwv: TovTois 8° ov 
f ” LAAG \ x A € \ oo” 
povov axpnatot adda Kat PAaPepot ot yao ovuxes 
TO euTHyvvcbat brevavTion Tpos THY TOpElav OVTES. 
20 6l0 Kal Ta yapibdvexa tavta davrAws opeverat 
Kal émt wétpats o¥ Kabilavovow: vaevavTia yap 
aA ~ / 
auTois Tpos apPorepa 7 THV Ovvdywv vats. 
“ae > a \ ~ \ \ , / 
E avaykns b€ TobTo wept THY yéveow ovpPEebn- 
KEV. TO yap yeddoes ev TH Gwpatt eLoppwpe- 
vov} Xpnowa jopia yiverau pos THY aAKiy: avw 
peev poev poyxous ETOLNTE oxAnpornra n peyebos, 
25 av O€ KATW pri, TAHKTPA eV Tots oKxéXcaw Bd em 
TOV TOO@Y OVvvywy peyefos Kal toydv. aya & 
” \ MM a 4 3 “~ 
dAAoAt Kat adAAoht Exacta TovTwY ov ToLEt’ dia- 
‘ ~ 
omwuévn yap aobevns yiverar n Pvats TovTOV Tod 
TEpiTTwMpaToS. Tots dé oKeA@v KaTacKkevaler pI- 
694b Kos. eviots 6° GvTl TOUTwWY GUETANpPOT TO peTakD 
~ ~ ~ e 
ta@v ToOM@V: Kal dia TobTO avayKatws ot TAWTOL 
~ 3 / e 4 e ~ . oe, ? e A 
tOv opviPwr of pev amAds etat oreyavomodes, ot 5é 
Sunpynernv prev Exovar THY Kal ExaoTa THY SaKTU~ 
5 Awv dvow, mpos exdotw 5 atrt@v mpoomépucev 
otov 7AdTn Kal? CAov curex7s. 
iat > f \ i ~ f } X , 
E avayKns pev obv Tatra cupPaiver d1a TavTas 
‘ > 7 ¢€ \ ‘ \ , ” , 
Tas aitias: ws d€ da TO BéATLOV Exovat ToLovTOUS 
~ ~ > ~ 
Tovs 760as Tob Biov yap, tva Cavres ev byp@ Kat 
TOY mTEpvywrv? aypelwy OvTwr Tovs 7ddas xXpNat- 
~ \ 
yous éywat mpos THY vebow. yivovTar yap wo7reEp 


1 Loppwpevov Peck: Kai eLoppov € €K ToUToU Ta Yb: &&w puév 
Langkavel ; fortasse éfopparar Kal €x TOUTOU Ta. 
2 rrepvywy Yb, Ogle: arepay vulg. 
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bird that has talons and can fly well : spurs are useful 
for fights on the ground, and that is why certain of 
the heavy birds possess them, while talons would not 
be merely useless to them but a real disadvantage ¢ : 
they would stick in the ground and impede the birds 
when walking. And in fact all crook-taloned birds 
do walk badly, and they never perch upon rocks ; 
in both instances the nature of their claws is the 
impediment. 

This state of affairs is the necessary result of the 
process of their development. There is earthy sub- 
stance in the bird’s body which courses along and 
issues out and turns into parts that are useful for 
weapons of offence. When it courses upwards it 
produces a good hard beak, or a large one; if it 
courses downwards it produces spurs on the legs or 
makes the claws on the feet large and strong. But 
it does not produce spurs and large claws simul- 
taneously, for this residual substance would be 
weakened if it were scattered about. Again, some- 
times this substance makes the legs long; and in 
some birds, instead of that, it fills in the spaces be- 
tween the toes. Thus it is of necessity that water- 
birds either are web-footed, simply, or (if they have 
separate toes) they have a continuous fan or blade, 
as it were, running the whole length of each toe and 
of a piece with it. 

From the reasons just stated it is clear that feet 
of this sort are the result of necessity, it is true ; but 
they conduce to a good end and are meant to assist 
the birds in their daily life, for these birds live in the 
water, and while their wings are useless to them, 
these feet are useful and help them to swim. They 


2 See above, note on 648 a 16. 
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ai K@mat Tots mA€ovat Kal’ Ta TTEpvyta Tots iyOU- 
‘ ~ ~ “~ 
ow: Sto Kal €av THY ev Ta TrEepvyia aodadyn, TOV 

‘ \ ~ ~ 
dé TO petakd THY TOdaY, ovKETI VeovOW. 

"E \ x “A ~ > 4 ees 2 Ww 

vot d€ LaKpooKedets THY dpvidwy etaiv. alriov 

> ¢ ¢ f ~ / iZ4 ‘ 3 * 

5’ 67t 6 Bios t&v TovwovtTwy EAevos: ta 5’ Spyava 
4 \ ¢ / a > 3 >] \ i 
Tpos TO Epyov 7 dvats Trovet, AAA’ od TO Epyov mpos 

1 oo» 5 A 
Ta Opyava. dia prev odv TO pH TAWTA eElvat od 

, 9 \ \ 19 ¢ r 5 \ 
OTEYAVOTIOOGA OTL, Oud d€ TO eV brretkovre elvar TOV 
Biov ax pooKedy Kal paxpoddxrvaa, Kal Tas KapL- 
Tas EXovar mActous ev Tots Sar BAous ot moAAot 
auta@v. emer O ov mTNTLKa péV, EK THS 8° adbris 

¢ > aA 
BANS EoTL TaVTA, H Els TO ObpoTVyLoV abTots TPOPT) 
> ~ » 
ets TA OKEAN KaTaVvadtoKopEryn TadTa NUEncEV. S10 
Kal ev TH TITHE avT ovpoTUyiou xpevTat adrots: 
TETOVTAL YAP ATOTELVOVTES Els TO OTLGVEV* OVTW yap 
> ~ 4 A / ” > > / ” 
avrots xypHouta Ta oKéAn, dAdAws § eparodilovev dy. 

Ta dé BpaxvoredR (74) oxedn’ mpos Th VaorTpt 
exovTa meTOVT aL” Tots jeev yap avTav ovK epeTroot- 
Covaow ot modes oUTW, Tots 5é yapysuvuEr Kal mpd 
Epyou €lol 7pos TV apTayyy. 

~ \ 

Téav 8 éexyovrwy dpvidwy tov abyéva paxpov ot 
pee \TaXUTEpov EYOVTES TETOVTAL EKTETO LEVY TO 
avxEre, ol d€ Aerorepov® OVYKEKAL BEV emUTETO- 
JLevous yop dia THY oKeTay HTTOV evipumrov coTW. 
laxiov 6° exovae prev ot Opviles mavrTes 7 OdK AV 

‘ ” > A / \ \ A ~ 3 , 
dogacev EXEL, aAdAa dvo penpovs dua 70 TOD LaXtov 
jeRKos: TOTETATAL yap HeEXpL jeeons THS yaorpos. 
aitiov 0 oT Oizouv €oTi TotTo TO C@ov obk opbov 


, Kal Yb, Ogle: om. vulg. 


Ta de Brayooxehh PY6; correxi: ea dé Bpayéa <7a Lang- 
eels oxéAn vulg. 


3 emrdérepov Peck: Nemrov Kal paxpév vulg.: [kat paxpor] 
secl. Rackham. 
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are like oars to a sailor or fins to a fish. A fish that 
has lost its fins can no longer swim ; nor can a bird 
whose webs have been destroyed. 

Some birds have long legs, owing to their living in 
marshes ; for Nature makes the organs to suit the 
work they have to do, not the work to suit the organ, 
And these birds have no webs in their feet because 
they are not water birds, but because they live on 
ground that gives under them they have long legs 
and long toes, and most of them have additional joints 
in their toes. Furthermore, though these birds are 
not great fliers, they are composed of the same ma- 
terials as the rest, and thus the nutriment which in the 
others goes to produce the tail feathers, in these is 
used up on the legs and makes them grow longer, and 
when in flight these birds stretch them out behind 
and use them in place of the missing tail feathers : 
placed thus, the legs are useful to them ; otherwise 
they would get in the way. 

Short-legged birds keep their legs up against the 
belly while they are flying, because if the feet are 
there they are out of the way; the crook-taloned 
birds do it for an additional reason: the feet are 
convenient for seizing prey. 

When a bird has a long neck, this is either thick and 
is held stretched out during flight ; or it is slender 
and is bent up during flight, because being protected 
in this way it is less easily broken if the bird flies into 
anything. All birds have an ischium, but in such 
a way that they would not appear to have one ; it is 
so long that it reaches to the middle of the belly and 
looks more like a second thigh-bone. The reason for 
this is that a bird, although a biped, does not stand 
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x x “~ ? 
aitiayv dimovv éotiv ok opfov ov, eipntrat’ Tod 6 
> > A ~ 
doapka 7a akéAn civar 7 adTn aiTia Kal emi TOV 
TETPATTOOWY, UTEP HS Kal TpoaUev EtpyTat. 
7 2 > 4 / ¢ 3» ¢ f ¢ 

TerpadaxrvaAa 6° etot mavres ot oprvifes opotws ot 
aTeyavomobes Tots axilomoaw (mEpt yap TOU OTpov- 
God tod AiBuxod vatepov dtoptodpev, ore dtynAGs, 
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e ~ > 
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” ‘ 5 > 4 \ > ~ u ¢ 
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¢€ “~ 7 ” 4 € > ” , ¢ 

» TOV daxTVAwy exer Hots, 7 5 ivyE Svo povov 
exe TOUS Eumtpoabey Kat dVo Tovs Omiabev*: aittov 


1 <ov> Rackham, ef. 1. 14 infra. 

2 GAws PQU, Ogle: épéov vulg. 

3 correxi; €xovow: dua tobro mrépuyas exovow vulg. (arépu- 
yas, d€ altero €xyovow omisso, Y, Ogle, qui post éa rodro 
interpungit). 
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upright ; and if it had an ischium which extended 
only a short way from the fundament and was fol- 
lowed immediately by the leg (as in man and the 
quadrupeds), it would be unable to stand up at all. 
Man can stand upright, and quadrupeds have fore- 
legs to support their forward weight ; birds, how- 
ever, neither stand upright (because they are dwarf- 
like), nor have forelegs (because they have wings in- 
stead). By way of compensation, Nature has made 
the ischium long, reaching to the middle of the 
body, and has fixed it fast, while beneath it she has 
placed the legs, so that the weight may be equally 
distributed on either side and the bird enabled to 
walk and to stand still. This shows why birds are bi- 
peds although they are unable to stand upright. The 
reason why their legs are lacking in flesh is the same 
as for all quadrupeds and has been stated already.” 
All birds, web-footed or not, have four toes on each 
foot. (The Libyan ostrich will be dealt with later,° 
and its cloven hoof and other inconsistencies with the 
tribe of birds will be discussed.) Of these four toes, 
three are in front, and the fourth is at the back in- 
stead of a heel, for stability. In the long-legged 
birds this toe is deficient in length, as for instance in 
the Crex. Still, the number of toes does not exceed 
four. This arrangement of the toes holds good gener- 
ally, but the wryneck is an exception, for it has only 
two toes in front and two at the back. This is because 


2 See above, 693 b 8 ff. 


> See 689 b 10 ff. 
¢ At the end of the book. 





4 névew Yb: pevyn vulg. 
pevew YO: pevn vulg 
§ $a Thy orevdrnta TO aKeAous add. PYO. 
8 tumpoobev... dmobev Karsch: émofev... unpoaber vulg. 
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695b la pev ody T@v dpridwy popia Tov TpdmoV exeEt 
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SO. Lo dé TOV ixOveov yevos ETL padov KeKodo- 
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5 Tw y) aiTia ™porepor) aAN’ orov ao Tis Kedadjs 
TO KUTOS ouvex€s €oTt péxpt THS obpas. TavTyy O° 
ovx opotay EXOVAL 7 TavTEs, aAAa 7a pev 7 mapa7An- 
olay," TOV Oe 7 atAUTEWY € evia aKavdedn Kal paxpay: 
u ein yap av€yots yiveTat ets To 7AdTos, otdv 
€oTt vdpKals Kal Tpvydot Kal et TL TOLODTOV GAXo 

10 o€Aayds eoTw. THY pev oty ToLtovTwY aKkavladdes 
KQl jLakpov TO ovpatdoy eoTL, eviwy d€ capK@des pev 
Bpaxd dé dia THY aoray aitiay bv Temp Tats 
vapKats: Orage pet yap ovder, 7 Bpaxv [ev cape 
d€aTEpov d€, 7 pakpov fev aoapKorepov 6 eivat. 

Ba m d€ TOV Patpaxwv TO evavTtov ovpBeBnKev 

1b Oia yap TO Ly gapKa@des elvat TO mAaTos avray 

TO eumpaobiov, ogo apnpytas capK@des, pos TO 
omtaGev atta” EOnkev 7 hvows Kal TIHV OUpar. 

Odkn éyovar 8 amnprnpéva K@Xa ot tyOves b1a 76 

vevoTikyy elvar Thy vow atTm@y KaTa TOV TIS 
i Aoyov, eet oVTE TEpiepyov ovdEeV OUTE LATHV 
pev Ga zw. P: pév dun zw. Platt: perv wapardAjoa <rois 
ener Ogle, similia voluit Thurot. 
2 aur wy U: : QuTo vulg. 


@ See De gen. an. 714 b 4 ff., 719 b 11. 
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the weight of its body tends forward less than that of 
other birds. 

All birds have testicles, but they are inside the 
body. The reason for this will be stated in the 
treatise on the different methods of generation 
among animals.? 

This concludes our description of the parts of Birds. (ii) Fishes: 

XIII. In the tribe of Fishes the external parts 
are still further stunted. Fishes have neither legs, 
hands, nor wings (the reason has been stated earlier), 
but the whole trunk has an uninterrupted line from 
head to tail. Not all fishes’ tails are alike ; but the Tat, 
general run of them have similar tails, though some 
of the flat-fish have a long, spiny one, because the 
material for the tail’s growth goes into the width 
of the flat body : this happens in the torpedo-fishes, 
in the Trygons, and any other Selachians of the same 
sort. These have long, spiny tails. Others have 
short, fleshy ones, and for the selfsame reason: it 
comes to the same thing whether the tail is short 
and has a good deal of flesh or long with little flesh. 

In the fishing-frog® the opposite has taken place. 
Here, the wide, flat part of the body in front is not 
fleshy ; Nature has taken the fleshy material away 
from the front and added an equivalent amount at 
the back—in the tail. 

Fishes have no separate limbs attached to the body. 
(a) This is because Nature never makes anything that 
is superfluous or needless, and by their essence and 
constitution © fishes are naturally swimmers and so 

> Lophius piseatorius, known as the “ goosefish” in 


U.S.A., erroneously included by Aristotle (De gen. an. 
754 a 25) with the Selachia, though he observed that it 
differed in many important points. 
¢ Logos: see Introduction, pp. 26 f. 
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"Exovat de TOV txOvov GOGOL [L7) mAarets, Kallamrep 
Baros KaL Tpuyev, TéTTApA nTepvyta., dvo pev év 
Tots Tpaveot, Ovo 5° ev Tots bmTiows’ wmAciw dé 
TovTwy ovdeis, avayor yap av Hoav. TovTwr dé Ta 
plev ev TW Pavel oye dov TAVTES EXOUCL, Ta 0° ev 
Tots UmTiols Ellol THY Pakp@v Kal TaYOS EYOvTWwY 
ovK €xouaw, olov éyyéAus Kal yoyypos Kal KeaTpéwv 
Ti yévos TO ev TH AVN TH Ev Ludais. doa 8’ €or 
pLakpodvéatepa Kai ofiwdn waAdov, otov opvpaiva, 
ovdev Eyovat mTEpvytov aTAds, aAAA Tais Kapmais 
KWobVTal, ypwLEval TH Vyp@ woTep ot odes TH 
yiit Tov avTov' yap ot ogets Tpomov" veovow oviep 
eml THS yAs Epmovaw. aiTia oe Tob ary) exe TOUS 
odiwdets TOV ixGvov mrEpvyta., WTEp KaL Ov 
opewy Too amodas eivat. To O° atttoy ev Tots Trepl 
Tmopelas Kat KWITEWS Tov Cav etpyTa. 7) yap 
KaK@S Gv EKiVOUVTO, TETTAPGL ONpELoLs KiVOUpEVA 


1 +6v atvrov Peck: roérov vulg. 
2 of odes Tov Tpozov Yb: tov delevi: dv tpdmov of ddets 


vulg. 


¢ The Cordylus was probably the larval form of some 
triton or newt, such as Triton alpestris or Salamandra atra, 
which retains its gills till it is well grown (D’Arcy Thompson). 
> i.e. pectoral, ° ze. ventral, 
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need no such limbs. But also (8) they are essentially 
blooded creatures, which means that if they have four 
fins they cannot have any legs or any other limbs of 
the sort; so they have the fins because they are 
swimmers and do not have the feet because they are 
not walkers (when an animal has feet it has them 
because they are useful for moving about on land). 
The Cordylus,? however, has feet in addition to its 
gills, since it has no fins, but only a scraggy flattened- 
out tail. 

Excluding flat-fish (like the Batos and Trygon), fish 
have four fins : two on their under and two on their 
upper surface, never more, for then they would be 
bloodless animals. Almost all fishes have the two 
upper ® fins, but some of the large, thick-bodied fishes 
lack the under ¢ two—as for instance the eel and the 
conger, and a sort of Cestreus that is found in the lake 
at Siphae.? Fishes that have even longer bodies than 
these, and are really more like serpents (as the 
Smyraena®), have no fins at all, and move along by 
bending themselves about: that is, they use the 
water just as serpents use the ground. And in fact 
serpents swim in exactly the same way as they creep 
on the ground. The reason why these serpent-like 
fishes have no fins and the reason why serpents 
have no feet are the same, and this has been stated 
in the treatises on the Locomotion and Movement of 
Animalsf (a) If they had four motion-points, their 
movement would be poor, because the fins would 

¢ In Boeotia, on the south coast near Thespiae; now 
Tipha. Aristotle refers to this Cestreus of Siphae again, 
De incessu an. 108 a5. Cf. also Hist. An. 504 b 33. 

¢ Probably Aluraena Helena. 


f$ See De incessu an. 709 b 73 perhaps the other passage 
which Aristotle has in mind is 690 b 16, in this book. 
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7a 8 frrov . . . olov7 P: 7% dé tantum vulg. 
2 <¢uéev> Langkavel. 
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either be very close together, or else a long way apart, 
and in either case would not move easily. (6) On the 
other hand, if they had more than four motion-points 
they would be bloodless creatures. The same reason 
holds good for those fishes that have only two fins. 
These also are serpent-like and fairly long, and they 
use their power of bending instead of the two missing 
fins. And this enables them besides to crawl about 
and to live a good length of time on dry land ; and 
it is some while before they begin to gasp; indeed, 
those which are akin to the land-animals are affected 
even less than the others. 

Except for those whose width and flatness prevents 
it, all fishes that have only two fins have the upper 4 
ones ; and these fins are by the head, because there 
is no length of body just there which they could use 
instead of fins for propulsion—length such as fish 
of this sort have towards their tail-end. The Batoi 
and such fishes swim by means of the edge of their 
flat surface which they use instead of fins. Fish 
which are not so flat, such as the torpedo-fish and the 
fishing-frog, possess fins, but they have their upper 
fins toward their tail-end owing to the flatness of 
the forepart, and their under fins near the head (since 
the flatness of the fish does not prevent its motion) ; 
but the under ones are smaller than the upper ones, 
to make up for being placed forward. The torpedo- 
fish has two of his fins by his tail; and instead of 
these two he uses the wide piece on each of his semi- 
circles ® as though it were a fin. 

We have already spoken of the parts in the head 
and of the sense-organs. 


@ 7.¢e. pectoral. 
» Cf. De incessu an. 709 b 17. 
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1 (yordpdxarda yap) post mavra, vulg., om. P. 
2 Kanos ... vwOpa Y: af xiwyoces .. . vwOpai vulg. 
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The peculiarity which marks off fishes from the Gills. 
other blooded animals is the possession of gills. It 
has been explained in the treatise on Respiration * why 
they have them. All fishes have coverings over their 
gills, except the Selachia, none of which have them. 
This is because their bones are cartilaginous, whereas 
other fishes’ bones are of fish-spine, and this is the 
substance out of which the coverings are made. And 
again, the Selachia move sluggishly owing to their 
lack of fish-spine—and of sinews—while the spinous 
fishes move quickly, and the movement of the cover- 
ing must be a quick one, for gills are a medium for 
expiration of a sort. On this account in the selachian 
group of fishes the passages of the gills can close up 
by themselves, and no covering is needed to make sure 
they close quickly. 

Now some fish have many gills, some have few ; 
some have double ones, some single. The last one 
is nearly always a single one. (lor precise details 
consult the Anatomical treatises and the Researches 
upon Animals.) The number of gills depends upon 
the amount of heat in the heart. The more heat an 
animal has, the quicker and stronger must be the 
movement of its gills ; and if the gills are numerous 
and double they are better adapted for this than if 
they are few and single. And on this account, some 
fishes (e.g. the eels and the serpentine fishes) which 
need but little cooling, as is shown by their having 
only a few weakish gills, can live a long time out of 
water. 

Fish differ also with regard to the mouth. Some Mouth, 
have their mouth right at the tip, straight in front 5 
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M” > ? \ ” ? A ”~ > 9 \ “v9 3 / 
10 “Opyets 5° ovdels Ever tyOds OUT’ EKTOS OUT EVTOS 
1 SeAdives non probant Frantzius, Ogle; similia Hist. An. 
591 b 26 secludunt Aubert et Wimmer. 


¢ This statement about dolphins, though repeated at Hist. 
an. 591 b 26, is incorrect, and as Aristotle was familiar with 
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others have it underneath (e.g. the dolphin and the 
selachians) and that is why they turn on to their backs 
to get their food. It looks as if Nature made them 
do this partly to preserve other animals from them, 
for they all prey on living things, and while they are 
losing time turning on to their backs the other things 
get away safely ; but she did it also to prevent them 
from giving way too much to their gluttonous craving 
for food, since if they could get it more easily they 
would presently be destroyed through repletion. 
Another reason is that their snout is round and small 
and therefore cannot have much of an opening in it. 

There are differences too among those that have 
their mouth above. With some it is a great wide 
opening (these are the flesh-eaters, as e.g. those with 
sharp interfitting teeth, whose strength is in their 
mouth) ; with others (the non-flesh-eaters) it is on 
a tapering snout. 

As for the skin: some have a scaly skin (these 
scales are shiny and thin and therefore easily come 
loose from the body) ; others have a rough skin, e.g. 
the Rhiné and the Batos and such. Those with 
smooth skins are the fewest. Selachia have skins 
which are scaleless but rough, owing to their bones 
being cartilaginous: instead of using the earthy 
matter on the bones Nature has used it for the skin. 

No fish has testicles ® either without or within. Nor 


the creature, some editors consider this reference to be an 
interpolation. 

’ By this Aristotle does not mean that fish have no organ 
for the secretion of sperm, but that they have no organ similar 
in shape and consistency to those of mammalia, ete. He calls 
the corresponding organs in fish not testes, but tubes, or roe. 
Arjstotle’s statement does not, of course, include the Selachia, 
which have compact, oval testes. 
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(00d dAdo Tt THY arddwv ovdév, S16 08d’ of ddets), 
mopov O€ TOO mEpiTTMpatos Kal THY TEpt THV 
yéveow Tov advrtov, Kabamep Kai tarda WoTdKa? 
mdavTa Kal TeTpazr00a,, dud TO pa EXEW KUGTUW 
pnoe yiveo Oat mepltTapL adrots dy pov. 

To pev obv Tay ivOduv yéevos mpos TaAAa Ca 
TAUTAS exel Tas duagopas, ot de deAdives Kal at 
paravar Kal TavTAa TA TOLADTA TOV KyTaV Bpayxva 
pev ovdK Exovow, adtdAov dé dia TO TVEvpova EXEL 
Sexoueva yap Kata 70 oTOpLa TV Oddarray apraat 
Kara TOV avrdv. dvdyKn pev yap déSacbar TO 
bypov dua TO Aap Paver TI Tpopny ev TH vyp@ 
defdpeva 5° dpevar dvayKatov. TO plev OvV Bpdy- 
xid €oTL Xpyouysa Tots ay dvamvéovow: du nv o 
aitiay, elpnyTae € év Tots mepl dvamvoys: advvatov yap 
dpa TO avto avamveiv Kai Bpayyia exewv: dAAG mpds 
TV apeow TOU voaTos exovot Tov avrAcv. KeEtraL oF 
avrots obTos Tpo TOU eyKeparov: dveAdu Pave yap 
av dro (THs paxyews avrov. a.iTLoV d€ TOD TEU Love. 
Tair éyew Kal avamvely, OTe Ta. peydia TOV Coe 
mAciovos Settat Jepuotytos tva Ku Frae- Sid 6 
TEDW éykertar adtots Jepyorntos wy mAnpns 
atparicis. eo Oe Taira TpOoTroV TWO. (Kat) mela 
Kal évvopa." TOV peev yap aépa d€éxeTae Ws meld, 
a7rooa O° EOTL Kal AapBaver ex Tod vypod THY 
Tpogny womTEp Ta evvdpa., Kal at Para de Kal 
at vuKtepioes dua TO emapporepicerv at pev Tots 
evddpots Kal melots, at dé Tots m7HVvoIs Kat melots, 
Sia Toro apdotépwv Te peTéxovar Kat oddeTepwv, 

: Sworoxa PSU. 


kat (Simoda xalt) Ogle. 
3 <xat) Rackham. 
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have any other footless animals, and this includes the 
serpents. In fish the passage for the residue and for 
the generative secretion is one and the same; and 
this is so in all other oviparous animals, four-footed 
ones included. This is because they have no bladder 
and produce no liquid residue. 

Thus we have seen what are the differences to be Inter- 
noticed in fish as a group as compared with other ee 
animals. Dolphins and whales and all such Cetacea, ‘-) Cetacea. 
however, have no gills, but they have a blowhole 
because they have alung. They cannot help letting 
the sea-water enter the mouth because they feed in 
the water, and once it has got in they must get it out 
again, and they do so through the blowhole. Gills, 
of course, are of service herein to those creatures that 
do not breathe. The reason for this has been given 
in my book on Respiration®: no creature can breathe 
and at the same time have gills; instead, these 
Cetacea have a blowhole for getting rid of the water. 

It is placed in front of the brain, otherwise it would 
separate the brain from the spine. The reason why 
these creatures have a lung and breathe is that large 
animals need more heat than others to enable them to 
move ; consequently they have a lung inside them 
full of heat derived from the blood. They are, in a 
way, land-animals as well as water-animals: they 
inhale the air, like land-animals, but they have no 
feet and they get their food from the water as water- 
animals do. Similarly, seals and bats are in an inter- (ii.) Seals 
mediate position. Seals are between land-animals *"* ** 
and water-animals, bats between land-animals and 
fliers : thus they belong to both classes or to neither, 


* References given above, see on 696 b 2. 
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697 b \ a e \ ” 4 wv e 
sal Te yap P@kat ws pev Evvdpor 7ddas Exovaw, ws 


de \ 7 1 A A wv A 1) 3 Q 
é mela mrepvyia’ (rods yap dmuobev modas tyOv- 
4 
woets Eyovat mapmav, ett 5€ Tovs cddvTas TaVTAS 
“A f 
KapxyapodovTas Kai o€els)* Kal at vuKTEpioEs ws pLEV 
” 
mT™Vva €xovat Tddas, ws d€ TeTPATIOdA OUK ExOVOL, 
Kat ovTe KépKov Exovaw oT’ otpoTUytov, dua per 
\ A > / 4 \ \ \ 3 7 
10 TO 77TyVa eElvar KépKov, Oia Oé TO TrECa OUpoTUYLOY. 
, > 3 A a > > 3 / > ee, 4 
ouppéepnKe & atrats robt7r’ €€ avayKns’ etou yap 
Seppomtepat, ovdev 8° ever ovpomUytov pn axelo- 
MTEpov' eK TOLOUTOU yap TTEPOU yiveTaL TO OUPO- 
mvylov. 1 O€ KépKOS Kai epimddtos av HY dTapxovea 
€v Tots TTEpots. 
A 3 4 4 / \ ¢ 4 e , 
Tov adrov 5€ tpdmov Kal 6 atpovds 6 AtBuKos: 
17a prev yap opvibos exer, Ta S5€ Cwovu teTpa7T0d 
7a pev yap spvios exer, pdzo8os. 
‘ ‘ ba] / ‘ a e 3 
Ws pev yap obK wv TeTpazous TTEpa ExEL, ws O 
+ 
ovK Ov Opvis ovTE méTAaTAL wEeTEWPLCO[LEVOS, KAL TA 
MTEPA OV YpHatua mpdos TTHow GAAA TpLywon: ETE 
4 e A , ba) / + A 
d€ ws pev Tetpamous wv PAehapidas Eyet Tas 
” \ 4 3 ‘ 3 \ A A ‘ 
dvwOev Kat YuAds éore Ta TEpt THY KEhadny Kal TA 
~ ¢ 
20dvw Tod avyévos, WoTe TplywoeoTépas ExEW TAS 
f e > ~ \ / 3 4 
Bredhapisas, ws 5° dps wv Ta KaTwWHEV emTEpwrTat: 
A f / 3 ig v é > e€ 
Kal Simzovs pév é€oTw wes opvis, diyados 8° ws 
f 3 \ / v 3 A , 
TeTpamous' ov yap daxtvAovs exer aAAa xnAas. 
ztoutov 8 altiov ott TO péyeBos ovK dpvifos Exet 
> 4 LA 3 i ‘ > ~ > A 
aAAa TeTpaTr0b0s’ eAaxLaTov yap avayKatov eivat TO 
4 A ~ 
25 peyeBos ws Kabddou ecizetv TO TOV Cpvibwr: od yap 
pddvov moAvy GyKov Kweicbat cwpatos peTéwpov. 


1 zrepvyia Ogle: wrépuyas vulg. 
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Seals, if regarded as water-animals, are anomalous in 
having feet ; if regarded as land-animals, in having 
fins (their hind feet are altogether like those of 
fishes—z.e. fins ; and all their teeth too are sharp and 
interlocking). Bats, too, if regarded as birds, are 
anomalous in having feet; if regarded as quadrupcds, 
in not having feet®; furthermore, they have neither a 
quadruped’s tail (because they are fliers) nor a bird’s 
tail (because they are land-animals). This their lack 
of a tail like a bird’s is a necessary consequence, 
since they have membranous wings, and no creature 
has a tail of this sort unless it has barbed feathers : 
such tails are always made out of barbed feathers. 
And a tail of the other sort growing among feathers 
would be a definite impediment. 

After the same style is the Libyan ostrich: in (iii.) The 
some points it resembles a bird, in others a quadruped. °°" 
As not being a quadruped, it has feathers ; as not 
being a bird, it cannot rise up and fly, and it has 
feathers that are like hairs and useless for flight. 
Again, as being a quadruped, it has upper eye- 
lashes, and it is bald in the head and the upper part 
of the neck, as a result of which its eyelashes are 
hairier than they would otherwise be; as being a 
bird, it is feathered on its lower parts. Also, as 
a bird, it has two feet ; but, as a quadruped, it has 
cloven hoofs (it has hoofs and not toes). The reason 
is that it has the size not of a bird but of a 
quadruped. Speaking generally, a bird has to be 
very smiall in size, because it is difficult for a body of 
large bulk to move off the ground. 


¢ That is, of the sort that birds ought not to have, viz. on 
their wings. 
> That is, of the sort that quadrupeds ought to have. 
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697 b 
Ilepi pev obv TOV Hopiwy, dua To” airiayv €xaorTov 


eoTLW ev Tots Cwous, ElpNT AL EPL TAaVTWY TOV Cee 
Kal’ exacrov: ToUTwv d€ Siwpiopevwr eheETs E€ore 
‘ ~ A 
307A TWeEpl Tas yeveoes avTw@v dreAOeiv. 


1 roUrwy . . . dveAdetv om. YO, et statim incipiunt librum 
de incessu. 
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We have now spoken severally of all the animals : Conclusion, 
we have described their parts, and stated the reason 
why each is present in them. Now that this is 
concluded, the next thing is to describe the various 
ways in which animals are generated. 
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AppiTionaLt Nore on 684 b 21-29 


Commentators agree that no satisfactory sense can be 
obtained from the first three lines of this passage as it stands 
in Bekker’s edition. None has so far produced a remedy ; 
but an examination of the Arabic translation (or of Michael 
Scot’s Latin translation made from the Arabic) shows plainly 
what has happened. Jn neither of these two translations is 
there any reference whatever to a diagram until 685 a 2. 
Thus the ms. from which our present Greek text is derived 
had been corrupted through the efforts of someone who tried 
to improve the text of 684 b 22-27 by inserting references to 
a diagram here also; and the result is that these references 
have caused the complete loss of one important phrase (b 22) 
and serious corruption of another (b 24-25). Some disloca- 
tion has also been caused in the lines following, up to line 29. 

The two diagrams given in the ms. Z are obviously con- 
structed to suit the interpolated text. One of the mss. (Mer- 
ton 278) of Michael Scot’s version has an entirely different 
diagram; the three mss. of Scot at Cambridge have no 
diagram at all, nor has the Arabic ms. B.M. Add. 7511. 

I give below the passage as it appears in Michael Scot’s 
version. : 

Natura ergo istorum duorum modorum est sicut diximus ; 
et propter hocambulant uniformiter? sicut accidit animalibus 
quadrupedibus et hominibus etiam. homo vero habet os in 
capite, scilicet in parte superiori corporis ; deinde habet 
stomachum, deinde ventrem, et post ventrem intestinum per- 
veniens ad locum exitus superfluitatis. iste ergo res in 
animalibus habentibus sanguinem sunt secundum hance dis- 
positionem, et post caput est clibanus, scilicet pectus, et quod 
vicinatur ei. alia vero membra sunt propter ista, ete. 

I am much indebted to Dr. R. Levy for his kindness in 
reading this passage for me in the Arabic in Brit. Mus. ms. 
Add. 7511. 


1 inuniformiter Caius 109 & Camb. U.L. Ii. 3. 16; fortasse igitur 
scribendum uniformiter et non inuniformiter. 
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ApDITIONAL Note on 693 b 3 


Explanation of Aristotle’s terminology for describing the 
bending of limbs. 

When Aristotle is speaking about the bending of limbs, 

backwards and forwards are relative to the direction in 
which the whole animal moves ; 

es ae outwards are relative to the bulk of the body 
itself. 

Thus, backwards means that the angle of the bent joint 
points backwards ; inwards means that the extremity of the 
limb is brought inwards towards the body, that is, the angle 
of the bent joint points away from the main bulk of the body. 
(‘‘Inward”’ and “outward” bending thus have no connotation 
of ** bandy-legs ” and ‘*t knock-knees.’’) 


All four legs bend znwards ; 
Example (1) The forelegs bend forwards : 
The hindlegs bend backwards, 


The leg bends inwards, and 


Example (2) backwards 


(See De incess. an. 711 a 8 ff., Hist. An. 498 a 8 ff.) 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE oN THE Ms. Z 


The following portions of the text of De partibus are con- 
tained in the Oxford ms. Z (see p. 50): 


fol. 607, 60". I. 639 b 29 to 640 b 24. péyps to paMov av 


inclusive. ; 
fol. 617, 61%. I. 644 a 25 to 645a 17. Kxalddrov to tots du in- 
clusive. 


Between these two folios it has apparently lost four folios, 
as Nas as one at the beginning of Book I and another at the 
end. 


fol. 7-19. Book II. 

fol. 19%-36"'. Book III, but the words ov zoAd to edpuvyudpous 
inclusive (675 a 30-b 27) are omitted, 
with no indication by the original scribe 
that anything has been omitted: this 
passage has been supplied by a later hand 
in the margins of fol. 35% and 36? and 
on 36’. 


Book IV is written by yet another (later) hand, and this 
Book occupies fol. 377-59, at the end of which folio it breaks 
off at the words 7a xaAovpeva (694 a 13). The rest of Book 
IV is lost. 

In the apparatus I have used the following abbreviations 
in quoting this ms. : 

Z Books I, II and most of III (first hand, c. a.p. 1000). 

Zi indicates the reading of the first hand where this has 
been altered by another. 

Z? indicates later correctors of Z?. 

Z indicates the readings of the ms. in Book IV. 


I have collated from photostats the whole of the portion 
written by the first hand, and the readings of Z quoted have 
been confirmed by reference to the photostats. 

I have used the symbol £ when quoting the readings of 
E from 680 b 36 onwards, as this part of the ms. is written 
in a later hand. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tuat the De incessu animalium is a genuine work of 
Aristotle himself has never been disputed. The De 
motu animalhum has been regarded by many critics as 
a spurious work, though recent opinion has favoured 
its genuineness. Brandis, Rose and Zeller all con- 
demn it, but its Aristotelian authorship has been up- 
held by Werner Jaeger (Hermes, xlviii. pp. 31 ff.), who 
makes out a very strong case in its favour, and by the 
Oxford translator, Mr. A.S. L. Farquharson. ‘Those 
who deny its authenticity rely mainly on the supposi- 
tion that there is a reference in 703 a 10-11 to the De 
spiritu. This treatise is generally admitted to be un- 
Aristotelian, but the reference, as Mr. Farquharson 
has pointed out, might relate equally well to numerous 
other passages in the Aristotelian corpus ; Michael 
Ephesius refers it to a treatise Ilepit tpodys, not 
otherwise known. In style, vocabulary and syntax 
the De motu animalium is entirely Aristotelian, and its 
doctrine corresponds with that set forth in Aristotle’s 
genuine works. 

Each treatise has its proper place in the scheme of 
Aristotle’s biological works. Both are theoretical, 
the De incessu animalium, like the De partibus ani- 
malum, dealing with the material side of living things, 
and the De motu animalum, like the De generatione 
anmalhum, dealing with their consequential pro- 
perties. 
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The chief mss. of the De motu animalium are E, Y, 
P and S.2. Of these E, one of the most famous of 
Aristotelian ss., is the oldest ; Y is closely related 
to EK. PandSare similarly related and form a second 
group. 

Of the De incessu animalium the principal mss. are 
Z,Y,U,S and P.4 Of these Z is the oldest, and Y is 
closely related to it, while the other three mss. form 
another group. 

A full account of these mss. and their relations to 
one another will be found in the Introduction (pp. 
iv. #f.) of W.W. Jaeger's text (Teubner, 1913). 

The text used for the present translation is based 
on that of I. Bekker, all divergences from which are 
noted and the authority given for the reading adopted. 
Jaeger’s text and apparatus criticus have been con- 
sulted throughout. 

The Commentary of Michael Ephesius (Com- 
mentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, xxii. 2, Hayduck, 190+) 
has been of some assistance both for the text and for 
the interpretation, and the Latin version of Nicholaus 
Leonicus (died 1599), printed in the Berlin Aristotle, 
Vol. III, has been constantly consulted. 

The two treatises have been translated into French 
by J. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, and into English by 
Mr. A. S. L. Farquharson in the Oxford translation 
(1912). This translation with its ample explanatory 
notes constitutes much the most serious attempt that 
has been made to interpret these two treatises. and 
anyone who follows in Mr. Farquharson’s footsteps 
must necessarily be heavily indebted to him. 


By, Le 


¢ For the meanings of these symbols see pp. 439 and 483. 
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Cuap. I. The origin of all movement must itself be un- 
moved. So if there is to be animal movement, something 
in the animal must be at rest. [lence joints are necessary. 

II. There must also bea resisting medium external to the 
moving animal. Illustration from the rowing of a boat. 

III. The nature of the “ prime mover.” The fable of 
Atlas. 

IV. The ‘“ prime mover” is of necessity outside the 
universe. The movement of inanimate things must 
originate from animate things. 

V. Alteration, growth, generation and corruption as 
forms of motion. 

VI. How does the soul move the body ? Animal move- 
ment lies in the sphere of action. Its limitation in com- 
parison with eternal movement. 

VII. Animal movement the result of the syllogism of 
action, not of the speculative syllogism. Animal move- 
ment compared with that of automatic toys. 

VIII. The psychology of animal movement and the 
organic changes which accompany it. The cause of move- 
ment must be situated in a definite origin. 

IX. The two sides of the body are similar and can move 
simultaneously : both are moved by the soul. 

X. The motive power is “ innate spirit.’”’ Comparison 
between the animal organism and a well-ordered civic 
community. 

XI. Involuntary and non-voluntary movements. Con- 
clusion. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE APPARATUS 
CRITICUS 


E= Codex Parisinus Regius 1853. 

Y = Codex Vaticanus 261. 

P= Codex Vaticanus 1339. 

S= Codex Laurentianus 81. 1. 
Leon.= Latin translation of Nicolaus Leonicus, 
Mich.= Greek commentary of Michael Ephesius. 
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I. Iepi dé KUHTEMS Tis Tay Cour, 6c0 pev 
avTav TeEpt EKaOTOV dra pxet yevos, Kal tives 
Stadopal, Kal TiVvEs airtae Tav Kall’ EKGOTOV oup- 
BeByxotawv avrots, eTEOKETTAL mept dmavrey ev 
ETEpots* dAws dé TEpt Tis Kow7}s aitias TOD Ke 
vetobat Know omovavo by (Ta jeev yap TITEL Ku- 
vetTar Ta O€ vEvoEL Ta O€ Topeta TOV Coe, Ta O€ 
KaT dAAous Tpomous TowovTous) € eTLTKETTEOV vov. 

“Oat pev ou dpxy) Tov addAwy KW TEV TO 
avTo éavto Kwodv, tovTov' de TO aKivyTor, 
Kat OTL TO TpM@Tov Kuwody avayKatov aKivynTov 
etvat, SuploTat TpoTEpor, OTETEp Kat TEpl Kt 
VATEWS: didiou, TOTEpOV EOTL 7 ovK €oTt, Kal el 
éort, Tis eat. det de TobTo ay _povov 7a) Aoyw 
xa@ddAov AaBetv, aAAa Kat emt tTav Kal? Exacta 
Kat Tov alcbyradv, Sv aizep Kat tovs KabodAov 
Cyrodpev Aoyous, Kal ed wy epappor re oldpeba 
dev attovs. davepoy yap Kal ETL TOUTWY OTL 
advvaTov Kiveto0ar pydevos HpEewovrTos, ™p@Tov 
pev év avrots Tots Cwots. det yap, av Kwai Tu 
TOV pmopiwy, npewety Te Kal Oia TobTO at KapTral 


1 totrouv EPY: rodro S. 
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I. We have inquired elsewhere @ into the details of 
the movement of the various kinds of animals, the 
differences between these movements, and the causes 
of the characteristics which each exhibit ; we must 
now inquire generally into the common cause of 
animal movement of whatever kind—for some animals 
move by flight, some by swimming, some by walking, 
and others by other such methods. 

Now that the origin of all the other movements is 
that which moves itself, and that the origin of this is 
the immovable, and that the prime mover must neces- 
sarily be immovable, has already been determined 
when we were investigating > whether or not eternal 
movement exists, and if it does exist what itis. And 
this we must apprehend not merely in theory as a 
general principle but also in its individual manifesta- 
tions and in the objects of sense-perception, on the 
basis of which we search for general theories and 
with which we hold that these theories ought to 
agree. For it is clear also in the objects of sense- 
perception that movement is impossible if there 
is nothing in a state of rest, and above all in the 
animals themselves. For if any one of their parts 
moves, another part must necessarily be at rest ; and 

3 In the De partibus animalium. 
> Physics viii. 258 b 4-9. 
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a > # “~ 
tots Cwou elo. womep yap KevTpw xpmvTat 
A A A / e ty 
rats Kapmats, Kal yiverat TO GAov pépos, ev @ YX 
Kap77, Kal €v Kal dvo, Kal evOd Kal KEKappevor, 
7 7 A > , Q ‘ , 
petaBaAdoyv dSuvaper Kal evepyeia Ova THY KATHY. 
KapTTomevou S€ Kal KLVOUpEevoU TO fev KuvEtTaL 
~ ~ ~ ~ a 
Onpetov TO de péver THY EV Tals Kap7rats, woTrEp 
an > ~ , 4 A ‘ e 4 € A 
dv et ths Stapetpov 7» pev A Kat 7 A pévor, 7 dé 
“A A , € > >] b] “ A 
B xwotro, kat yivotro 4 AT. add’ evraila pev 
“A 4 
dokel mavTa TpdTov ddtatpetov elvat TO KévTpOV 
\ aA > 9% 
(kal yap To kwetofa, ws daot, wAdrTOVvaw ET 
avta@v: ot yap Kwetobat' rev palyparikay 
] / A 3 3 ~ A / \ 3 7 
ovdév), Ta 0° Ev Tals KapmTats duvdpet Kat Evepyela 
, € A A a e oA A , 2, &] > 
yiverat oTé prev Ev ore dé Staupera. add’ ody 
b eh | A e e “A , 
del 7) adpy7n 7 mpos 6, 7H” apxn, HpEewet KWwoupevou 
~ “~ “~ / 
Tot poptov Tod Kdtwlev, olov Tob pev Bpaytovos 
4 A ] / v4 4 ~ tf e 
Kwoupevou TO WAgKpavov, GrAov dé Tob KwAov o 
> \ “ \ “A 
@pos, Kal THs pev KYyUNS TO yovu, GAov de TOD 
¢ > > “~ 
oxéAouvs TO ltoxiov. dre pev ody Kal ev avT@ 
4 Ud “~ wv 3 ~ i<4 ¢€ > 8 
ExaoTov Te det exew npcepodv, obey 1 apxn 
Tob Kiwwoupevou goTat, Kal mpos 6 a7reperddopevov 
2 xuvetobac ESY: xewetrac P. 


4» pds 6, 7 Jaeger: 7 mpdsi y EY: 4 rpdéryn § S: 4 rpdow 
(om. altero cpx7) P. 





¢ e.g. the arm as an arm is one, but is divided into two at 
the elbow. 

>’ The term dpx7, which occurs frequently in this treatise, 
is difficult to render in English by a single word. It is some- 
times used generally of the “ origin’’ of movement (e.g. 
701b33), but more often of a localized “‘origin’’ of movement, 
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it is on this account that animals have joints. For 
they use their joints as a centre, and the whole part 
in which the joint is situated is both one and two, 
both straight and bent, changing potentially and 
actually because of the joint. And when the part 
is being bent and moved, one of the points in the 
joint moves and one remains at rest, just as would 
happen if A and D in the diameter of a circle were 
to remain still while B moved, and the radius AC 
were formed. (In geometrical figures, however, the 
centre is considered to be 

in every respect indivisible— 

for movement, too, in such C 
figures is a figment, so they 

say, since in mathematics 0D B 
nothing actually moves,— 

whereas the centres in the 

joints are, potentially and 

actually, sometimes one and 

sometimes divided.) Be that as it may, the origin? 
to which the movement can be traced, qua origin, 
is always at rest while the part below it is in motion 
—the elbow-joint, for instance, when the forearm 
is in motion, the shoulder when the whole arm is 
moved, the knee when the shin is moved, and the 
hip when the whole legis moved. It is obvious, then, 
that every animal too must have in itself something 
that is at rest, in order to provide that which is 
moved with the origin of its movement, supported 
whether, as here, in a single member, or at the centre of the 
body, viz. the heart (701 b 25, 29), where a further idea of 
‘‘ rnling ’? seems to be implied (¢.g. 702 a 37). It is also used 
sometimes in the literal sense of ‘* beginning,”’ and this and 


the meaning of “ origin ’’ of motion may occur in the same 
passage and cause confusion (e.g. 702 a 36-b 2), 
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1 nvoly libri: éut’oe coni. Diels. 
2 yy libri: fed coni. Farquharson. 





* It is doubtful whether the ms, reading will bear this 
interpretation, and é¢y ry y7 is probably corrupt. It is more 
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upon which it will move both as an integral whole 
and in its several parts. 

II. Any quality of rest, however, in an animal is of 
no effect unless there is something outside it which is 
absolutely at rest and immovable. And it is worth 
while to stop and consider this dictum ; for the re- 
flection which it involves applies not merely to animals, 
but also to the motion and progression of the universe. 
For just as in the animal there must be something 
which is immovable if it is to have any motion, so 
a fortiori there must be something which is immov- 
able outside the animal, supported upon which that 
which is moved moves. For if that which supports 
the animal is to be always giving way (as it does when 
mice walk upon loose soil * and when persons walk on 
sand), there will be no progress, that is, no walking, 
unless the ground were to remain still, and no flying 
or swimming unless the air or sea were to offer resist- 
ance. And that which offers resistance must be other 
than that which is moved, the whole other than the 
whole, and that which is thus immovable must form 
no part of that which is moved ; otherwise the latter 
will not move. This contention is supported by the 
problem : Why can a man easily move a boat from 
outside if he thrusts it along with a pole by pushing 
against the mast or some other part of the boat, 
but if he tries to do this when he is in the boat 
itself, Tityus could not move it nor Boreas by blow- 
ing from inside it, if he really blew as the artists 


than likely that the comparison is with a mouse trying to 
walk upon a heap of corn. Farquharson emends €év ry yy to 
év tn fed, which would bear this meaning. (The form féy, 
ep. Petrie Pap. ii. p. 69 (Srd cent. B.c.), would be nearer to the 
Ms. reading.) Diels’ suggestion of éuiow for pow is in- 
genious, but does not give the required sense. 
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Tpepoby TL TOV av7ob poptwy dare pew8opLevov wbeiv, 
elta mdaAw todto TO popLorv, 7) avTO 7) OU TUyxXavEL 
pLoptov Ov, mpos Tv e€whev Te atoarypilopevov 
peeve. 6 O€ TO TAOtoY WAGY ev TH TAOiw adTos 
@v Kal arooTnptlopevos mpos TO TAotov evAdyws 
ov KWeEl TO mAotov dia TO dvayKatov civa ™mpos 6 
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wOay 7 éAkwy Kuwet: ob0év yap pépos H yi Tod 
mAotov. 

III. "Azopjoece 5° av tis, dp et Te Kuvet Tov 
OAov otvpavov, elvat te det aKivyTov TobTo Kal’ 
pnbev elvar tod ovpavod pdpioy pnd’ év Te 
otpav®. etTe yap avTo Kuwovpevov Kiet adtov, 
avayky Twos aKwyTov Buyyavoy Ku'etv, Kal TODTO 
pendev elvat woprov Tob KuvodvTos: €tT’ edOds akivyTov 
EoTt TO KUWobV, Opolws ovbdév EoTa® TOD KLVOU- 
[Levou [Optov. Kal ToobTO oplas Aéyovow ot 
Aéyovtes OTL KUKAw Pepoperns THS opaipas ove 
o7.oby peeve pLoplov*? 7 yap av olqv avayKatov nV 
pévew, 7 SOvaomaGobar to ouvexes adtas. GAN 
oTt Tous mo0Aous olovTai Twa dSivayw éeyew, ovbev 

1 toro kal Seripsi: xai rodro libri. 
* dora: Jaeger (cum Leon.): écec@ae libri. 





¢ Just as Odysseus’ companions while seated in the ship 
open the bags containing the winds, and the ship is blown 
out of its course (Homer, Od. x. 46 ff.). 
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paint him?®; for they make him emit the breath 
from his own lips. For whether one emits the 
breath gently or so strongly as to create the greatest 
gale (and the same is true if that which is thrown 
or pushed is something other than breath), it is 
necessary, first, that one should be supported upon 
one of one’s own members, which is at rest, when one 
pushes, and secondly, that either this member itself 
or that of which it forms part, should remain still, 
resting upon something which is external to it. Now 
the man who tries to push the boat while he himself 
is in it and leaning upon it, naturally does not move 
the boat, because it is essential that that against 
which he is leaning should remain still; but in 
this case that which he is trying to move and that 
against which he is leaning, is identical. If, on 
the other hand, he pushes or drags the boat from 
outside, he can move it ; for the ground is no part of 
the boat. 

III. The difficulty may be raised, whether, if some- 
thing moves the whole heaven, this motive power 
must be unmoved and be no part of the heaven nor 
inthe heaven. Forif it is moved itself and moves the 
heaven, it can only move it by being itself in contact 
with something that is immovable, and this can be no 
part of that which causes the movement ; or else, if 
that which causes the movement is from the first im- 
movable, it will be equally no part of that which is 
moved. And on this point at any rate they are quite 
right who say that, when the sphere is moved in a 
circle, no part of it whatsoever remains still; for 
either the whole of it must remain still, or its continu- 
ity must be rent asunder. They are not right, how- 
ever, in holding that the poles possess a kind of force, 
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699b {oar amabeis ta’ adAAjAwy, Kpatodvrar dé Kata 
THY UTEpoyyV. Stomep ctr “ArAas etre TL TOLOdTOV 
€oTW ETEpov TO KWWObY THV eEvTds, OvdEV paAXoV 
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n KuyOjoeTat 7 yh amo TOU pégov Kal eK TOU 
savThns Tomov. ws yap TO whodv WOE, ovTw TO 
WOovpevov whetrar, Kal Opoiws Kat loyvv. Kivel 
9 7.e, their limbs. We should, however, perhaps read 6’ 


38 
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airav ‘““the things which move of themselves”: Leon. 
renders ‘‘ea quae per se moventur.” 
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since they have no magnitude and are only ex- 
tremities and points. For besides the fact that 
nothing of this kind has any substance, it is also im- 
possible for a single movement to be started by a dual 
agency ; and they represent the poles as two. From 
these considerations one may hazard the suggestion 
that there is something which stands in the same 
relation to Nature as a whole as the earth stands to 
the animals and the things which are moved through 
them.¢ 

Now those who in the fable represent Atlas as hav- 
ing his feet planted upon the earth would seem to 
have shown sense in the story which they tell, since 
they make him as it were a radius, twisting the 
heaven about the poles ; it would be a logical account, 
since the earth remains still. But those who hold 
this view must declare that the earth is no part of the 
universe ; and, further, the force of that which causes 
the motion and the force of that which remains still 
must be equal. For there must be a certain amount 
of force and strength in virtue of which that which 
remains still remains still, just as there is a force in 
virtue of which that which causes motion causes 
motion ; and there is of necessity a similar proportion 
between absences of motion as there is between 
opposite motions, and equal forces are unaffected by 
one another, but are overmastered by a superiority. 
Therefore Atlas, or whatever else it is of like kind 
within that causes motion, must not exert any pressure 
which is too strong for the equilibrium of the earth ; 
or else the earth will be moved away from the centre 
and her proper place. For as that which pushes 
pushes, so that which is pushed is pushed, and in 
exact proportion to the force exerted ; but it creates 
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L ris PS: 7 Ys: al E. 





@ ¢,e, its central position in the universe. 
> 7.e. the region between the air and the moon (Meteor. 
340 b 6 ff.). 
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motion in that which is first at rest, so that the force 
exerted is greater than the immobility rather than 
similar and equal to it, and likewise greater than the 
force of that which is moved but does not create 
movement. Therefore the power of the earth in its 
immobility will necessarily be as great as that pos- 
sessed by the whole heaven and that which sets it in 
motion. If, however, this is impossible, the move- 
ment of the heaven by any such force within it is also 
impossible. 

IV. A problem also arises about the movements 
of the parts of the heaven, which might well be dis- 
cussed, since it is closely connected with what has 
been said above. If one were to overmaster the im- 
mobility of the earth by the power of motion, one will 
obviously move it away from the centre. Moreover 
it is clear that the force frorn which this power is de- 
rived is not infinite ; for the earth is not infinite, and 
so its weight is not infinite either. Now the word 
“impossible ”’ is used in several senses (we are using 
it in different senses when we say that it is impossible 
to see a sound, and when we say that it is impossible 
for us to see the men in the moon ; for the former is 
of necessity invisible, the latter are of such a nature 
as to be seen but will never be seen by us), but we 
hold that the heaven is of necessity impossible to 
destroy and dissolve, whereas according to our present 
argument it is not necessarily so; for it is within the 
nature of things and the bounds of possibility that a 
motive force should exist greater both than that 
which causes the earth to be at rest and than that 
which causes the fire and upper body ® to move. 
If, therefore, the overpowering motive forces exist, 
these will be dissolved by one another; but if they 
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* drewpor] se. kivnow. The argument is as follows: these 
overpowering motive forces might exist and be dissolved by 
one another, because if they can be dissolved, they are not 
infinite, and the reason why they are not infinite is that they 
act upon what is finite, and the infinite cannot act on the 
finite (De caelo, 274 b 283 ff.). 

® It is discussed in the Physics and De caelo. 
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do not really exist, but there is a possibility of 
their existing (for an infinite motive force ¢ is impos- 
sible because an infinite body is also impossible), 
it would be possible for the heaven to be dissolved. 
For what is there to prevent this happening if it 
is not impossible? And it is not impossible, unless 
the opposite proposition is inevitable. But let us 
leave the discussion of this question for another 
occasion.® 

Must there, then, or must there not, be something 
immovable and at rest outside that which is moved 
and forming no part of it? And must this be true 
also of the universe? For it would perhaps seem 
strange if the origin of motion were inside. And so 
to those who hold this view Homer’s words would 
seem appropriate : 

Nay, ye could never pull down to the earth from the 

summit of heaven, 
Zeus, the highest of all, no, not if ye toiled to the utmost. 
Come, ye gods and ye goddesses all, set your hands to 
the hawsers.° 

For that which is entirely immovable cannot be 
moved by anything. And it is here that we must 
look for the solution of the problem stated some time 
ago, namely, whether it is possible or impossible for 
the composition of the heaven to be dissolved, seeing 
that it depends upon an origin which is immovable. 

Now in the animals there must exist not only that 
which is immovable in this sense,? but there must 
also be something immovable in the actual things 
which move from place to place and which themselves 

¢ Jliad viii. 20-22. The lines are quoted in the wrong 
order and the textus receptus reads pistwp’ for ravTwr, 


4 j.e. something immovable and at rest which is outside 
that which is moved and forms no part of it (cf. 699 b 32). 
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1 @\n’ Jaeger: d\\a P: ddd’ ESY. 
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move themselves. For while one part of the animal 
must be in motion, another part must be at rest, 
supported upon which that will be moved which 
is moved, if, for example, it moves one of its parts ; 
for one part rests on another part in virtue of the 
fact that the latter is at rest. 

But regarding inanimate things which are moved, 
one might raise the question whether they all possess 
in themselves both that which is at rest and that which 
creates movement, and whether they too must be 
supported by something external which is at rest. 
Or is this impossible—for example, in the case of 
fire or earth or any inanimate thing—but motion is 
due to the primary causes by which these are moved ? 
For all inanimate things are moved by something else, 
and the origin of all the things that are thus moved is 
the things that move themselves. Among things of 
this class we have already dealt with animals ; for all 
such things must necessarily have within themselves 
that which is at rest and something outside them on 
which they are to support themselves. But whether 
there is something higher and primary which moves 
them is uncertain, and the question of such an origin 
of movement is a matter for separate discussion. But 
animals which move all do so supported upon things 
outside themselves, as also when they draw their 
breathin andout. Forit makes no difference whether 
they propel a great or a small weight, as those do who 
spit and cough, and breathe in and out. 

V. But is it only in that which moves itself in 
respect of place that something must remain at rest, 
or is this also true of that in which alteration is 
caused by its own agency and in that which grows ? 
The question of original coming into being and 
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corruption is a different one; for if there is, as we 
assert, a primary movement, this would be the cause 
of coming into being and wasting away, and per- 
haps of all the other movements as well. And as in 
the universe, so in the animal, this is primary motion, 
when the animal comes to perfection; so that it is 
itself the cause of its own growth, if this ever takes 
place, and of any alteration which occurs ; otherwise 
it is not necessary that something should remain at 
rest. But the first growth and alteration occur 
through another’s agency and by other means, and 
nothing can in any way be itself the cause of its own 
coming into being and wasting away ; for that which 
moves must be prior to that which is moved, and that 
which begets to that which is begotten, and nothing 
is prior to itself. 

VI. Now whether soul is moved or not, and if 
it is moved, how it is moved, has already been 
discussed in our treatise On Soul. But since all 
inanimate things are moved by something else—and 
how that which is primarily and eternally moved is 
moved, and how the prime mover moves it, has been 
already set forth in our work on Furst Philosophy '— 
it remains to inquire how the soul moves the body 
and what is the origin of movement in an animal. 
For, if we exclude the movement of the universe, 
animate things are the cause of movement in every- 
thing else, except in things which are moved by one 
another through coming into collision with one 
another. Therefore all their movements have a 
mit ; for the movements of animate things have a 
limit. For all animals move and are moved with 
some object, and so this, namely their object, is the 
limit of all their movement. Now we see that the 
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things which move the animal are intellect, imagina- 
tion, purpose, wish and appetite. Now all these can 
be referred to mind and desire. For imagination 
and sensation cover the same ground as the mind 
(since they all exercise judgement) though they 
differ in certain aspects as has been defined else- 
where.? But will, temper, and appetite are all 
forms of desire, while purpose partakes both of 
intellect and of desire. So the objects of desire and 
intellect first set up movement—not, however, every 
object of intellect, but only the end in the sphere of 
action. So amongst good things it is the good in the 
sphere of action that sets up movement, and not any 
and every good; for it sets up movement only in so 
far as it is the motive of something else or the end 
of something which has something else as its object. 
And we must lay down the principle that the apparent 
good can take the place of a real good, and so can the 
pleasant, for it is an apparent good. So that it is 
clear that in one respect that which is eternally 
moved by the eternal mover, and the individual 
animal, are moved in a similar manner, but that in 
another respect they are moved differently ; and so, 
while other things move eternally, animal movement 
has a limit. Now the eternally beautiful and that 
which is truly and primarily good, and not at one 
moment good and at another not good, is too divine 
and precious to have anything prior to it. 

The prime mover, then, moves without itself being 
moved, but desire and the desiderative faculty set 
up movement while being themselves moved. But 
it is not necessary that the last of a series of things 
which are moved should move anything; and from 
this it is clear that it is only reasonable that pro- 
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gression should be the last thing to happen in things 
. that are moved, since the animal is moved and walks 
from desire or purpose, when some alteration has been 
caused as the result of sensation or imagination. 

VII. But why is it that thought sometimes results 
in action and sometimes does not, sometimes in 
movement and sometimes not? Apparently the 
same kind of thing happens as when one thinks and 
forms an inference about immovable objects. But 
in the latter case, the end is speculation (for when you 
have conceived the two premisses, you immediately 
conceive and infer the conclusion) ; but in the former 
case the conclusion drawn from the two premisses 
becomes the action. For example, when you conceive 
that every man ought to walk and you yourself are a 
man, you immediately walk ; or if you conceive that 
on a particular occasion no man ought to walk, and 
you yourself are a man, you immediately remain at 
rest. In both instances action follows unless there is 
some hindrance or compulsion. Again, I ought to 
create a good, and a house is a good, I immediately 
create a house. Again, I need a covering, and a 
cloak is a covering, I need a cloak. What I need I 
ought to make; I need a cloak, I ought to make 
a cloak. And the conclusion “I ought to make a 
cloak’ is an action. The action results from the 
beginning of the train of thought. If there is to be 
a cloak, such and such a thing is necessary, if this 
thing then something else ; and one immediately 
acts accordingly. That the action is the conclusion is 
quite clear ; but the premisses which lead to the doing 
of something are of two kinds, through the good and 
through the possible. 

And as those sometimes do who are eliciting con- 
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¢ For this technical use of ¢pwrav cf. An. Prior. 24a 24. 
’ By the removal of the pegs (gvAa), cf. below, 701 b 9, 10. 
¢ The context seems to show that the toy-carriage was 
on an axle which coupled two wheels of unequal diameter. 
There is, however, no evidence for the existence of such toy- 
carriages in antiquity. 
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clusions by questioning,* so here the mind does not 
stop and consider at all one of the two premisses, 
namely, the obvious one; for example, if walking is 
good for a man, one does not waste time over the pre- 
miss “I am myselfa man.”’ Hence such things as we 
do without calculation, we do quickly. For when a 
man acts for the object which he has in view from 
either perception or imagination or thought, he 
immediately does what he desires ; the carrying out 
of his desire takes the place of inquiry or thought. 
My appetite says, I must drink; this is drink, says 
sensation or imagination or thought, and one 
immediately drinks. It is in this manner that animals 
are impelled to move and act, the final cause of their 
movement being desire ; and this comes into being 
through either sensation or imagination and thought. 
And things which desire to act, at one time create 
something, and at another act, by reason either of 
appetite or of passion, or else through desire or wish. 

The movement of animals resembles that of 
marionettes which move as the result of a small 
movement, when the strings are released ® and strike 
one another ; or a toy-carriage which the child that 
is riding upon it himself sets in motion in a straight 
direction, and which afterwards moves in a circle 
because its whecls are unequal, for the smaller wheel 
acts as a centre, as happens also in the cylinders.@ 
Animals have similar parts in their organs, namely, 
the growth of their sinews and bones, the latter cor- 
responding to the pegs in the marionettes and the 


¢ The marionettes seem to have been worked by means of 
cylinders round which weighted strings were wound, the 
cylinders being set in motion by the removal of pegs. 
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carriage. 
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iron,? while the sinews correspond to the strings, the 
setting free and loosening of which causes the move- 
ment. In the marionettes and the toy-carriages no 
alteration takes place, though, if the inner wheels 
were to become smaller and then again larger, the 
same circular movement would take place. In the 
animal, however, the same part can become both 
ereater and smaller and change its form, the mem- 
bers increasing through heat and contracting again 
through cold and thus altering. Alteration is 
caused by imagination and sensations and thoughts. 
For sensations are from the first a kind of altera- 
tion, and imagination and thought have the effect 
of the objects which they present ; for in a way the 
idea conceived—of hot or cold or pleasant or terrible— 
is really of the same kind as an object possessing one 
of these qualities, and so we shudder and feel fear 
simply by conceiving an idea; and all these affec- 
tions are alterations, and when an alteration takes 
place in the body some parts become larger, others 
smaller. Now it is clear that a small change taking 
place in an origin of movement ® causes great and 
numerous changes at a distance ; just as, if the rudder 
of a boat is moved to an infinitesimal extent, the 
change resulting in the position of the bows is con- 
siderable. Furthermore, when, owing to heat or 
cold or a similar affection, an alteration is caused 
in the region of the heart—and even in an imper- 
ceptibly small part of it—it gives rise to a consider- 
able change in the body, causing blushing or pallor 
or shuddering or trembling or the opposites of these. 

VIII. The origin, then, of movement, as has already 


® i.e, here, the heart, cf. below, 701 b 30; see also note on 
698 bl. 
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been said, is the object of pursuit or avoidance in the 
sphere of action, and heat and cold necessarily follow 
the thought and imagination of these objects. For 
what is painful is avoided, and what is pleasant is 
pursued. We do not, it is true, notice the effect of 
this in the minute parts of the body ; but practically 
anything painful or pleasant is accompanied by some 
degree of chilling or heating. This is clear from the 
effects produced. Reckless daring, terrors, sexual 
emotions and the other bodily affections, both pain- 
ful and pleasant, are accompanied by heating or 
chilling, either local or throughout the body. Re- 
collections too and anticipations, employing, as it 
were, the images of such feelings, are to a greater or 
less degree the cause of the same effects. So it is 
with good reason that the inner portions of the body 
and those which are situated near the origins of the 
motion of the organic parts are created as they are, 
changing as they do from solid to liquid and from 
liquid to solid and from soft to hard and vice versa. 
Since, then, these processes occur in this way, and since, 
moreover, the passive and the active principles have 
the nature which we have frequently ascribed to them, 
whenever it so happens that the one is active and the 
other passive and neither fails to fulfil its definition, 
immediately the one acts and the other is acted upon. 
So a man thinks he ought to go, and goes, practically 
at the same time, unless something else hinders him. 
lor the affections fittingly prepare the organic parts, 
the desire prepares the affections, and the imagina- 
tion prepares the desire, while the imagination is due 
to thought or sensation. The process is simultaneous 
and quick, because the active and the passive are by 
nature closely interrelated. 
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amrepetoco0at TO Kivobv, ElpnTar TpOTEpoV. KieEtTaL 
[Lev ODV Kal od Kiel TO ECoyaTov TOU Bpaxiovos, THs 8’ 
ev TH WAEKparw Kapews TO LEV KLWELTAL TO EV AUTO 
T@ OAwW KWovpEevn, avayen Oo elvai Te Kat arivyTov, 


¢ 
“A 


O 67) dapev OvvdpLer ev ev evar onpetor, evepyeta 
dé yiveoBas dvo* or’ El TO CHov 7 nv Bpaxtwy, év- 
Tadd’ av mov Hv n apy THS ubuyns 7 Kivovca. 
émel 6° évdéyeTaL Kal mpos THY yElpa exew TL 
ouTWs TOV abixe, otov et KWoln THY Baxryptiav 
ev TH xetpl, davepov OTt ovK av Ein ev ovdETEpY 
n pux7) TOV eoXaTwN, our’ ev TQ €oYaTW TOD 
KWOvpLeVOU our ev TH ETE pa apy7y. Kal yap TO 
EvAov EXEL Kat apXnv Kal té\os ™pos Ty xetpa.. 
Bare dud ye ToOUTO, El cy) ev TH Baxrnpia 7 y Kivovoa 
amo THS apuxts apx) eveoTw, ove ev TH xerpt 
Opoiws yap exer Kat TO dik pov THS XEtpos ™pos TOV 
KapTov, Kal TOTO TO [L€pos pos TO wAéKpavov. 
ovoev yap dvadéper Ta mpoomTepuKoTa TOV ity 

@ i.e. the same relation as the forearm has to the elbow. 

> 7.e. the end of the stick where it meets the hand. 

¢ i.e. the origin of the movement of the hand which is 
situated in the wrist. 

* It is impossible to find a word in English which covers 
the double meaning given to dpy7 here and in the previous line 
(see note on 698 b 1). The sentence kai yap7dEdNov . . . xElpa 
explains why the apy} xwioews of the hand is called 4 érépa 


dpx7, viz. that there is another apx7 (in the sense of ° * be- 
ginning ’’) in the stick, namely, the point nearest the hand. 
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Now that which first causes movement in the 
animal must be situated in a definite beginning. 
Now it has already been stated that the joint is the 
beginning of one thing and the end of another ; where- 
fore nature employs it sometimes as one and some- 
times as two. For when movement is being origin- 
ated from it, one of its extreme points must be at 
rest, while the other must move ; for we have already 
said that what causes movement must be supported 
on something which is at rest. The extremity, there- 
fore, of the forearm is moved and does not cause 
movement, but in the elbow-joint one part, namely 
that which is situated in the actual whole which is in 
motion, is moved, but there must also be something 
which is unmoved ; and this is what we mean when 
we say that a point is potentially one but becomes 
actually two. Soifthe forearm were a living creature, 
it is somewhere near this point that the origin of move- 
ment set in motion by the soul would be situated. 
Since, however, it is possible for an inanimate object 
to bear this same relation to the hand,? for instance 
if one moves a stick in one’s hand, it is clear that the 
soul could not be situated in either of the extremities, 
neither in the extremity of that which is moved ° nor 
in the other origin of movement (dpx7}) ° ; for the stick 
has an end and a beginning (dp x7) @ in relation to the 
hand. So, for this reason, if the origin of movement 
set up by the soul is not situated in the stick, it is not 
situated in the hand either; for the extremity of the 
hand @ bears the same relation to the wrist as the 
latter does to the elbow. Tor there is no difference 
between what is attached by growth and what is not 


* é.e, the point where the hand joins the stick. 
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yweTau yap WomEp dpatpeTov HEpos 7. Baxrypia. 
avayKn apa ev pede wed elva apxi, 7 éoTw adAdov 
TeAeuTi}, junde el TL ETL €TEpoV evcetvou eSwrepur, 
otov Tob pev THS Baxrnptas _€oxaTov év 7H xetpl 
1 GPX) TovTou 0° ev KapT@. ef d€ pnd ev Th 


10 xetpl, OTL aVvawTepw ETL, 7 apx7 ove evrada: ere 


15 


[3 90 


yap TOU weKpavov pévovTos KivelTal amav TO 
KaTW oUVEXES. 

IX. "Evel 8’ Gpuotws exer ao THV apioTepa@y 
Kat amo TOV defiay, KaL dja TaVGVTIA KLWETTAL, 
ware 7) clvar T@ Tpepetv TO (SeStov Kuvetoba TO 
cpaTepov und av T@ TodTO exetvo, det & év 70 
dveTépw duporepev 7 GPX); dvayen ev TH peow 
elvat THY apXTV THs puxijs THIS Kwovaons: dudorépwy 
yap Tov cue pey TO jeégov éaxaTov. Opotws 8 exel 
Tpos TAS KU'NoGELS TODTO KAaL TAS ATO TOD ayYw Kal 
KaTw, otov Tas a7ro THs Kepadns Kat’ Tas amo THs 
paxews Tots Exovae pax. Kal evAdyws dé TobTo 
coup BeByev’ Kal yap TO aicbyrucor evrata elvai 
paper, WOT dMotovjtevov Oud Thy aiebnow Tob 
TOTOU Tou TEpl THV apxny Kat peTaBadAovros Ta 
eXOpeva ovppetaBaNier € EKTEWOMEVE Te Kal Guvayo- 
peva Ta pLopta, WoT &€€ avayKns dia TabTa yivecBar 


4 U “ a 
23 THY KWyGW Tots Cwots. TO dE pEcoV TOD GuwpaTos 


1 xal scripsi: mpos libri. 


¢ This is simply a restatement of the doctrine of 702 b 1-4. 
The true apx is not situated in the extremity of the stick 
nearest to the hand (which is an dpxy as being the place 
where the stick begins in relation to the hand), nor yet in any 
other member, such as the wrist, which is still farther away 
from the stick and is an dpy% as being the origin of motion 
in the hand. The wrist, elbow, and shoulder are all of them 
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so attached ; for the stick becomes a kind of detached 
member. The origin of movement, therefore, cannot 
be situated in any origin which is the termination of 
something else, nor in any other part which is farther 
from it ; for example, the origin of movement of the 
extremity of the stick is in the hand, but the origin 
of the movement of the hand is in the wrist.¢ And 
so if the origin of movement is not in the hand, be- 
cause it is still higher up,? neither is it in this higher 
position ; for, again, if the elbow is at rest, the con- 
tinuous part below it can be set in motion as a whole. 

IX. Now since there is similarity in the left and the 
right sides of the body, and the opposite parts can be 
moved simultaneously, so that it is impossible for the 
right side to move just because the left is at rest or vice 
versa, and the origin of movement must be in that 
which lies above both sides, it necessarily follows that 
the origin of movement in the moving soul must be 
between them ; for the middle is the limit of both 
extremes. And it stands in the same relation to the 
movements above as to those below, to those, for 
example, which proceed from the head and to those 
which proceed from the spine in animals which have 
aspine. And there is good reason for this ; for we 
say that the organ of sensation is also situated in 
the centre of the body; and so if the region round 
about the origin of movement is altered by sense- 
perception and undergoes change, the parts which 
are attached to it change with it by extension or con- 
traction, so that in this way movement necessarily 
takes place in animals. And the central part of the 


apxyai in relation to the parts below them, but the true dpy7 
is situated in the soul, which lies in the centre of the body. 
6 4.4. the wrist. 
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, , \ 4 3 4 3 > i“ , 
pépos Suvaper prev ev, evepyeta 8 avayKyn yiveaBat 
mAciw Kal yap apa KuivetTat Ta KMAA amo THs 
apyys, Kat Yarépov npepotyvtos Yarepov Kuvetrar. 

/ 3 e > ones! ~ A “A an 
Aéyw 8 olov emt tHS ABT vo B kwvetrat, xwei 

“~ 3 ~ 
de To A. aAda pny Set ye Te Hpepetv, et péeAdee 
TO prev Kivetobar TO b€ KWeiv. Ev apa dSuvdper ov 

A 3 / 7 ” @ be 2 / A 4 
To A evepyeia Ovo €oTal, WOT aVayKN Ly OTLypLHY 
b) \ / “ s 3 \ \ 3 , A 
GdAra péyeOos Te etvar. aAAa pny evdexetat to T 
dua 7@ B xwwetoPa, wor’ avayKn appotépas tas 

3 ~ / ral “ 
dpyas Tas ev T@ A kivovpevas Kwetv. det Te apa 
\ , ¢ A “~ A A 
clval Tapa TaVTUS ETEPOV TO KWOdV Kal LH KWwov- 
uevov. a7repetdowvTo prev yap Gv Ta aKpa Kal at 
> \ ¢: 33 “~ 4 > , , iv 
apxat at ev T@ A zpos addrjAas Kiwwoupevwy, Womep 
dv €l TIES TA VHTA GVTEPELOOVTES KLVOtEV TA OKEAN. 
> A A “ ” 3 “~ > ~ >) 
aAAa TO KiWodv aydw avayKatov elvat. todto 6 
\ ¢€ , 4 \ sy ~ ~ 
€oTlv 1 uyy, ETEpov jrev odca Tod peyéOous TOD 
TolouTov, ev ToUTwW O° ova. 
r - A > A / \ 4 A 

X. Kara pev odv tov Aoyov tov Aéyovta Thy 
aitiav THs KiWhioEews é€oTiv H Opes TO péaoV, 6 
Ku'et KWOUjLEVOV’ ev O€ Tots Eeusvyors Gwpaot Set 
Ti clvat G@ua TowvTov. TO pev ovV KWOvpEVOV 

“A , “4 > 

pev pix) TeduKos b€ KWwetv SUVaTaL TdaOXELY KAT 
A A ~ > “ 

aAXrorpiav duvayw: To d€ KWodVY avayKatov Exe 

‘ 7 A > v4 , \ , ‘ 

TWa OUvapY Kal toxdVY. mavTa de faiverar Ta 


lo f@a Kal €xovta mvetua ovpduTov Kal ioyvovTa 


ToUTw. (Tis pev ov  CWwTNpia Too ovudUToOU 

mevuatos, elpytar ev dAdAois.) todro dé mpds 

THY apxyyny THY buyxiKHV Eoukev Opoiws Exew WoTEpP 
@ See Introd. p. 436. 
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body is potentially one, but actually must necessarily 
become more than one; for the limbs are set in 
motion simultaneously from the origin of movement, 
and when one is at rest the other is in motion. For 
example, in ABC, B is moved and A moves it ; there 
must, however, be something at rest A 
if one thing is to be moved and 
another is to move it. So A, though 
potentially one, will be actually two, 
so that it must be not a point but a 
magnitude. Again, C may be moved 
simultaneously with B, so that both 3 C 
the origins in A must cause movement by being 
moved; there must, therefore, be something other 
than these origins which causes movement without 
being itself moved. Otherwise, when movement took 
place, the extremities, or origins, in A would rest 
upon one another, like men standing back to back and 
moving their limbs. There must be something which 
moves them both, namely the soul, other than such 
a magnitude as we have described but situated in it. 
X. In accordance with the definition which defines 
the cause of motion, desire is the central origin, which 
moves by being itself moved ; but in animate bodies 
there must be some bodily substance which has these 
characteristics. That, then, which is moved but does 
not possess the natural quality of setting up move- 
ment may be affected by a power external to it, and 
that which causes movement must possess some 
power and strength. Now all animals clearly both 
possess an innate spirit and exercise their strength 
in virtue of it. (What it is that conserves the innate 
spirit has been explained elsewhere.*) This spirit 
seems to bear the same relation to the origin in the 
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TO €v Tals KapTTats OnEtov, TO KLWOdV Kal KLVOU- 
pevov, 7™pos TO GkivynTov. eel O 7 apxXn Tots 
pev €v TH Kapola Tots 6° év TH avadoyov, dia ToT 
Kal TO TVEDLLA TO GULdvTOV éevtadda Paivetat ov. 


/ \ > t > \ ~ TIAL” >A 
5 TOTEPOV [LEV OUV TAVTOV €OTL TO TVEVLGA aet 7) 


, ee | or ov LAA > 4 ¢ > 4 
yweTat ae eTepov, coTw aAdos Aoyos (0 avTos 
yap €oTt Kal Tepl TOY aAAwv propia’): )* patverat oe 
evpuds € eXov mpos TO KUN TUROY civat Kal Tapexew 
iayuv. Ta & épya THs KiWHoEwWSsS Wats Kat EAEts, 
e a \ df 3 , - / \ 
wate det 70 6pyavov av€aveabai re dvvacbar Kat 
avatéAXcobat. TOLAVTH 5° €oTi 1 TOD mVEvpLATOS 

\ 
vats’ Kal yap dBiaoros ovoteMopevn, Kal 
Braoreny KL DoT UK Oud THY ary aitiav, Kat 
exer kat Bapos mpos 7a mupwdn Kal coudérnra 

\ , A ~ \ 
m™pos Ta evavTia, det d€ TO péAAOV Kelty pH 
~ > “~ \ 
aAdotwaer TovodTov elvat KpaTet yap KaTa THY 
¢ A A A fA > a ‘ A 
UTrepoynvy Ta dvaika owyaTa aArAAjAwY, TO peEV 
Koddov KatTw v70 tov Baputépov azoviKwpevor, 
TO O€ apo ava v0 TOD KoupoTEpou. 
“Oot jeev ovv Kuvet KWVOULEVW [LOplw 7 1 Puxy, €tpyrat, 

‘ 
Kat Ov nv aitiay drohnmrEéov b€ ovveoTavar TO 
Cov worep TOA evvopmoupevny. Ev TE yap TH TOAEL 
oTav ama avati' 7 Tats, ovdEev Sel KEywWpLOpEevoU 
povapyou, Ov O€t TApEtvat Tap EKQAOTOV TOV 

é > ¢ A ~ 
ywouevwy, aA’ adrtos é€xactos motel Ta adTod 
‘ 
WS TETAKTAL, Kal yiveTat TOdE peTa TOdE OLA 
1 avery P: orn ESY. 

* For this meaning of aSiacros cf. Plato, Tim. 61a. The 
action of the zveiua is represented as resembling that of the 
breath in the lungs ; when the breath contracts it lacks force 
and the lungs collapse, when it expands it thrusts outwards 


and exercises force. 
’ Namely, expansion. 
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soul as the point in the joints, which moves and is 
moved, bears to that which is unmoved. Now since 
the origin is in some animals situated in the heart, in 
others in what corresponds to the heart, it is therefore 
clear that the innate spirit also is situated there. 
Whether the spirit is always the same or is always 
changing must be discussed elsewhere (for the same 
question arises about the other parts of the body) ; 
at any rate it is clearly well adapted by nature to be 
a motive power and to exercise strength. Now the 
functions of movement are thrusting and pulling, so 
that the organ of movement must be able to increase 
and contract. And the nature of spirit has these 
qualities ; for when it contracts it is without force,? 
and one and the same cause ® gives it force and en- 
ables it to thrust, and it possesses weight as compared 
with the fiery element, and lightness as compared 
with the contrary elements.° Now that which is to 
create movement without causing alteration must be 
of this kind; for the natural bodies? overcome one 
another according as one of them prevails, the light 
being conquered and borne down by the heavier and 
the heavy borne up by the lighter. 

We have now stated what is the part by the move- 
ment of which the soul creates movement and for 
what reason. The constitution of an animal must be 
regarded as resembling that of a well-governed city- 
state. For when order is once established in a city 
there is no need of a special ruler with arbitrary 
powers to be present at every activity, but each indi- 
vidual performs his own task as he is ordered, and one 
act succeeds another because of custom. And in the 


¢ Thecontrary of fire i is water, cf. De gen. et corrupt. 331 al. 
i.e. the elements. 
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To €Oos: év Te Tots Cwous TO avTo TOUTO dua THY 


35 puow yiverat Kal TO TEPUKEVAL EKQOTOV ovTw 


OVOTAVTWY TTOLELW TO avToo Epyov, WOTE pndev 
“~ > € 7 > f > ee 4 > ~ ~ 
dety ev Exdotw elvar buyjv, add’ Ev Tie apyh Tob 


703b cwuatos ovons TaAAa Civ pev TH TpooTepuKevat, 


i 


1 


~ A \ \ € ~ A Fé 
movety O€ TO Epyov TO avT@Y dia THY Pvow. 
Yr ~ > ~ 4 f 
XI. T@s peév obv xuwetrar tas Exovoias Kwygets 
A ~ , ” “a 4 
Ta C@a, Kai dua Tivas airias, eipyrar Kwetrar dé 


A > , ” ~ ~ a 
5 TWaS KAL AKOVOLOVUS EVLA TWY SRN: Tas be 


0 


or 


mActoTas ovx EKoUGioUS. Aéyw 5° akouvoious pev 
olov THY THS Kapdlas TE KAaL THY TOD aidoiov (7roAAaKts 
yap pavévtos Twos, ov pevTot KeAEvoarTOS Tot 
vob kwobvrai), ovx exouatous 5° olov vivov Kal 
eypyyopow Kat avamvory, Kal oat aAdat Towabrai 
etow,  odferds yap ToUTWwY Kupia. amas €orly 
#fy> € 
ov? 7 pavtacia ovl’ 7 dpetts, add’ Emrerdy) avayKn 
adAovotobat Ta Cda dienes addoiwow, addo.ov- 
4 oe o~ sy \ A ” A \ , 
preven O€ TOV Lopiwv Ta pev av€eobar Ta SE hOivery, 
<4 > ~ ‘ / N , 
wor dn KiveicOat Kal peraBadAew Tas meduKvias 
” 4 > / 257.4 A ~ 
é€xyeoGar preraBoAas aAAyjAwy (airiac Sé€ Tov 
/ / / \ , @ , 
Kuwyoewr Oepornres Te Kal Weis, at Te Ovpalev 
Kai al evTos Umapyovoat duoiKal), Kal at Tapa 
\ \ ~ 
TOV Adyov oy) yuvdevat KWI}TELS TOV pybevrenv 
popiwv dMouscews oupecovons yivovTat. 7 yap 
vonots Kal y) pavracia, wo7ep eipnTat mporepor, Ta 
TOLNTLKA TOV TAOnULaTwWY TpoaopepovoL: TA yap Elon 


20 TMV 7TOL D 3 1A O€ TH 
2 nTiKaY mpoopepovaw, pea Lora € TOV 


/ 
LLoptwv Tabra movet emd7pAws dua TO woTep C@ov 
KEXWpLopLevov ExaTEpov elvar THV popiwy [+ TovTouv 





@ See note on 698 b 1. 
® Viz. the heart and the privy member. 
FOR bebe are 
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animals the same process goes on because of nature, 
and because each part of them, since they are so 
constituted, is naturally suited to perform its own 
function; so that there is no need of soul in each 
part, but since it is situated in a central origin of 
authority over the body,* the other parts live by 
their structural attachment to it and perform their 
own functions in the course of nature. 

XI. We have now discussed the manner of the 
voluntary movements of animals, and the cause of 
them. Some of their parts, however, undergo certain 
involuntary movements, though most of these are 
really non-voluntary. By involuntary I mean such 
movements as those of the heart and of the privy 
member, which are often moved by the presentation 
of some image and not at the bidding of reason. By 
non-voluntary I mean sleeping and waking and respira- 
tion and the like. For neither imagination nor desire 
is strictly speaking responsible for any of these move- 
ments ; but, since animals must necessarily undergo 
physical alteration, and, when their parts undergo 
alteration, some increase and others decrease, and so 
their bodies immediately move and undergo the 
natural sequence of changes (the causes of their 
movements being the natural heatings and chillings, 
both external and internal), the movements too of 
the above-mentioned parts ® which occur contrary to 
reason are due to the occurrence of a change. For 
thought and imagination, as has already been said,° 
induce the states which cause the affections; for 
they present the images of the things which cause 
them. Now these parts act in this way much more 
conspicuously than any others, because each is as it 
were a separate vital organism[, the reason being that 
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5° airiov ore Exovow bypotnra CwreKyy]. ae), ev ouv 
Kapoia havepov bu’ ay aitiay: Tas yap" dpxas exet 
TOV aicOnoewy: 7 To O€ Hoptov TO YEVVNTLKOY OTL 
TovobTov €OTL, onpretov Kal yap efépyerar e€€ 
avrob Gamrep C@ov Tt y) Tov OTE patos UVapLS. 
at dé KWoeLs TH TE apxh a7o0 TY jopiwy Kal 
Tots jLopiots amo THs apx7s evAdyws oupBatvovar, 
Kal 7™pos adAjAas ouTWS aduxvodvras. det yap 
vonoar To A apyyv. at ovv Kwjoels Kal’ Exaarov 
oToLXElov FAV emuyeypappiev wy emt THY apxny apiK- 
VOUVTAL, KAL ATO THS apyAs KwoUpLev7|s Kal HeTa- 
Bavioscns. émevon moAAG Suvaper EaTiv, 7 LEV TOD 
B apyy évi vo B, 7 6€ rod T éxi 76 LT, 7 8° apdoty 


én’ dudw. azo dé tod B emi 70 ' 7@* azo prev tod 


> B ext 70 A eAetw ws én apx7y, azo Oe TOV A emt 


To T ws am cpxis. OTL O€ O oe pev Tavra* vonady- 
TW yiver rat u] Kunous 7 Tropa Tov Aoyov ev Tots 
pLoplots, OTe O ov, airvov TO OTE prev Urapyew TH 
TmabnriKny vAny 0 ore b€ py TooavTny 77 ToLauT HY. 

ITept ev OUV TOV jopto EKQOTOU TOV Cour, 
Kal mept yuyys, eve Oe mept aicbhijoews Kal Uatvov 
Kal pvypns Kal THS KoU'nS KIWHoEwWs, EipyKapeEV 
Tas airtas’ Aourov be Ept yevécews elmety. 

B FOUTOUS i 6-6 Sortiy ut interpolamentum del. Jaeger. 

2 yap om. EY. 


3 7m EP: re 6¢ Y: 7d 68S. 
4 ravra Jaeger: ra atta P: ratra ESY. 





¢ These words are probably an interpolated gloss ; they 
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each contains vital moisture].* The reason for this as 
regards the heart is plain, for it contains the origins 
of the senses. That the generative organ is of the 
same nature is shown by the fact that the seminal 
force comes forth from it, being as it were a living 
thing. Now it is only in accordance with reason that 
movements are set up both in the central origin by 
the parts and in the parts by the central origin, 
and thus reach one another. Let A be the central 
origin ; the movements at each letter in the diagram 
drawn above ® reach the central origin, and from the 
central origin, when it is moved or undergoes change 
(for it is potentially many), the origin of movement 
in B goes to B, and the origin of movement is C to C, 
and of both to both; but from B to C it travels by 
going from B to A as to a central origin, and from 
A to Cas from a central origin. Movement, however, 
contrary to reason, sometimes takes place and some- 
times does not take place in the organs as the result 
of the same thoughts, the reason being that the 
matter which is liable to be affected is sometimes 
present and sometimes not present in the proper 
quantity and quality. 

We have now dealt with the reasons for the parts 
of each animal, the soul, and also sense-perception, 
sleep, memory, and general movement. It remains 
to deal with the generation of animals. 


are unnecessary in view of the following sentences and con- 
tradictory in doctrine to them. 
’ See figure on p. 473. 
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Cuap. I. Introduction. Problems which arise about 
animal locomotion. Different number of limbs and 
different modes of bending them found in different animals. 

II. Assumption of generally-accepted principles and 
definitions. 

III. Animal movement requires (1) a resisting surface 
against which the limbs can press, (2) a distinction of 
active and passive parts in the animal. 

IV. The dimensions of living bodies. Superior and 
inferior determined by function and not by position. 
Plants and animals compared. Distinction of front and 
back, right and left. The right, as the source of move- 
ment, superior to the left. Man the most highly differen- 
tiated of the animals. 

V. Bipeds, quadrupeds, polypods and footless animals 
distinguished. Quadrupeds inferior to bipeds. Man the 
highest form of biped, being the most “ natural.” 

VI. All movement in the animal must originate in a 
common centre, equidistant from the centres of movement 
in the limbs. 

VII. Red-blooded animals move at four points: such 
animals are a continuous whole, while bloodless animals 
and polypods are composed of a number of separate 
entities. . Even limbless red-blooded animals move at 
four points. 

VIII. Reason for the absence of limbs in snakes. Limbs 
necessarily even in number. 

IX. Flexion necessary to movement, even in limbless 
animals. Its mechanism explained. Illustrations from 
leaping, flying, and swimming animals. 

X. Movement of birds. Use of the tail to guide flight, 
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XI. Man, the only erect animal, compared with the 
birds. Winged human beings an impossible invention of 
the artists. 

XII. Differences of flexion in the limbs of man and of 
the quadrupeds explained. 

XIII. The different modes of flexion enumerated and 
illustrated by diagrams. 

AIV. ‘ Diagonal’ movement of the legs of quadrupeds. 
Movement of crabs. 

XV. Birds and quadrupeds compared. The structure 
of the legs of birds. Oblique attachment of wings and 
fins. The structure of oviparous quadrupeds. 

XVI. Movement of bloodless animals. The peculiar 
movement of the crab. 

AVII. Crabs, lobsters, flat-fish, and web-footed birds. 
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I. Ifept be TOY XPHoyLOY people tots Cots 
5 ™pos THY Kivjjow TY KATA TOTTOV ETLOKETITEOV ud 
TW aitiav Towbtrov éoTw ExacTov avTaV Kal Tivos 
évexev Umapxer avtots, ere Se Tept TOV dtadopdy 
~ ~ ~ ~ \ ¢ 
tov Te mpos aAAnAa Tots TOH avTOD Kat Evds Cwou 
a ~ ~ / 
poptots, Kal mpos Ta TMV GAAwY TV TH yever dia- 
“~ \ Ld 3 
ddopwv. mpatov d€ AdBwyev TEpt OCowv erm 
OKETITEOV. 
10 "Kore 6€ mp@rov pév mdéaos eAaytorous Ta CHa 
“ , 
Kwelral onpetos, éTrerta Sia Ti Ta pev evaya 
f \ > »w / \ / \ A 
rértapot Ta 8 avata trAEtoat, Kat Kafodou de bia 
/ 3 > # \ \ v \ \ / ‘ \ 
tw aitlay Ta prev amoda Ta b€ dimoda Ta Se 
4 \ \ oA ~ ‘4 3 / 4 
teTpaToda Ta O€ ToAUTOOa THY Cow €aTt, Kal 
? > 3 / f 
dua Ti maVvT apTious exer TOUS Tddas, CoaTrEp ExEL 
~ U e “ , 
15 700as avTa@v: OAws 8° ots KiWetTAL ONPELOLS, ApTLA 
m3 
tabrT €oriv. 
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wv \ ‘ /? > 7 bid \ \ ww» 
Ext 6€ dua tiv’ aitiay dvOpwros pév Kal Gpves 
é € 2 ee é hd lA 3 \ ‘ - 
Simous, of 8° tyOves amrodés etow: Kat Tas Kdpyers 
id 4 \ ¢ / 4 ? / 
6 te avOpwros Kat 6 dpvis dimodes OvTES EvavTias 
~ ~ ¢ \ 
éyovot TOv oKeA@v. oO péev yap avlpwros emi 
/ ¢€ 3 > 
2077)v mmepipéperav KapTTEL TO oKEedos, O O Opves 
\ \ “A \ ¢ ~ 
é€mit to KotAov. Kat 6 avpwios adTos atbT@ 
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PROGRESSION OF ANIMALS 


I. We must next discuss the parts which are useful 
to animals for their movement from place to place, 
and consider why each part is of the nature which 
it is, and why they possess them, and further the 
differences in the various parts of one and the same 
animal and in those of animals of different species 
compared with one another. We must first decide 
what questions we have to discuss. 

One question is, what is the smallest number of 
points at which animals move ; the next is, why red- 
blooded animals move at four points, while bloodless 
animals move at more than four; and, in general, 
why some animals are without feet, others biped, 
others quadrupeds, and others polypods, and why all 
that have feet at all have an even number of feet ; 
and, in general, why the points at which movement 
is made are even in number. 

We must further consider why a man and a bird are 
bipeds, while fishes are without feet ; and why a man 
and a bird, being both bipeds, have opposite bend- 
ings of the legs. For a man bends his legs in a convex 
direction, a bird in a concave direction ; and a man 
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et evarTios 7a oKéAn Kat TOUS Bpaxtovas: Tous ev 
yap emt TO KotAov, 7a dé yovaTa emt Ty TE pt~ 
peperav KG[LTITEL. Kal Ta TeTpaTrooa Ta CwordKa 
Tots T avbparots EVAVTLWS KAMTTEL Kal avra 
avTots: Ta pev yap mpootia oxehy ém TO KUpTOV 
704b THS mepipepetas Kapnrel, Ta 8 o7iobva emt TO 
5 KotAov. éeTt d€ THY TeTpaToduy Coa pn Cworoxel 
an’ woToKel, idiws Kat ets TO mAdytov KGLLTTEL. 
™pos be ToUToLS dua Ti aiziay 7a TeTpamroba 
Kwetr at Kata Oude pov. Tept o7) TavT@V TOUTWY, 
Kat 600. aia ovyyeri) TOUTOLS, Tas aitias Dewpy- 
TéOV. OTL Bey yap ovTw TavTa ovupPaiver, dfrov € eK 
10 aes toTopias Tis pvorKys, SudTt O€, vov OKETTEOV. 
"Apy7) Sé€ Ths oKeews Srrobepevous ots 
dstune xphabar moAd Kis mpos TH peBodov 
TIP puoi, AaBovres Ta Tobrov €xovra Tov 
TpoTrov ev maou tots Tis dvoews epyos. ToUTwWY 
16° év pév eotw Ott 7 hots odMEev ToLEd party, 
GAN’ dei €x THY évdexouevwr TH ovoia TEpl EKAOTOV 
yevos Cwov To aptotov: did7ep et BéATiov wei, 
oUTws Kal éyet KaTa dvow. ett Tas dvaotacets 
Tot peyébous, 7ocat Kal motat wolots Urdpyovat, 
def AaBetv. eto yap diacrdcets peev é€, ovlvyiat 
20 b¢ Tpets, pia pev. TO GvW Kal TO KaTw, devTépa d€ 
TO epmpoober Kal TO omaten, TpiTy d€ TO defeov 
Kal TO GptoTepov. mpos S€é TOUTOLS OTL TAY KIWTEWY 
T@Y KaTa TOTOV apyat @ots Kai EeAkis. Kall’ 
avtTas pev ovv abtat, KaTa oupBeBynKos dé KtiVEt- 


@ 4.e. the front right foot with the left back foot, and the left 
front with the right back. > The Historia Animalium. 

¢ Leon. renders eodem ... modo which seems to im- 
ply that he was translating rév a’rév éxovra tpérov. 
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himself bends his legs and his arms in opposite 
directions, the arms concavely and the knees con- 
vexly. And viviparous quadrupeds bend their limbs 
in the opposite way to a man’s and in opposite 
ways to one another ; for they bend their front legs 
convexly and their back legs concavely. Further, 
quadrupeds which are not viviparous but oviparous 
have the peculiarity of bending their legs sideways. 
A further question is why do quadrupeds move their 
legs diagonally. 

We must examine the reasons of all these and 
similar facts; that they are facts is clear from our 
Natural History,” and we have now to examine their 
causes. 

II. We must begin our inquiry by assuming the 
principles which we are frequently accustomed to 
employ in natural investigation, namely, by accept- 
ing as true what occurs in accordance with these 
principles ¢ in all the works of nature. One of these 
principles is that nature never creates anything 
without a purpose, but always what is best in view 
of the possibilities allowed by the essence of each 
kind of animal; therefore, if it is better to do a thing 
in a particular manner, it is also in accordance with 
nature. Further, we must accept the dimensions of 
magnitude in the size and quality in which they are 
present in various objects. For there are six dimen- 
sions grouped in three pairs, the first being the 
superior and the inferior, the second the front and 
the back, and the third the right and the left. We 
must further postulate that the origins of movement 
from place to place are thrusting and pulling. These 
are movements per se; that which is carried by 
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704b ‘ 4 e 3 4 >? \ > b 5 Cal 
Tat TO hepdopevov va’ adAdov- od yap auto doxel 


705a KwWeiv avTO GAA’ bm’ GAAov Kweiobat TO Bd TLWOS 
PEepopevov. 

III. Tovrwv dé diamptopévwy Adywpev Ta TOUTUW 
epetijs. Tov On Cpe ooa petaBadrer KaTa 
TOTOV, TE pev abpow mayer ™® owpare peraBalret, 

5 kabamep TO adAdpeva, Ta O€ Kara pépos,* Kabdzep 
TOV TOPEVOMEVNY E EKAOTOV. év dporepats be Tats 
petaBorals tavrats del petaBadder TO Kiwovpevov 
dmoarnpilopevov m™pos TO UrroKEljLevov avT@. 

dTrEp eav Te Umopepyrat TovTO Oarrov 7 aor’ 

10 exe dmepeicactat TO TOLOULEVOV em’ avTob Thy 
Kivnow, eadv 8 drAws pndeutav Exn Tots KwvovpéEvots 
avrépecow, ov8ev én’ adrod dSvvatrat Kuwelv EauTo. 
Kal yap To GAAdpevov Kal mpos avTo? a7repeddope- 
vov TO GVW Kal mpos TO U0 TOvs TdOdasS TrOLEtTAL 
Thv dAow: éyeu yap Twa avTéperow mpos aAAnAa 

Ta popta év tats Kautats, Kal dAws TO mélov 
mpos TO TLeCOmevov. S10 Kal ot 7évrabAot GAAovTat 
mretov exovTes Tovs aATHpas H pn ExovTEs, Kal 
ot Gdovres OGrrov Oéovor wapaceiovTes TAS yeEtpas: 
yiveTar yap Tis améperots év TH StaTaoet pds Tas 
xetpas Kal Tovs Kapmovs. del d€ TO KivoUpeEVvoV 

20 dvoly eAayioTots ypwpevov opyaviKois pépece 
TovetTat THY peTAPoAnY, TA ev Worepavel OriBovre, 
T@ d€ OAPopévw. To pev yap pévov OriBerar dia 

1 kara pépos LZ: péper S: rots woplors cet. 
2 aird PUY: aird S: éaurd Z. 





¢ Special weights (a\77jpes) or sometimes stones were held 
in the hands and thrown backwards by jumpers while in the 
air to add to their impetus; cf. Norman Gardiner, Greek 
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something else is only moved accidentally, for what 
is carried by something else is regarded not as mov- 
ing itself but as being moved by something else. 

III. These points having been decided, let us 
proceed to the considerations which follow from 
them. Of the animals, then, which change their local 
position, some do so with their whole body at the 
same time, for instance those which jump; others 
move part by part, for example those that walk. 
In both these changes the animal that moves makes 
its change of position by pressing against that which 
is beneath it; and so, if the latter slips away too 
quickly to allow that which is setting itself in motion 
upon it to press against it, or if it offers no resistance 
at all to that which is moving, the animal cannot move 
itself at all upon it. For that which Jumps performs 
that movement by pressing both on its own upper 
part and on that which is beneath its feet ; for the 
parts in a way lean upon one another at their joints, 
and, in general, that which presses leans on that 
which is pressed. Hence athletes jump farther if 
they have the weights in their hands than if they 
have not,? and runners run faster if they swing their 
arms &; for in the extension of the arms there is a 
kind of leaning upon the hands and wrists. Now that 
which moves always makes its change of place by the 
employment of at least two organic parts, one as it 
were compressing and the other being compressed. 
For the part which remains still is compressed by 


Athletic Sports and Festivals, pp. 298 ff., who proves by 
experiment the truth of the statement made in the present 
passage. 

> On the importance attached by the Greeks to arm- 
action in running, especially in short races, cf. N. Gardiner, 
op. cit. p. 282, 
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\ / \ > 3 / / “A td 
7o hépew, TO 8° alpdpevov reiverar TH PépovTe 
To hoptiov. didmEep apepés ovdEr ovTwW KUO HVAaL 
\ ~ f 4 “ 
Suvarov" od yap. Exel THV TOD TELGopevov Kal TOD 


5 TOLNGOVTOS €V are OudAnipuv. 


IV. ’Emet 8 eiow at dvacracets TOV dpuO.ov 
é€, ais dpilecOar méduxe ta Cada, To Te avw Kal 
KaTW Kal TO €uTpoobev Kal omaber, Err d€ SeEtov 
Kal GpLOTEpOV, TO [ev GVW Kal KAaTW pOpLoY mdaVT 
éyer Ta CavTa. od povov yap ev Tots Cwots €oTt 
TO advw Kal KdTw, aAAa Kal ev Tots puTois. dt- 
eiAnnrat 6 EPpy, Kal ov Bécer _pavov TH mpos TE 
Thy yhv Kat TOV ovpavov. ober ev yap 1) Tijs Tpopijs 
duddoats Kal 7 avénots € EKdOTOLS, avw Tour’ erty: 
mpos 0 8 €éoxaTov alTn wepaiver, TotTO KaTW. 
TO ev yap apx7) Tis, TO b€ Tépas: apyyn OE TO avw. 
Kaitot do€erey av Tots durots olketov elvat TO KaTW 
padrov: ody dpoiws yap exer TH Veoet TO avw Kat 
KaTU) ToUTOLS Kal Tots Cwois. EXEL SE pos pev 
TO OAov ovy oOpoiws, KaTa dé TO Epyov Opolws. 
at yap pilar etal TO avw Tots puTots: exetBev yap 
"7 Tpopn SiadidoTat Tots pvopevors, Kal Aap Paver 
TavTas avr7y, kabdrep Ta C@a Tots oropacw. 

“Oca be my povov Cn adda Kat Cod €ort, Tots 
TOLOUTOLS dmdpxet TO TE eum poober Kal TO omobev. 
aic@now yap €xyet TadTa mavTa, opilerar b€ KaTa 
TrauTnv Td TE EuTpocbev Kali TO Omober> ep’ 
pev yap 7) atobnas mégpuKe Kal OUev eo ExaoTots, 


1 aire Jaeger: a’r@ libri. 2 toa Y: fdvra ceteri. 








° Cf. above, 704b 19 ff. > Cf. De caelo, 294b 17%. 
¢ More literally ‘* personal.” 
4 Cf. De vit. long. et brev. 46762; Phys. 199 a 28. 
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having to carry the weight, and the part which is 
raised is extended by that which carries the weight. 
And so nothing that is without parts can move in 
this manner; for it does not contain in itself the 
distinetion between what is to be passive and what 
is to be active. 

IV. Now the dimensions by which animals are 
naturally bounded are six in number, namely, 
superior and inferior, front and back, and also right 
and left.¢ Now all living things have a superior and 
an inferior part; for the superior and the inferior is 
found not only in the animals but also in plants.? 
The distinction is one of function and not merely of 
position in relation to the earth and heavens. For 
the part from which is derived the distribution of 
nutriment and the growth in any particular thing is 
the superior ; the part to which the growth extends 
and in which it finally ends is the inferior. The one 
is a kind of origin, the other a termination; and it is 
the superior which is an origin. It might, however, 
seem that in plants the inferior is the more essential ¢ 
part ; for the superior and the inferior are not in the 
same position in them as in the animals. Though in 
relation to the universe they have not the same posi- 
tion, they are similarly situated as regards function. 
For in plants the roots are the superior part @ ; for it 
is from them that the nutriment is distributed to the 
parts that grow, and it is from their roots that plants 
receive it, as do animals from their mouths. 

Things which not only live but are also animals have 
both a front and a back. For all animals have sense- 
perception, and it is on account of sense-perception 
that the front and the back are distinguished ; for 
the parts in which the sense-perception is implanted 
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705 b ” ~ > eb] / \ > ? , , 
éumpoobev Tar eoTl, Ta O arTiKEieva ToOUTOLS 


omuabev. 
"Oca 6€ THv Cawyv py) povov atabyjoews Kowwvel, 

1 GAAa SivaTat movetofar THY KaTa TOTOV peTa- 
Bodny atta de’ adra&v, ev rovTots 67’ dwhprorat 
mpos tots Aexeiot TO 7 apioTepov Kal 70 dektor, 
Opolws Tols TpOTEpoV ElpyLEVOoLS Epyw Tit Kal ov 
Oéoe Suwpiopévov Exatepov atvta@v: dev pev yap 
EOTL TOU BWLATOS THS KATA TOTOV LEeTAaBoANs apx7) 

20 pvoet, TOUTO pev Oe€tov EKAOTY, TO Oo GVT UK Et LEVOV 
Kal TOUTW TEPpUKOS dxoNovbeiv apiorepov. TOUTO 
be SujpOpwrat padMov ETEpous éTépwv. Oca pev 
yap. opyavixots HEpeou xpwpeva (Adyw oe olov 
moow n mwTépvéwy ny Twe adrAw ToLOUTW) aH etpn- 
pévny petaBoAny 7 Tovetr at, Trepl [Lev 7a Towatra 

25 uaGAXov dinplpwrat TO Ney Ov: daa d€ [47) TOLOUTOLS 
poplots, avdT@ d€ TH cwpare dtadyipers Torvovpeva 
TpoepXETat, Kabarep Evia TOV amoduy, otov ot 
Te odets Kal TO Tay Kapmay yEvos, Kal mpos TOUTOLS 
a Kadovau vis evTepa, UTapVEt ev Kal ev TOUTOLS 
TO Aexber, ov pay dtagecadyTat Y opotws. 

9 "Or O° eK Tv deEvav 7 y) apYy THS KITES eo7t, 
onpLetov Kal TO pepew 7a hopTia TavTas emt Tots 
GpLaTEpots* OUTWS yap EVOEXETAL Kuvetobar TO dhépov, 
AcAvpevov TOD KWijGoVTOS. (510° Kal doxwddlovar 
paov emt Tots apiarepois: Kiweiv yap méduxe TO 

706a defidv, Kivetoat dé TO aptoTepov.) Ware Kal TO 
poptiov ovK emt TH KuHGOVTL GAA’ et TH KWHCO- 


2 6% Jaeger: 6é libri. 





¢ Viz. superior and inferior. 
> i.e. from place to place. 
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and whence every kind of creature derives it are at 
the front, and the opposite parts to these are at the 
back, 

Those animals which not only partake of sense- 
perception but can also of themselves make the 
change from place to place, in addition to the dis- 
tinctions already mentioned,” have a further distinc- 
tion of left and right, these being each, like the above, 
distinctions of function and not of position. For the 
part of the body where the origin of change from 
place to place naturally arises is the right in each 
kind of animal, while the part which is opposed to 
this and naturally follows its lead is the left. 

There is a greater differentiation between right 
and left in some animals than in others. All animals 
which make the above-mentioned change ° by the use 
of instrumental parts—for example, feet or wings 
or the like—show a greater differentiation between 
right and left in such parts ; those, on the other hand, 
that progress not by means of such parts but by 
moving the body itself in sections—like some of the 
footless animals, such as snakes and the caterpillars, 
and also earthworms—possess, it is true, this differ- 
entiation, but it is not nearly so clearly defined. 

That the origin of movement is from the right side 
is shown by the fact that men always carry burdens 
on the left shoulder: for then it is possible for that 
which bears the weight to be set in motion, that 
which is to initiate the movement being free. (Vor 
this reason, too, it is easier to hop on the left-leg ; for 
it is natural to the right leg to initiate movement, 
and to the left to be set in motion.) The burden, 
therefore, must rest not on the part which is to 
initiate movement, but on that which is to be set in 
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706a SC, a. § 4 ane a = rns 
pevep det emuxetobar: eav O emt TH KwodvTe Kal TH 
apxh Tis KUoEws emiTeOH, 7 Hroe ows ov KWnoETaL 
57) xa eTUTEPOV. onpetov O° ore a0 TOV beficav 
7 apx7 Tis KWI}TEWS Kal al mpoBodat: TAVTES 
yap Ta dprorepa mpoBarovrat, Kal ecoT Ores ™po- 
BeBAyjKace ta aprorepa pardXov, av py) amo TUyNS 
ou fi. ov yap T@ mpoPeByKo7e KwvodvTat, adda 
TO amoBeBnKore Kal apvvovTat Tots Seb tote. 
10 Sua Tavrnv Sé THY airiay Kal Ta defea Tadrd Eo 
mavTov. obey pev yap y) apx7) Tis KWITEWS, TO 
avTo TAat Kal Ev TO avT@ THY Oéow € eXet KaTa piow: 
deftov 0° €oTiy 5Bev 7) apx?) THs KWyCEwS €OTW. 
Kal Ola TobTo Ta orpop Body av GoTpaKodEppeay 
de£ta mayer €orw. ov yap emt THY eAtxny Kivetrat, 
1 GAN’ emt To _KaravteKpy mavTa mpo€pxeTat, ofov 
ToppuUpat Kat KIPUKES. KWOUPEVOV ov mavT ov 
azo TOV Sefiar, KaKetve em TavTa KWOULEVOY 
éavTots, avayKn TAVTO befud etvat opoiws. amo - 
AeAvpieva 8 Exovar 7a. dporepa TOV Cawr pa- 
Avora avOpwror dia 7 Kata dvow é eXelv padora 
2e0Tav Caw: dice Sé BéAtiov re TO Sde€tov rod 
dprarepod Kal KeYwpLopevov. 540 Kal Ta defta 
év TOs avi pwrrots padvora dekud € eoTw, Suwptope- 
vey b€ Tay defidy evAoyws Ta dprorepa aku - 
TOTEpG, €OTt, Kal amoAchupeva pahora Ev TOUTOLS. 
Kal at iNaw 5° apxat pahiora, KATO puow Ou- 
25 wopuopLevat ev TO avOparw brdpxyovat, 76 7 dvw 
kal 76 €umpoober. 


1 rpo8eSrtyxaot PSU: mpoBeSjxace YZ. 





* i.e. in the sense that man is right-handed. 
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motion; and if it be placed on that which causes 
and is the origin of movement, it will either not be 
moved at all or with greater difficulty. The manner 
in which we step out also shows that the origin of 
movement is in the right side ; for all men put the 
left foot foremost, and, when standing, preferably 
place the left foot in front, unless they do otherwise 
accidentally. For they are moved, not by the foot 
which they put in front, but by that with which they 
step off; also they defend themselves with their 
right limbs. Therefore the right is the same in all ; 
for that from which the origin of movement is derived 
is the same in all and has its position by nature in the 
same place, and it is from the right that the origin 
of movement is derived. For this reason, too, the 
stromboid testaceans all have their shells on the 
right ; for they all move not in the direction of the 
spiral but in the opposite direction, the purple-fish, 
for example, and the trumpet-shell. Since, then, 
movement in all animals starts from the right, and 
the right moves in the same direction as the animal 
itself, they must all alike be right-sided. Now man 
more than any other animal has his left limbs de- 
tached, because of all animals he is most in accord- 
ance with nature, and the right is naturally better 
than the left and separated from it. Therefore the 
right is most right-sided in man. And since the right 
is differentiated, it is only reasonable that the left is 
less easily set in motion and most detached in man. 
Moreover the other principles,® the superior and the 
front, are in man most in accord with nature and most 
differentiated. 


> The dpyal here are the diasrdces of 70-4 b 19, 705 a 26, 
from the point of view of function rather than position. 
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706 a ; 
V. Ois prev otv TO avw Kat TO EuTrpoobev bu- 


“a a ” 
wptoTtat, Kabamep Tots avOpwrots Kal Tots OpYect, 
~ / ~ A , A a “~ 
Tatra jeev dimr0da (rOv d€ TETTA PU 7A. dvo onpeta 
Tots pe mTEpvUyEs Tots be xetpes Kal Bpaxtoves 

\ 

30 cto). 6oa 5 ém TO avTo TO mpoobey € EXEL Kal 
TO ave, TeTpamroda Kat TmoAvToda Kal a7roda. 
KaA@ yap 7000. }4€pos emt onpetey TECH KIWNTLKA 
Kara TOTIOV’ Kal yep TO ovoja €oiKacw ctAngpevat 
amo Tob médov ot modes. evia & emt TO ato 
EXEL TO mpoabtov Kal TO omichiov, olov Ta TE 

706 b pahanca Kal Ta oT popporon TOV Pepa oe ce ia 
b] 

eipntat € Trepl avTov Tporepov ev ETE poUs. 
Toray & ovrwy toTmwv, Tod avw Kal péoov 
A , \ ¥ ‘ A ~ 
Kal KaTW, TA prev dim0da TO avw mpos TO TOD 
¢ ” ” ‘ \ , aN ” ‘ 
OAov arw éyet, TA O€ ToAUTOOAa 7 aTrOda TpOS 

4 b) 

570 pegov, Ta O€ HUTAG TPOS TO KATW. aiTLov O° 

ort Ta pLev aKinra, ™pos THYv Tpopnv S€ TO ava, 
/ 
um d€ Tpopy eK Tis is. TO dé TET pa7roda em 
TO pLeco!, Kal TA ToAvroda Kal a7oda, dia TO 
pn opta etvar. ta d€ dizoda mpos vo avw dia 
\ > 4 5s f 2 ¢e wv td 
1070 dp0a cirvat, padtota & 6 avOpwmos: puaXtora 
A \ ? > 4 OL x6 be 4 e 
yap Kata duvow €att dimovs. eEvdAdyws dé Kat at 
\ ~ A 
apYal elo. aio TOUTWY THY poplwy: 7 pEV yap 
apy? Tiwov, TO 0 avw Tod KaTw Kal TO TpdcGbeV 
mam \ \ ~ ~ 
Tob Omtobev Kai TO dEELOV TOD apLoTEpod TYLLWTEpOr. 
~ > 4 \ > , 4 ~ 
KaA@s 8° €yer Kal TO avavadw Aéyew TeEpt abTav, 
¢ The whole of man is “ front,’’ and his ‘‘ front’ is divided 
into superior and inferior; in a quadruped only that part 
is ** front ’’ which is superior in man. 
b PA. 684b 14 ff.3 HA. 593b21 ff. 
*Aox7 has here the double meaning of “ starting-point”’ 


aaa ‘“‘centre of authority’’; see note on De mot. anim. 
698b 1. 
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V. Animals in which the superior and the front are 
differentiated, man, for example, and the birds, are 
bipeds (two of the four points being wings in birds, 
and hands and arms in man). But the animals in 
which the superior and the front are in the same 
position * are four-footed (quadrupeds), many-footed 
(polypods), and footless. By “ foot’ I mean the part 
that is at a point which has connexion with the ground 
and gives movement from place to place; for the 
feet (wzddes) seem to have derived their name from 
the ground (zédov). Some animals have their front 
and their back in the same position, for example the 
molluses and the stromboid testaceans ; with these 
we have already dealt elsewhere.? 

Now since there are three regions, the superior, 
the middle, and the inferior, bipeds have their 
superior part in a position corresponding to the 
superior region of the universe, polypods and footless 
animals in a position corresponding to the middle 
region, and plants in a position corresponding to the 
inferior region. The reason is that plants lack 
movement, and the superior part is situated with a 
view to nutriment, and their nutriment comes from 
the earth. Quadrupeds, polypods, and _ footless 
animals have their superior part in a position corre- 
sponding to the middle region because they are not 
erect ; bipeds have it in a position corresponding to 
the superior region because they are erect, especially 
man, the biped most in accordance with nature. And 
it is only reasonable that the origins ¢ should come 
from these parts ; for the origin is honourable, and 
the superior is more honourable than the inferior, and 
the front than the back, and the right than the left. 
It is also true if we reverse the proposition and assert 
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706 b 
15 WS dua TO Tas apxas ev TovTOLS elvae TAUTA 


TIYLLWTEPA TOV GVTLKELLEVWY [LLOpiwY EOTLY. 
Vi. "Ore [Lev OvV EK TOV degucov 1 Tijs KUITEDS 
EOTW ApX7), Pavepov EK TOV eipnpevey. érel O° 

, 

avayien mavTos ouveyots, ov TO plev KUWeEiTat 
7O O° pepe’, dAov Suvapévov Kwetabat EaTwTOos 
00 Oarépov, 7 dudw Kweirar evavtias KwiHoets, elvat 
tT. Kkowov Kal? 6 ovvex Taiz’ é€otiv addjdAots, 
KavTadl’ imdpyew THY apynvy THs €KaTépov THY 
pep@v Kujoews (dpoiws dé Kal THS oTacEws), 
djAov ort, Kal? doas TaVv AcyGero@v avrilécewv 
iota Kivyots UmdpyYEL THY avTiKeyLevwy pEpav 
2EKATEePW, TaVTa TadTa KOWIY apxnV exe Kata 
THv TOV cipnuevwry pep@v ovpdvow, Aéyw dé THY 
Te OcEi@v Kal apioTep@v Kal THY avw Kal KAaTw 
Kal Tov éumpoobev Kal TOV dmicbev. KaTa pev odv 
TO é€umpoobev Kal 76 dmicbev SidAnus odK Eat 
ToLavTN Tept TO KwWodv é€avTd, Sia TO pnbevi 
30 PuaiKyy wmTapyew Kivynow els TO Omoabev, pdE 
Stoptopov exe TO Kwotpevov Kal? dv tH ed’ 
éxdtepa Tovtwy petaBodAny moreivar: Kata de TO 
de€tov ye Kal apioTepov Kal TO avw Kal TO KATW 
coTiv. 10 THY CaHwy doa pépecw opyaviKots 
707 a Xpwpeva mpoepyerar, TH péev Tod Eumrpoobev Kat 
omabev dtadopa odk exer Stwpiopéva TadTa, Tats 
dé Aourais, ajdorépats pév, mpoTépa O€ TH KATA 
TO deftOv Kal dptotepdv Sdtopilovon, dia TO THY 


1 SHAov bri (Leon. manifestum est quod, etc.): dydovére libri. 
2 xara P Leon.: om. ceteri. 





@ i.e, the three pairs of “ dimensions ”’ (704 b 19). 
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that, because the origins are situated in these parts, 
they are therefore more honourable than the opposite 
parts. 

VI. It is clear, then, from what has been said that 
the origin of movement is on the right. Now in 
anything continuous of which part is in motion and 
part at rest (the whole being able to move while one 
part stands still), there must be, at the point where 
both parts move in opposite movements, something 
common to both which makes these parts continuous 
with one another (and at this point must be situated 
the origin of the movement of each of these parts, 
and likewise also of their immobility): it is evident, 
therefore, that in respect of whichever of the above- 
mentioned contraries® the individual movement of 
each of the opposite parts takes place, there is in 
all these cases a common origin of movement by 
reason of the interconnexion of the said parts, namely, 
of the right and the left, the superior and the inferior, 
the front and the back. ‘The differentiation accord- 
ing to front and back is not one which applies to 
that which moves itself, because nothing possesses a 
natural movement backwards nor has the moving 
animal any distinction in accordance with which it 
can make a change from place to place in each of 
these two directions ®; but there is a differentiation 
of right and left, superior and inferior. All animals, 
therefore, which progress by the employment of in- 
strumental parts have these parts differentiated, not 
by the distinction between front and back, but by the 
other two pairs, first, by the distinction of right and 
left (for this must immediately exist where there are 


> In other words an animal cannot divide itself into two 
parts, one of which goes forwards and the other backwards. 
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pev €v Tots vow evdéws dvayKatov elvat ba- 
dpxew, id 6° év Tots TéTTApor m™purrors. 

"Evel obv 76 TE AVW Kal KATW Kal 70 deELov Kab 
GploTEpov TH AVTH ApYH Kal KoWH ovvypTHTAL TpOS 
avTa (Aéyw d€ Tavtny THY THs KIWhoEws KUpiav), See 
o ev amavre TO) péMovre KaTG TPpOTTOV mrovetabae 
THY ap éxdorou Know wpiabat mous Kal TETA- 
xPae rats AMTOOTAGEDL Tats mpos Tas prQeioas 
apyds, Tas TE aVTLOTOLYOUS Kal TAS OVaTOLXOUS 
Tov é€v Tols pépeot TovToLs, TO THY ANeyOevody 
KWihoewy aTac@v aitiov (avtrn 8° e€orlv ad’ 
apyns Kowhs Tov ev Ta Caw 7 TE TOO SeEvob Kal 
aptaTepod Kivnois €oTw, opotws Sé Kal 7 Tob avw 


‘ , 7 %1 9 e -? ° t 
5 KQL KATW), TAUTYV O07 Eve EKAOTwW 7) TApAaTTANCLWS 


éxeu® TMpos eKdoTny TOV ev Tots pn deta jLepeow 
dpxav, VII. O7jAov ovv wes iY Hovous n pahora 
TovTOLS dTrdpxet TOV Coy 7 KATO TOmov Kajots, 
a dvaly 7H TérTapot movetrat onpelots THY KaTa 
Tomov peraPoAyv. wor’ emer axedov Tots EVALLOLS 
TOUTO pahvora ovpPéBnke, pavepov ote mAEtoai 
TE onpLetots TeTTapw ovdev oidv TE kwetabar TOV 
évaiwy Caw, Kal el Te TETTAPOL ONpeEloLs KivEtoDat 
méhvuKe povov, avayKatov TobT elvat evatprov. 
‘Opodoyet S€ Tots AeyPeior Kai Ta ovpPaivovta 
pOnOy 1 AEX be 
mepi Ta Cha. TeV pev yap evaiiwy ovder Ets 


25 mAciw Sdtatpovpevoy dUvatar Civ ovféva ypdovov 


1 6’ PUZ: om. SY. 2 %yec Z: om. cet. 





$ 7.e, the distinction of superior and inferior. 

’ Namely, the soul situated in the heart (Mich.). 

¢ The legs move in pairs, either the front and back legs 
on the same side together, or the front leg on one side with 
the back leg on the other (cf. 704.b 7). 
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two things), and, secondly, by the distinction which 
must arise as soon as there are four things. 

Since, then, the superior and the inferior, and the 
right and the left are connected with one another by 
the same common origin (and by this I mean that 
which controls their movement °), and since in any- 
thing which is to carry out the movement of each 
part properly the cause of all the said movements 
must be somehow defined and arranged at the right 
distance in relation to the said origins, namely, 
those in the limbs, which are in pairs opposite or 
diagonal to one another,’ (and the cause of their 
movement is the common origin from which the 
movement of left and right and likewise of superior 
and inferior in the animal’s limbs is derived), and 
since this origin must in each animal be at a point 
where it is in more or less the same relation to each 
of the origins in the said parts,? (VII.) it is, therefore, 
clear that movement from place to place belongs 
either solely or chiefly to those animals which make 
their change of place by means of two or four points. 
And so, since this condition occurs almost exclusively 
in red-blooded animals, it is clear that no red-blooded 
animal can move by means of more than four points, 
and if an animal is so constituted by nature as to 
move by means of four points only, it must neces- 
sarily be red-blooded. 

What actually occurs in animals is also in agree- 
ment with the above statement. For no red-blooded 
animal can live for any time worth mentioning if it be 


¢ There are two kinds of dpxai in, e.g., a quadruped, (a) 
those in each of the four legs and (6) the central dpy7 in the 
heart; the former must each be approximately equidistant 
from the latter. 
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ws elmelv, THS Te KaTa TOTOY KWHGEwWsS, Kal’ HY 
€xivelTo Guvexes Ov Kal pr) Cinpnpevov, od ddvarat 
Kowwvelv: Tov & avaiuwy Te Kal mohuTdduv évia. 
Svarpovpeva duvatar Cav TroADy xpovov ExdoTe 
TY pepa@yv, Kal cwetobar 7HY avriy nvTEp Kal 


30 piv drarpeOnvar Kivnow, otov al te Kadovpevat 
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10 


15 


cKoAdrevdpat Kal dAXa TOV evTdpwv Kal TpopnKar: 
mavTwy yap TovUTwy Kal TO OmiJev pépos emi 
TAaUTO TOLELTAL THY Topelav TH EuTPpoalev. aiTtov 
d€ Tod diatpotpeva Cv ort, Kabamep av et te 
auvexes eK TOAADY cin Cwy auyKEeipevov, OUTwWS 
ExacTov avTa@v auvéarnKev. davepov b€ TobTO eK 
Tay TpoTepov elpnuévewv, SuoTt TODTOV ExeL TOV 
TpoTrov. 

Avot yap 7 TETTO POL onpetous TEPUKE Kkwetabat 
Ta padtota cuveatynKoTa Kata daw, opoiws Sé 
Kal Oca THY evaiuwy amobd €oTLW. Kal yap TadTa 
KWELTAL TETTAPOL _onpetois, dus vs THY Kivnow 
TrovetTa. dvol yap Xpwpera ‘TpoepXerau KapL- 
mais" TO yap defiov KaL dpiaTe pov Kal TO mpoabiov 
Kal omtaGiov é€v Tm mAaTEeL EoTlv ev EKaTépa TH 
Kam avdtois, ev perv 7TH mpos THY Kedadnv 
pépet TO mpdcbiov onpetov de€tov Te Kal apt- 
orepov, ev 6€ TH TMpos THY ovpav Ta drriobta 
onueta. Soxet dé dSvotv onuetow Kiwetcbar, THT 
éumpoolev adn Kat TH vVoTEepov. aitiov 6° Oért 
orevov Kata mAdTOS éaTiv, émel Kal év TOUTOLS TO 
deEtov Hnyetrat, Kal avravodidOwot KaTa TO Omabev, 
wmomep €v Tots teTpatoow. THv O€ Kdpbewv 
aitiov TO pAKOS’ WoTEp yap ol pakpol TOY apv- 
Bpwmwv opdoi Badilovor, Kat tod de€iod aipou 





® Centipedes, 
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divided into several parts, and can no longer partake 
of the motion from place to place whereby it moved 
while it was still continuous and undivided. On the 
other hand, some of the bloodless animals and poly- 
pods can, when they are divided, live in each of 
these parts for a considerable time and move with 
the same motion as before they were divided, the so- 
called scolopendrae,? for example, and other elongated 
insects ; for the hinder part of all these continues to 
progress in the same direction as the fore-part. The 
reason why they live when they are divided is that 
each of them consists as it were of a continuous body 
made up of many animals. And the reason why they 
are of this kind is clear from what has been said above. 

Animals which are constituted most in accordance 
with nature naturally move by means of two or four 
points, and likewise also those among the red-blooded 
animals which are footless ; for they too move at four 
points and so effect locomotion. For they progress 
by means of two bends ; for in each of their bends 
there is a right and a left, a front and a back in 
their breadth—a front point on the right and another 
on the left in the part towards the head, and the two 
hinder points in the part towards the tail. They 
appear to move at two points only, namely, the points 
of contact with the ground in front and behind. The 
reason for this is that they are narrow in breadth ; 
for in these animals too, as in the quadrupeds, the 
right leads the way and sets up a corresponding move- 
ment behind. The reason of their bendings is their 
length; for just as tall men walk with their backs 
hollowed © and, while their right shoulder leads the 


> dopdds is the opposite of xupés, hunchbacked (Hippocr. 
Fract. 763). 
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eis TO 7pdodev Hyoupevou TO aplarepov taytov éts 


29 Toumadev HaMov amoKAXivet, Kal TO jLecov KotAov 
yiverar Kal Aopder, ene Oe ven an Tovs Odets 
Kwvoupevous émt TH yn Aopdous. onpetov 0 ore 
OpLoiws KwodvTat Tots TeTpdroow ‘ev péper yap 
petaBaAAovot 7O KotAoy Kat TO KUpTOV. OTaV 
yap maAw TO aptoTepov TOV rpocbiwy ynynonras, 

05 €€ évavtias waXw 76 KotAov yiverat’ TO yap Se€sov 
évtos waXw yivevat. onpetov deEvov mpdcbtov 
éf’ ob A, aptotepov ef od B, omiabtov deftov ed’ 
od [, dpiotepov ef’ of A. 

UTw d€ KWvOUvTaL TOV pev XEepoatov ot opens, 
TaV 6° evdd pv at eyxéAers Kal of yOyy por Kal ae 

30 pLUpaval, Kal TAY addy 00a Exel THY Hopony 
odiwoeaTépav. mAnv éevia pev Tav éevddpwv Todv 
TOLOUTWY ODOEV EXEL TTEPUYLOV, olov at pevpaura, 

708 a aAda Xpirat tH Oararrn WOTEp ot odets TH Ya 
Kal TH Oadarry (veovow yap ot odes oftotws 
Kal or av Kwevrat emt Tijs vhs)’ 7a de 8U? exer 
TTEPVYLA povov, olov ob TE yoyypot Kat ai éy- 
yérers Kal yévos TL KEoTpEewWV, Of yivovTar éy 
Th Avn TH év Lidais. Kal 61a Tobito Tats 
Kautrats €AaTToot KWwobvTat ev TH Vyp@ 7 ev TH 
yn ta Cav etwlora ev 7H yA, Kabamep TO TAY 
eyxeAcwv yévos. ot d€ dUo mTEpvyta exovTEes THY 
KEeOTpewy TH KapT avicaCovow ev 7TH vyp@ Ta 
Tévtapa onueta. VIII. tots 8° odeow aitiov tis 
lo a7odlas TO TE THY vow pnOev ToLEety paTyV, 


qn 


¢ On the Boeotian coast of the Corinthian Gulf, the Tipha 
of Pas. 15.32.33 

’ i.e. two of its ‘* points”’ are fins and the other two are 
made by bends. 
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way forward, their left hip inclines towards the rear 
and the middle of the body becomes coneave and 
hollow, so we must suppose that snakes too move 
upon the ground with their backs hollowed. And 
that they move in the same manner as quadrupeds 
is shown by the fact that they change the concave 
into the convex and the convex into the concave. 
For when the left forward point is again leading 
the way, the concavity comes in turn on the other 
side, for the right again becomes the inner. Let 
the front point on the right be A, and that on the 


Sa 
Av B 
left B, and the rear point on the right C, and that on 
the left D. 

This is the way that snakes move as land-animals, 
and eels, conger-eels and lampreys and all the 
other snake-like creatures as water-animals. Some 
water-animals, however, of this class, lampreys for 
example, have no fin and use the sea as snakes 
use both the sea and the land; for snakes swim in 
just the same manner as when they move on land. 
Others have two fins only, conger-cels for example, 
and ordinary eels and a species of mullet which occurs 
in the lake at Siphae.* For this reason too those 
which are accustomed to live on land, the eels for 
example, move with fewer bends in the water than 
on dry land. The kind of mullet which has only two 
fins makes up the number of four points in the water 
by its bends.? VIII. The reason why snakes are 
footless is, first, that nature creates nothing without 
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aAAa mavTa mpds TO aptoTov amoPAémovaay ExaoTw 
Tav evdexoperwy, dtacwlovoay ExdoTov THY Ldiav 
ovotav Kat TO caf yy avr@ eva: ert d€ Kal TO mpo- 
TEpov nuty eipnpevov, TO TAY evaipeny pen ev oidv 
r eivat TActoot kwetobar onjLetots 7 TéeTTOpoL. 
ék ToUTWY yap davepov OTL THY evaiuwy doa KaTa 
TO pnKos aovppetpa €oTt mpos THY GAAAnY Tod 
cwpatos dvow, Kalamep ot odets, ovfev avtav 
oiov & dToTrow elva. mActous ev yap TeTTapo 
ovx oiov ve avta 70das € exe (dvata yap ay WY), 
EXOVTa d€ Ovo modus 7 TETTAPAS oxedov Wy av 
aKivnTa Ta peTrOV" ovr Bpadetay avayxaioy elvat 
Kat avwderAr Ty Kia7ou’. 

“Anav de TO bmoOTOVUY €€ aVayKNS dptious éxet 
Tovs TOdas* Goa pev yap dAcet xpwpeva pLovov 
ToleiTal THY KaTA TOTOV pLeTAaBoAnY, oddev Today 
mpos VE Ty TotavTyV dEiTaL Kunow: Goa d€ 
xpira jeev aAget, py €oTt 5° avrtots avTapKns 
auTn 7 Knots adXa Kal mopetas mpooveovTat, o7- 
Nov ws tots pev PéAtiov tots 8’ Ca (Mws) oAws 
advvatov' mopevectar. [dudTe wav C@ov a dvayKatov 
aptious exe TOUS modas J ovens yap THS 
TOLVTNS peraBodijs KaTa [4€pos,, avn’ ovK abpow 
Tmavet TO owpaTe Kkalamep THs adcews, dvayKatov 
€OTL TOtS peyv pevety petaBadovray TOV moody 
Tots dé kwetabar, Kal Tots dYTUKELILEVOLS TOUTUWY 
Tovety ExaTEpov, peTapaAdAov amo TAY KLWOULEVWY 
emi Ta pévovta To Papos. Stdmep ovTE Tpiot pev 
1 <G@\X\ws> OXws ddt’vatov] bAws advvarov <é\Nws> Farquharson. 
2 Gid7t. . . wodas om. PSU: tanquam glossema del. Jaeger. 





¢ Mich.’s explanation of this passage is that certain poly- 
pods, which can walk with an uneven number of legs (cf. 
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a purpose but always with a view to what is best for 
each thing within the bounds of possibility, preserv- 
ing the particular essence and purpose of each ; and, 
sccondly, as we have already said, because no red- 
blooded animal can move by means of more than four 
points. It is clear from this that all red-blocded 
animals whose length is out of proportion to the rest 
of their bodily constitution, like the snakes, can none 
of them have feet ; for they cannot have more than 
four feet (for if they had, they would be bloodless), 
whereas, if they had two or four feet, they would be 
practically incapable of any movement at all, so slow 
and useless would their movement necessarily be. 
Every animal which has feet must necessarily have 
an even number of feet ; for those which move from 
place to place by Jumping only do not require feet 
(at least not for this movement), while those which 
jump but do not find this mode of locomotion suffi- 
cient by itself and need to walk also, must clearly 
either progress better with an even number of legs 
or else cannot otherwise progress at all.? For since 
this kind of change from place to place is carried out 
by a part and not, like jumping, with the whole of 
the body at once, some of the feet during the change 
of position must remain at rest while others are in 
motion, and the animal must rest and move with 
opposite legs, transferring the weight from the legs 
in motion to those at rest. Hence no animal can 


108b 5 ff.), would walk better with an even number; quad- 
rupeds and bipeds, on the other hand, cannot walk at all with 
an uneven number of legs. Farquharson’s insertion of é\\ws 
seems therefore a certain emendation : the omission of &\\ws, 
however, in our mss. would be better accounted for if it is 
inserted before 6\ws rather than before mopeveo@at. 
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9). wn ©€ WY , , er \ ‘ 
ovlev ov8” evi’ ypwyevov Badilew oidv Te TO pev 
A Ge SA e / ” be aed e \ ~ 
yap ovfev cAws vaooTnua exer eb W TO TOU 
¢ 
owpatos e€et Bdpos, TO S€ KaTa THY ETépay 
dv7iGeow pLovyy, Bor dvayKkatov avTo ovTws 
emixetpooy kwetoba mime. doa d€ ToAvTrood 
coTw, otov at oKxordmevdpat, TovTous OuvaTov ev 
Kal G70 TEpLTT@V TOd@V Topetav yiveobaL, KabameEp 
~ ~ 7 
faivetat mowvpeva Kal viv, av Tis avTmv Eva 
~ ~ ~ 3 / 
TpwoNn TOV TOd@V, bia TO TV TMV avTLaTOLYWY 
~ : ll IA a ~ ? ~ 
moo@y KoAdBwow idolat 7@ owr@ TAHOE Tav 
> ~ e 
ep ExdTEepa mOdm@V: yiveTat yap TovTots otoVv 
” as / U ~ 4 
épeAEits tot memypwyévov propiov tots adAdois, 
aA’ ov Badzors. ov pny dda havepov Ort BeArvov 
av Kal tabra movotro Thy petapoAnyv dpttous 
éxovTa Tous mooas, KaL pnevos eMeimrovros, GAN’ 
avTtaToltxous éxovTa Tovs modas" ouUTW ‘yap (avy 
QUTMV aviaalew Tre Svvaito® TO Bapos Kal [tay 
Tadavrevew emt Parepa pao, et dv7loTouxa 
epetopat €you Kal pu KEV THV ETEpav Xwpav 
Tov" GVTURELLEVOY . mpoPBaiver 6° ad’ exaTépou 
A 
Tov pep@v evanag TO TOPEVOLEVOV ovTw yap 
els TadTO TH €€ apyis oxpate yiverat 4 KaTa- 
GTacts. 
vd \ > bY / ” 4 - / 
Ori pev odv apriovs eye Tovs wOdas TaVvTa, 
‘ \ 4 3 > 4 ” r {7 id > >] ‘ 
Kal oud tiv’ atTiay, elpyrat: IXoOTtxo Het pn Oev 
HY npepoor, ouK av yy Kappes ove: evduvots, eK 
TaVvOE d7Aov. Eort yap Kappes pev 4) €€ edléos 7 
ets mepupepes mH Ets yeoviay peTaBody, evouvors 
> e 
d' 7 €x Oarépov tovrwr els edu. ev amaoats de 
tals eipyevars wetaPorals dvayKn mpos Ev onpEtov 
1 ore rpici pév ovbev otf evi Jaeger: ov6é (ovée om. PYZ) 
Tpit wey ovdbev otbevi libri. 2 dv add. Jaeger. 
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walk using either three legs or one leg ; for if it uses 
one leg it has absolutely no support on which it is to 
rest the weight of the body, and if it uses three it will 
rest it on a pair of opposite legs, so that, if it attempts 
to move thus, it necessarily falls. Polypods, however, 
for instance the scolopendrae, can achieve progression 
with an odd number of legs, as they can be immediately 
seen to do if you mutilate one of their feet, because 
the maiming of some of the feet in the opposing rows 
is compensated by the greater number of feet still 
remaining on either side; the result is that the 
maimed leg is as it were dragged along by the others, 
and the animal does not walk properly. However, 
it is clear that these maimed animals would achieve 
the change of position better if they had an even 
number of feet, that is, if none were lacking and they 
had all the feet in the corresponding rows ; for then 
they would be able to distribute their weight evenly 
and would not sw ay to one side, if they had corre- 
sponding supports on each side and had not one space 
in the opposjte rows devoid of a leg. An animal, 
then, when it walks progresses by means of each of 
its limbs alternately ; for thus its state is restored so 
as to be identical with its original form. 

It has now been established that all animals have 
an even number of feet, and the reason for this has 
beenstated. IX. That, if nothing were at rest, there 
could be no bending or straightening is clear from the 
following considerations: Bending is the change from 
whatis oe raight to what is curved or angular; straighten- 
ing is the change of either of these to what is straight. 
In wall the above changes the bending or straightening 





8 Svvatro scripsi: dévarat Z: dvvaivro ceteri. 
4 rhyv ante Trav add. Z. 
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iZ4 ~ \ 
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“A ¢ , v 3 >] } “A > ‘ ‘A 
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f ? bd] e , ‘ > , 
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"Ep d€xeTau JeVvTOL Kkwetaba Kal py) EXOVTOS KapL- 

77y Tov oKédous, @ameEp Ta Taldta EpTrovow. Kal 
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otk adnfys wv. Kwietrar d€ Kal Ta ToLlabra 

/ a / * “A 
Kdpwews yiouevns ev tats wpomAatats 1 Tots 
>] , > r 3 \ b] A 7 ) bh] ~ 
iayiots. add’ opbov oddév dSvvai7’ av mropevPHvat 

mn \ A , > 9 e 
ouvex@s Kat dodadrds, Kuyfein 8 av ofov ev 

a“ , e \ ~ o* 
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~ 4 
TOY yovdtwyv. modAdv yap TO avw fLépos, ware 

1 €y yy libri: locus corrnptus et lacuna mutilatus. 

@ It does not actually do so because it is not long enough 
to reach the ground : and so, as is explained below, the other 
leg must be bent to enable it to do so. 

® Atvapss in mathematics is used of a ‘ power,’’ generally 


the second power, i.e. the square of a number: similarly in 
geometry dvvams and dvvaua: are used of the figure which 
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must necessarily be relative to a single point. Further, 
if there were no bending, there would be no walking 
or swimming or flying. For since animals with feet 
stand and rest their weight alternately on each of 
their two opposite legs, as one leg advances the other 
must necessarily be bent. For the corresponding 
legs on either side are naturally equal in length, and 
the leg which supports the weight must be straight, 
at right angles, as it were, to the ground. But when 
a leg advances, it is assuming the position of the side 
subtending a right angle,? the square upon which 
equals the squares ? on the side which is at rest and 
the line between the two legs; but since the legs 
are equal, the leg which is at rest must bend either 
at the knee or, in any kneeless animal that walks, at 
the joint. That this is so is shown by the fact that 
if a man were to walk on the ground alongside a wall 
[with a reed dipped in ink attached to his head],¢ 
the line traced [by the reed] would not be straight 
but zigzag, because it goes lower when he bends and 
higher when he stands upright and raises himself. 

It is possible, however, to move even if the leg has 
no bend in it, as happens when children crawl. (The 
old account attributed such motion to elephants, but 
it is untrue.) Movement of this kind takes place 
through a bending in the shoulders or hips. But no 
creature could walk erect in this way continuously 
and safely, but could only move like those who drag 
themselves forward through the dust in the wrestling- 
school on their knees. For the upper portion of the 
can be formed by constructing squares on the side of, ¢.g. a 
Oe a text here is corrupt and something has fallen out in 
all our mss.: the words here bracketed are supplied from the 
explanation given by Mich. 
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dvayKatov civau. eTrEl yap EoTyKE Tmpos opOyy, 

16 b et dKapmTov €oTal TO KWOUPLEVOV els TO poder,’ 
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davepov 5° OTe et 7) al Ovo THs pas pretCous Haar, 
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1 el dxaurrov éorat 7d xivotuevov els 7d mpdc0ev om. PSU 
Bekker: ef et rpéc@ev om. Z. 
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° Let AB be the stationary leg and 


AC the advanced leg, which are by 
hypothesis of equallength. If the right- 
angled triangle ABD is constructed its 
hypotenuse AD must be longer than 
AC. 
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body is large, and therefore the leg must be long; and 
if this is so, there must necessarily be a bending. For 
since astanding positionis perpendicular, the leg which 
is moved forward, if it is to be unbent, will either fall 
as the right angle becomes less, or else it will not ad- 
vance at all; for if, while one leg is at right angles, the 
other is advanced, the advanced leg will be greater and 
at the same time equal ; for it will be equal to the leg 
which is at rest and also to the side subtending the 
right angle.t The advancing leg must therefore be 
bent, and the animal, as it bends it, must at the same 
time stretch the other leg and lean forward and make 
a stride and remain in the perpendicular ; for the legs 
form an isosceles triangle and the head becomes 
lower when it is perpendicular to the base of the 
triangle.? 

Of animals which are footless, some advance with 
an undulating motion—this can be of two kinds, for 
some animals, for example snakes, make their bends 
on the ground, while others, for instance caterpillars, 
make them upwards—and undulation is bending. 
Others move by crawling, like the earthworms and 
leeches ; for these advance with one part leading the 
way, and then draw up all the rest of their body to it, 
and in this manner make the change from place to 
place. It is plain that, if the two lines which they 


’ When the stride has been completed the result is an 
isosceles triangle formed by the two legs and the ground; the 
head, which is necessarily lower than when the legs were 
together, is perpendicularly above the base. 
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¢ The bend is represented as two lines forming an angle; 
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form were not greater than the one,* movement would 
be impossible for animals which advance by undula- 
tions. For, when the bend is extended, they would 
not have made any advance, if it subtended an equal 
line ; whereas, in fact, it is longer when it is extended, 
and then, when this part has come to a standstill, 
the animal draws up the rest. 

In all the above-mentioned changes that which 
moves advances by first extending itself straight out 
and then curving itself—straightening itself out with 
its leading parts and curving itself in the parts which 
follow. All animals, too, which jump make a bend 
in the lower part of their body and jump in this 
manner. Animals also which fly and those which 
swim, fly by straightening and bending their wings 
and swim with their fins, some fish having four 
fins and others, namely those which are of a more 
elongated form (eels for example), having two fins. 
The latter accomplish the rest of their movement 
by bending themselves in the rest of their body, as a 
substitute for the second pair of fins, as has already 
been said. Flat-fish use their two fins, and the flat 
part of their body instead of the second pair. Fish 
that are entirely flat, like the ray, manage to swim by 
using their actual fins and the outer periphery of their 
body, which they alternately straighten and bend. 

X. A question might perhaps be asked as to how 
birds, whether flying or walking, can move at four 
points, in view of the statement that “ all red-blooded 
animals move at four points.”” But this is not exactly 
what we stated ; what we said was “ at not more than 
four points.”” However, they could not fly if their 


these two lines together must be longer than the line which 
subtends their angle. 
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¢ Lit. “creatures with undivided wings.” (The Greek 
here has different words for the wings of insects and those 
of birds.) 

> Lit. creatures with cloven wings (7.¢. made up of feathers) 
as opposed to insects which have undivided wings. 
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legs were taken from them, or walk if their wings 
were taken from them, just as a man cannot walk 
without moving his shoulders to some extent. All 
things, as has been said, make their change of position 
by bending and stretching; for they all progress 
upon that which, being beneath them, also as it were 
gives way to them up to a certain point; so that, 
even if the bending does not take place in any other 
part, it must at any rate do so at the point where the 
wing begins in flying insects @ and in birds, and where 
the analogous part begins in other animals, such as 
fishes. In other animals, snakes for example, the 
beginning of their bending is in the joints of the body. 

In winged creatures the tail is used, like the rudder 
in a ship, to direct the flight ; and this too must bend 
at the point where it joins the body. Flying insects 
also, therefore, and those birds ® whose tails are ill- 
adapted for the purpose just mentioned, peacocks, 
for example, and domestic fowls and, generally, those 
birds which are not adapted for flight, cannot keep 
a straight course. Of the flying insects not a single 
one possesses a tail, so that they are carried along 
like rudderless ships and collide with anything that 
they happen to meet. The same is true of sheath- 
winged insects,¢ such as beetles and cockchafers, 
and the sheathless insects, such as bees and wasps. 
The tail is useless in such birds as are not adapted 
to flight, the porphyrio,? for example, and the heron 
and water-fowls in general ; these fly stretching out 


¢ Coleoptera. 

4 The identity of this bird is disputed. W. W. Merry (on 
Aristoph. Aves, 707) suggests some kind of coot; D’A. W. 
Thompson (on H.A. 509a 11, 595a 13) suggests the purple 
coot or the flamingo. 
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their feet in place of a tail and use their legs instead 
of a tail to direct their flight. The flight of flying 
insects is slow and weak, because the growth of their 
wings is not in proportion to the weight of their body ; 
for their weight is considerable, while their wings 
are small and weak ; so they use their power of flight 
like a merchant-ship attempting to travel by means 
of oars. The weakness also of the wings themselves 
and of their manner of growth contributes to some 
extent to the result which we have described. Among 
birds, the peacock’s tail is at one season of no service 
because of its size, at another useless because the 
bird moults. But birds are the exact opposite of 
winged insects in the nature of their wings, especially 
the swiftest flyers among them, namely, those with 
curved talons; for their swiftness of flight is useful 
in enabling them to gain their livelihood. The other 
parts of their body, too, seem to be similarly adapted 
for their particular movement, the head being always 
small and the neck not thick and the breast strong and 
sharp—sharp so as to be compact like the prow of a 
light-built ship, and strong owing to the way the flesh 
grows—so as to thrust aside the air which meets it, 
and that easily and without effort; but the hinder 
parts are light and contract again to a narrow point, 
in order that they may follow the forward parts with- 
out sweeping the air by their breadth. 

XI. So much for the discussion of these topics. 
The reason why an animal which is to walk erect 
must both be a biped and also have the upper part 
of its body lighter and the parts situated beneath 
these heavier is obvious; for only if it were so 
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constituted would it be able to carry itself easily. 
Therefore man, the only erect animal, has legs larger 
and stronger in proportion to the upper part of his 
body than any of the other animals which have legs. 
What happens with children illustrates this: they 
cannot walk erect because they are always dwarfish 
and have the upper parts of their body too big and 
too strong in proportion to the lower parts. As they 
srow older, the lower parts increase more quickly, 
until they attain their proper size ; and it is only then 
that they can walk with their bodies erect. Birds 
are lightly built but can stand on two feet because 
their weight is at the back, just like bronze horses 
which are made by sculptors with their fore-legs 
raised in the air. The chief reason why birds can 
stand although they are bipeds is that their hip-joint 
resembles a thigh and is of such a size that they seem 
to have two thighs, one on the leg above the joint and 
the other between this and the fundament ; but it is 
not really a thigh but a hip. If it were not so large, 
a bird could not be a biped ; for then, just as in man 
and the quadrupeds, the thigh and the rest of the 
leg would be directly attached to a short hip, and so 
the whole body would tend to fall forward too much. 
But, as it is, the hip, being long, extends up to the 
middle of the belly, and so the legs form supports at 
that point and carry the whole body. It is clear too 
from this that it is impossible for a bird to stand erect 
in the way that a man stands ; for the way that birds’ 
wings grow is useful to them in the position in which 
they now hold themselves, but if they stood erect, 
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cKedow Tousbye ae Kap lv, €TL O€ TH TETPATOOG 
Smevaveiens KOL auTois Kat ois avopurrots. ot 

Ev 7p dvilpuot TOUS pev Ppaxvovas Kap Ova 

ert 74 Kotha, 74 0€ GKEAH ETL TO Kuproy, Ta oe 

TETPALTOOW. TA pev 7 mpocben aKedy emt TO KUpTOV, 


s 


7a O. omichea émt TO Kothov opolors O€ KAL OL 
opuebes. aljlov 0 GT y ducts ovdev ONpLoupyet 
paryy, WOTEp etpyjrat 7 par epov, GAAd mavT4 pos 
TO fears GTOV éK TOW eVOE XO PLEVOW. war emret 

2) TAGLW OGoLS UTapxeL KOT. ducw 7) Kara TOTOY 
LeTaPoadr, Tow oneholy, EaTOITOS bev EKdOTOU TO 
Papos ev ToUTYD earl, KLvoupLevots 0 €t$ TO 7 poobev 
det Tov 7000. TOV 1/00 pLEVOY 7 tH Gése Kotirbov elvac, 
cuveyabs b€ THS TOpEetas PVOPEV TS avfes ev TOUTY 
TO Pdapos d7oAap paver, O7jAov ws avayKaloy €K 

5 TOD Kexapdoar To aKedos abbis ze evo yiveras, 
pevovTos To Te KaTa TOv mpowablévTa dda 
ONPElov Kal THS KUTpTS. TOOTO be CupPaiverv aya 
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as Winged cupids are represented in pictures, the 
Whers MN ould servé ho Pepe as 

At the same time it is clear from what has been 
said that man, or any other creature of like forrn, 
cannot be winged, not only because, being red- 
blooded, he would then move at more points than 
four, but also because the possession of wings would 
be useless to him when moving in a natural manner. 
Now nature creates nothing unnatural. 

NII. It has already been stated that. if there were 
no bending in the legs or shoulders and hips, none 
of the rivals Sitch, are red-blooded and have feet 
could progress ; and that bending would be impos- 
sible if samething Were fot at rest; and that men 
and birds, being both bipeds, bend their legs in 
opposite directions ; and, furthermore, that quadru- 
peds bend their pairs of lees if Opposite directions 
te one another and in an opposite manner to men. 
For men bend their arms concavely and their legs 
convexly. but qnadrupeds bend their front legs con- 
ABs Ly and their back le “5 cConCcaNe 268 ; birds too do 
the latter. ‘The reason is that nature never does 
auvthing without a purpose, as has been said before, 
but creates all things with a view to the best that 
cirenmstaneces allow. And so since in all creatures 
which possess by nature the power of locomotion by 
means of their two legs. when each leg is stationary 
the weight must be upon it, but wien they move 
forward, the leading leg must have no w cight upon 
it, and as progression continues it Is necessary to 
pant r the weight on to this leg; it is clearly essential 
that the le eg tres being bent siigald become straight 
eal is tyes point at which the leg is thrust forward 
and the shin remaining at rest. And it is possible 
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Kat mpotevat TO C@ov ets ToUpmpoabey prev ExovTOS 
THY KapTIVY TOO NyoupEevov aKedovs dSuvaTdov, Eis 
rovmiabev &° advvatov. ovTw pév yap Tmpoeveyxber- 
Tos TOU GWwyaTos H ExTAGLs TOU aKéAoUS EoTaAL, 
éxeivws 5° avevexfévtos. ett 5’ ets 7d Omobev 
jee THs _KapeTras ovons dta dvo KW}GEwy eyiyver 
av 7 Too ma00s Béats brrevavtioy TE avrats," Kal 
Tijs peev els TO omabev THs b€ Els TO epTpoabev: 
avayKatov yap ev Th ovyKapiper TOU oxedous Tou 
pev peNpoo TO eoXaTov Els toumabev Tpoayew, 
THY dé KUT LAY amo Tijs Kapmhs els TO eum poaber 
TOV 700a Kiely. Els TO EumpooUev de THS KauTAS 
ovens, ovl’ tmevavTiats Kwwicect pid Te TH Els 
TO €umpoodey 7 AexVeioa Topeia ovpPiyjcerar. 

O pév otv avOpwros Sizovs wy Kal THY KaTa 
TOTTOV jeeTaBodyy Kara pvow Tots oKedeat ToLow- 
peevos Sta Tay etpyeevyy aiTlay KaPTTEL els TO €p- 
apoaber 7a. oKéAn, TOUS d€ Bpaxtovas € emt TO KotAov 
evAdyuus: axpynoror yap cv ioav KapTTOMeEVvo Tov 
vavriov TMpos TE THV TOV XE—paV ypHow Kal 7 pos 
THY Tijs Tpodijs Ajysw. ta dé TeTpam0da Kal 

WOTOKA TA pe eumpoobev oKedn, emreto7) nyetrat 
Te THs Topeias avT@y Kat €oTt Tabr Ev TH pépet 
TO eur mpoolev Tob owpLaros, avayKn edprrew 
emt TH TEepipeperav Oud THY avrny aiziay HVTEP 
Kal ot avOpwrou KaTa yap ToOTO Opolws EXovow. 
OuomEep KaL TA TETPATOdA KdpTTOVGW Eis TO 
mpoabev Tov etpnuévovy Tpdmov. Kal yap ovTwS 
pev THs Kapiews atTav ywopuevns éml Todd 
SuvyngovTat Tovs mddas peTewpilew: evavtiws dé 


1 brevavtiwy re avtats Jaeger: trevavtiws re (Se UZ) avrat 


libri. 
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for this to happen and for the animal at the same 
time to progress if the leading leg can bend forward, 
but impossible if it bends backwards. For in the 
first case the extension of the leg will take place with 
the forward movement of the body, in the second 
case with its backward movement. Further, if the 
bending were backwards, the planting of the foot 
would be carried out by two movements contrary to 
one another, one backwards and the other forwards. 
For in bending the leg it is necessary to draw the 
extremity of the thigh backwards, and the shin 
would move the foot forwards from the point of 
bending; but if the bending be forward, the 
progression described above will take place not by 
two contrary movements but by a single forward 
movement. 

Man then, being a biped and carrying out the 
change from place to place in a natural manner by 
means of his legs, bends his legs forwards for the 
reason already stated, but bends his arms concavely. 
This is only in accordance with reason ; for if they 
were bent in the opposite direction, they would be 
useless for the purpose of the hands and for taking 
food. But viviparous quadrupeds of necessity bend 
their front legs in an outward curve, because these 
legs lead the way when they walk, and are also 
situated in the front part of their bodies; and the 
reason is the same as in man, for in this they resemble 
man. Thus the quadrupeds too bend their legs 
forward in the manner already described ; for indeed, 
since they bend their legs in this way, they will be 
able to raise their feet high in the air, whereas, if 
they bent them in the opposite direction, they would 
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W1a , el bY A A A a 3 AY 3 
20 KQPATTTOVTES petKpov QA7TO TNS V7)S av auTovus €fLe~ 


YA A A / A ivA \ A 

Tewpiloy dia TO TOV TE pLnpov OAov Kal THY 

e ~ \ 

Kau7yV, ad ys Hy KYyuN TéhuKeEr, UO TH ‘yaoTpt 

yiyveoGat mpotdvtos a’Tob. Tav 6 omobev oxedA@v 

ef prev Hv els TO EuTTpooIEY 4 Kapius, THY TOdDV 

x A by ~ 

O [ETEWPLOJLOS OjLoiws av avTots elye Tots Tpo- 
/ ee A A an 3 / .} 4 

aBiots (emt Bpayd yap av éyiyvero Kal TovTots 

~ ~ ~ “~ \ 

KaTa THY apow Tov oKerdAOv, Tod TE pHpod Kal 


2 


On 


THS KAaUTIS appoTépwrv bo TOV THS yaoTpos TOTTOY 
€ t ’ 9 ’ 4 a? a A 
UTOTLTTOVTWY), EL O Els TO OTLOUEV, KafaTEp Kat 
viv KauTTovow, odfév éumdd.ov avtois ylyverat 
TpOs THV TOpEtay ev TH ToLavTH KWHGEL THY TODD. 
eve Tots ye OndAalopevots adt@v Kal mpos THY 
f / > ~ a -f ? > iva 
30 ToLaUTAV Aectoupylay avayKatov 7 BéAT.dv y oUTwW 
, ‘ / 3 ‘ ¢ sf A tA 
Kekapdlar Ta oKeAn: ov ‘yap padiov Thy Kapp 
Tovoupevwy evtos vd avTa exew Ta TéKVA Kal 
oKxeTracet. 
m2a XIII. "Ovrwy dé TETTAPWV Tpomtwy THS Kappews 
KaTa Tovs cuvdvacpods'’ (avayKyn yap KapTTeL 
BY >) A 4 ~ A A f A A > é 
7 €ml TO KotAov Kal Ta mpochia Kal ra dzicha, 
/ 3 > © av >] A b) / 3 A A f 
Kalazep ed ‘ois A, 4 emt Tobvavtiov émt TO KUPTODs 
/ by dar) e bh} > / 4 A > A 
Kadarep ef ois B, 7) avreotpappévws Kat py érl 
.Y » 4 > A A 4 id > A A f A 
5Ta avTa, adda Ta pev mpdcbia emt TO KUpToV, Ta 
> >] , A A 
&° omtabia éwt To KotAor, Kalamep éf ois vo T, 
a  ] / f 4 A A A ” 
 TOvVaYTiOV TOUTOLS Ta fev KUPTA TPOS aAAyAa, 


1 guvdvacpols Z: ovvdécpovs ceteri. 
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lift them only a little way from the ground, because 
the whole of the thigh and the joint from which the 
shin grows would come up against the belly as the 
animal advanced. On the other hand, if the bend- 
ing of the back legs were forward, the raising of the 
feet would be similar to that of the front feet (for 
they could only be raised a short distance by lifting 
the legs, since the thigh and the joint of both legs 
would come up under the region of the belly), but 
the bending being, as it is, backwards, there is no- 
thing to hinder their progression as they move the 
feet in this manner. Again, for those animals which 
are suckling their young, it is necessary, or at any 
rate better, that their legs should bend in this way 
with a view to this function ; for if they bent their 
legs inwards, it would not be easy for them to keep 
their young underneath them and to protect them. 
XIII. Now there are four ways of bending the legs 
taking them in pairs. Both the fore and the hind 
legs must bend either concavely, as in figure A 3; or 
in the opposite manner, that is convexly, as in B: 


a SS, SP OS 
>> <K <> dK 


(Mich. supplies the figures which are lacking in the Mss, In each group 
the front legs are the left pair, the hind le; gs the right.) 


or inversely, that is to say, not in the same direction, 
but the forelegs bend convexly and the back legs 
concavely, as in C; or (the converse of C) with the 
convexities towards one another and the concavities 
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Ta 6€ KotAa éxtos, Kabamep exer ef’ ois to A), 
¢€ A + xf)? e \ nv ‘ > A / 

ws pev ever eb’ ols TO A 7 TO B, odlev Kapmrera 
ovte TaV SiTddwY ovTE TAY TeTpaTOdwWY, ws SE 


\ ~ 
1070 T', ra retpdzoda, ws de To A, rHv prev TeTpa- 


moda ovbev ahqv erégas, 0 O° dvOpwros Tos Bpa- 
Xtovas Kal 7a oKeAn: Tos prev yap €mlt TO KotAov 
KapTTet, Ta O€ oKedy emt TO KUpTOV. 

"Aci S evaddAa€ évartiws éyes Ta K@dAa Tas 
Kapupers Tots avOpwrors, olov TO wA€Kpavov emt 70 


15 KotAov, 0 de Kapios THS XE“pos emt TO KUpTOY, Kal 
A 


madw 6 COpLOS. emt TO KupTov" waavrws d€ Kal emt 
T&v oKeAay 6 pnpos emt TO KotAov, TO S€é yovu Em 
TO KUpTOV, 0 0€ Trovs rouvavTtov ETL TO Kothov. kal 
Ta KaTW o7) T™pos Ta ave pavepor ore evavTiws: 
y) yap apx7) dTevarTiws, 6 fev @LOs emt TO KUpTOV, 


20 0 Oe penpos emt 70 KotAov* 510 Kat 0 fev mrovs 


émi TO KotAov, 6 Sé€ Kapmos THs yeELpos emt TO 
KUpTOY. 

XIV. Ac peév otv kapers TOV oKeAdy TobTov 
Te TOV TpOTOV Exovor Kal Sta Tas aitias Tas 
eipnuevas, Kweitar d€ Ta omiobia mpos Ta ep- 


‘ , ‘ ‘ \ \ a 
25 mpoobev KaTa OLajLeT pov’ PETA Yap TO de€tov TWVU 


5d \ A ~ ~ 
eumpoolev TO aptotepov TeV omoblev KWwodou, 
sx A A ~ A ~ 
eiva TO aptoTepov Tay EuTpoober, jreTa 5€ TOTO TO 
A ~ fs > > \ \ 
deEtcov Tav omiobev. aitiov 6° OTL ef pev TA 
eumpoobev aya Kal mpa@tov, SueomGTo av 7H Kal 
‘ n > 7 e , a > r 
TpomeTns av eyiveto 7 PBad.ats otov éefeAKopevors 


A 14 4 > / 3 A if \ 
30 Tots Omer. Tt 38° ov mropeia adAXa dAots TO 


Tovobrov: yaAerov dé ovvEex7) Trovetobat THY peTa- 
BoAnv adAopevo.. onjLetov O€: TAXU yap dmayopev- 
ovol Kal vov TOY immeny dot TOV TpoTrov TOUTOV 
TovobvTat THY Kivnow, olov ol TOUTEVOVTES. ywpis 
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outwards, asin D. No biped or quadruped bends its 
limbs as in figure A or B, but quadrupeds bend them 
as in C. The bendings illustrated by figure D occur 
in none of the quadrupeds except the clephant, and 
in the movement of the arms and legs by man, for 
he bends his arms concavely and his legs convexly. 

In man the bendings of the limbs always take 
place alternately in opposite directions ; for example, 
the elbow bends concavely but the wrist convexly, 
and the shoulder again convexly. Similarly in the 
legs, the thigh bends concavely, the knee convexly, 
and the foot, on the other hand, concavely. And 
obviously the lower limbs bend in opposite directions 
to the upper; for the origin of movement bends in 
opposite directions, the shoulder convexly and the 
thigh concavely ; therefore also the foot bends con- 
cavely and the wrist convexly. 

XIV. The bendings, then, of the legs take place 
in this manner and for the reasons stated. But the 
back legs move diagonally in relation to the front 
legs ; for after the right fore leg animals move the 
left hind leg, then the left fore leg, and after it the 
right hind leg. The reason is that, if they moved the 
fore legs at the same time and first, their progression 
would be interrupted or they would even stumble 
forward, with their hind legs as it were trailing behind. 
Further, such movement would not be walking but 
jumping ; and it is difficult to keep up a continuous 
movement from place to place by jumping. An illus- 
tration of this is that, in actual fact, horses that move 
in this manner,? for example in religious processions, 
soon become tired. For this reason, then, animals do 


¢ #,e. prancing instead of walking. 
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712 a \ oy “A y \ wv A A 
fev ovv tots eumpoolev Kai omolev dia tadra 


71260v* trotobvrar THY Kivnow: ef S€ Tots dSetvois dp- 
fpotépots mpwrow, €€w av eytyvov7o TOV €pet- 
opareov Kal emumTOV av. él 37 avayKyn Lev Y 
TOUTUV Tay Tpomreav oor epovodv moveta0ar Ty 
Kivnow 7 KaTa SidjeTpov, pi) evdeyerat 8 éxetvwy 

5 uNndéTepov, avayKn Kwetofar Kata didpeTtpor: 
oUTW yap KLVoUpLEva WoTep ElpnTat ovdEeTEpA TOUTWY 
oldv re maoyew. Kal Sta TodTo of immoe Kal doa 
Towadra, toTrata: mpoBePyKoTa Kata SidpeTpor, 
Kat o¥ Tots devots % Tots aproTepots auporEpots 
dpa. Tov autov dé tpdzov Kal doa mAelous exeEt 

10 TO0aS TETTAPWY TOLEtTAL THY KiVNOW* aEl yap eV 
Tois tTéttapot Tots édeEjs Ta driohia mpos 74 
éumpoobev «iveirar Kata dudpetpov. Sdidov O° 
emt tots Bpadéws Kivoupévois. Kal ot KapKivot 
yap Tov adTov TpdTOV KWodvTaL: THY TOAUTOSwY 
yap eiow. det yap Kal ovTot Kata didpetpov 
KwodvTa, é€ oTEep av ToL@vTal THY TopEiay. 
idiws yap tobto 76 Cov movetrar THY Kivnow: 
povoy yap ov KuelTar emt vo mpdcdev TaY Cwwr, 
aAN’ emi to mAdytov. dAd émel Tots dpupact 
dwwpiorat TO mpdabiov, 7 vats meTOinKEY aKo- 
Aovbety duvapévous Ttovs odfadpovds tots KwdAots* 
20 KLvobvTar yap els TO mAdyLov avTots, WOTE TPOTTOV 
Twa Kal TovUs KapKivous Kivetabat d1a TobT’ emt 


— 
qn 


TO €umpoober. 

XV. Oc & dpyudes ta oxédAn Kabdep Ta TETpA- 
T0Oa KGpLTTOVOLY. TpdOTTOV yap TWa TapaTAnciws 
2 ob P: om. SYUZ. 
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not move separately with their front and back legs; 
and, if they moved with both their right legs first, 
they would not be above their supporting limbs and 
would fall. If, then, they must necessarily move in 
one or other of these two ways or else diagonally, 
and neither of the first two ways is possible, they 
must necessarily move diagonally ; for if they move 
thus they cannot, as has been explained, suffer 
either of the above ill results. For this reason horses 
and similar animals stand at rest with their legs 
advanced diagonally and not with both right or both 
left legs advanced at the same time. And those 
animals which have more than four legs move in 
the same manner ; for in any four adjoining legs the 
back legs move diagonally with the fore legs, as can 
be plainly seen in those which move slowly. 

Crabs too move in the same fashion, for they are 
among the polypods. They, too, always move on 
the diagonal principle in whatever direction they are 
proceeding. For this animal moves in a peculiar 
manner, being the only animal to move obliquely 
and not forward. But since “ forward ”’ is determined 
in relation to the vision, nature has made the crab’s 
eyes able to conform with its limbs; for its eyes 
move obliquely, and so, for this reason, crabs too can, 
in a sense, be said to move “ forward.”’ 

XV. Birds bend their legs in the same manner as 
quadrupeds ; for in a way their nature is closely 


* 7.e. do not move first the front legs together and then 
their back legs together. The ms. authority is strongly in 
favour of the omission of the negative; but 712 b4 “ one or 
other of these two ways ”’ implies the alternative of movement 
with the front legs together and then the back legs together, 
or else with the right legs together and then the left legs 
together. 
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dvots abta@v exer Tots yap opvicw at mrépuyes 
dv7t T@v mpoobiwy oKeA@v eiciv. 610 Kal Kexap- 
pévat TOV avTov etol TpoTov womTeEp exelvous Ta. 
mpooba oKeAn, ETEL Tis ev TH Topeta KWnTEWS 
ToUTOLS ATO TAV Tre pvyov 1 Kara pvow a.pX7) 
Ths petaBoAns €otiv: mTijow yap éoTw 7» TovTwY 
oikeia Kivros. dtd7ep adaipefeco@y tovTwv ovl’ 
éotdvat olte mpotévar duvatt’ av odfeis opus. 

"Ett dimrodos ovros Kat ovK opfod, Kal Ta Ep- 
mpoober pep) Too TWPATOS Kouporepa EXOV70S, n 
dvayKatov 7) BeArtov pos 70 éotavat dvvacbat TOV 
LLnpov ovTws UmoKEyLEevov EXE ws VoV exer, A€yw 
0’ O7t Ets TO OTLOPEv meduKoTa. GAAG pnV et Bex 
ToUTov €yew TOV TpOTOV, avayKYH THY Kdpyw emi 
TO KotAov yivecbar Tob. oKédXous, Kabazrep TOUS 
TeTpaTroow emt TOY OmLCBiwy, dia THY adTHY aiTiay 
NVITEP ElTO[LEV ETL TOY TETPAUTOdOWY Kat CwoToKWwY. 

“Odrws dé of re dpriles Kal Ta OAdTTEpa TaY TeE- 
TOMEVWY Kal TA EV 7TH Byp@ vevaTikd, 60a avTayv 
du opyadvwyv THV emt Tod Uypod movetrat wopeiay, od 
yanerov idety Ott BéATLOv ex TAayiov THY TAHv el- 
pnuerwv pep@v mpdoadvaow eéexew, Kabavep Kal 
paiverar viv vrapyewv avtots emi Te THY opvibwy 
Kal TOY CAoTTépwv. TavTO d€ TODTO Kal éml THY 
ivOvwy tots pev yap opriow ai mtépvyes, tots 8 
evvdpots TA TTEPVYLA, TA OE TIAA Tots CAOTTEpOLS 
ék Tov wAayiou wpooméduKev. ovUTW yap av Ta- 
Xora, Kal loxuporara dvaoréMovra 7a peev TOV 
aépa Ta O€ TO vy pov TOLOtTO mV Kiynow: ets yap 
TO €umpoabev Kal 7a omabev popta’ Tob uparos 
émakoAovboin av v7etkovte depdpeva Ta prev ev 
TD Vyp@ Ta 0” ev TH aépr. Ta d€ TpwydAoduTiKa 
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similar. For in birds the wings serve instead of front 
legs, and so they are bent in the same manner as the 
front legs of quadrupeds, since in the movement 
involved in progression the natural beginning of 
the change is from the wings, for their particular 
form of movement is flight. Hence, if the wings 
were taken away, no bird could stand or progress 
forward. 

Further, since the bird is a biped and not erect, and 
the front parts of its body are lighter, it is either 
necessary (or at any rate more desirable), in order to 
enable it to stand, that the thigh should be placed, as 
it actually is, underneath, by which I mean growing 
towards the hinder part. But if the thigh is neces- 
sarily in this position, the bending of the leg must be 
in a concave direction, as in the back legs of quad- 
rupeds, and for the same reason as we gave in dealing 
with viviparous quadrupeds. 

Generally in birds and winged insects and creatures 
that swim in the water (all, that is to say, that progress 
in the water by means of their instrumental parts), it 
is not difficult to see that it is better that the attach- 
ment of such parts should be oblique, as in fact 
it seems actually to be in the birds and the flying 
insects. The same is also true of the fishes ; for the 
wings in birds, the fins in fishes, and the wings in 
flying insects all grow obliquely. This enables them 
to cleave the air or water with the greatest speed 
and force, and so effect their movement; for the 
hinder parts, too, can thus follow in a forward direc- 
tion, being carried along in the yielding water or air. 

The oviparous quadrupeds which live in holes, 





1 kal ra SmioGev propia Jaeger: kal rd dmicGev 7a (ra om. YZ) 
pdopta libri. 
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TOY TEeTpaTOdWY Kal WoTOKWY, Olov ol TE KpoO- 
KOdELAOL Kal Gadpoe Kal doxaAaB@rar Kal Eepvdes 
TE Kal xeAdvae, Tmavra €K Tov mayiov mpoome- 
PuKora Ta oKedn é exe Kal emt TH yh KATATETOMEVG, 
Kal KaMTTEL els TO TAGyLOv, Oud. TO ourw xpHoysa 
etvat mpos THY 77s bmodvcews paoreiynv Kal pos 
THY emt Tots wots epedpetar Kal purayy. efw 
5° ovrwy avTar, avayKatov Tous penpovs Tpoo- 
oté\Aovta’ Kal brotiWéucva vd attra TOV pEeTew- 
peoj.ov Tov oAov ou) .a70s mrovetaban. TOUTOU dé 
ywopévov KdpTTew avTa ovy olov te ddAdws 7 
é€w. 

XVI. Ta 8 dvaya tev dromddwv OTe pev 
moAUmobag €oTt Kat ovfev atta@yv Tetpatouvr, 
TMpOTEpov Huy eipyTat dioTt 6° adTa@y avayKatov 
HY Ta KEAN ANY TOY EayaTwY EK TE TOD TAAYioU 
TpooTVEPUKEVAL KAL Els TO GVW TAS KapLTAS ExeELV, 
Kal avta UmdBAatoa etvat els TO G7LOOEVv, davepov. 
am7avTwy yap TMV TowovTwy avayKatév é€ott Ta 
péoa THY oKeAdy Kal Hyovmeva elvat Kal Emopeva. 
el ovv tm avtrots Hv, ede. avTa Kal eis TO éu- 
mpoolev Kal eis TO Omiabev THY KapmHY eye, dia 
pev 70 yyetoar eis TO eumpooter, bia Sé TO 
aKkoAovbety ets To omoabev. emer & apddorepa 
oupBatvew dvayKatov avrots, dua TOOTO BeBraiow- 
TAL TE Kat els TO mAdyvov éyer Tas KapTas, wAnv 
TOV ecyaTwyv’ TadtTa & woTep méduxe padrAdXor, 
Ta pev WS ETOopeva Ta O ws Hyotpeva. ETL SE 
KeKapTT aL TOV TpOoTOV ToUrov Kal Oud TO mAyGos 
Tov oKedAay: HTTOV yap ay ovTws ev TH Topetg 
EUTOOLa TE AUTA avrois ety Kal ‘TPOGkOT TOL. uf 
te BAatoétyns ad’ta@v eoti dia TO TpwydAoduTiKa 
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such as the crocodile, the common and the spotted 
lizard, and land and water tortoises, all have their 
legs attached obliquely and stretched out upon the 
ground ; and they bend them obliquely, since they 
are thus useful in enabling them to crawl easily into 
their holes and to sit upon and protect their eggs. 
Since their legs project, they are obliged to raise 
their whole body by drawing in their thighs and 
placing them underneath them ; and in this process 
they cannot bend them otherwise than outwards. 
AVI. It has already been said that bloodless 
animals which have legs are polypods, and none of 
them quadrupeds. Their legs, except the two 
extreme pairs, are necessarily attached obliquely 
and bend upwards and are themselves bowed some- 
what backwards; and the reason for this is plain. 
For in all such animals the middle legs must both 
lead and follow. If, therefore, they were under- 
neath them, they would have to bend both for- 
wards and backwards—forwards because they lead, 
and backwards because they follow. But since they 
must do both these things, their legs are bowed 
and make their bends obliquely, except the extreme 
pairs, which are more in accordance with nature, 
since the first pair leads and the last pair follows. 
The number of legs is a further reason for their being 
bent in this way ; for they would thus be less likely 
to get in each other’s way during movement and 
collide with one another. The reason that these 
animals are bow-legged is that they all, or most of 


1 rpooaréddovra (cum Mich.) Jaeger: wpoorédXovra libri. 
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713b 
elva mara Ta mActora. ov yap ofov Te vynAa 


elva Ta Cvra" TOV TpOTTOV TOUTOV. 

Of dé kapkivoe THv ToAUTOSwV TEpiTTOTATA TEpU- 
KaoUW" oure yap els TO mpoobev TowobvTat THY Topelav 
anv WoTEp velpyrat TpOoTEpov, moAXovs Te TOUS 
Hyovjievous EXOUGL jovor TOV Coun. TovTov O° 

15 aiTLov . oxkAnpoTns TOV Todav, Kat OTL xpa@vrat 
ov vevoews yapw advtots adda mopetas: meCevovta 
yap dvateAovow. mavTwy pev odv TOV ToAUTOOWwY 
els TO TAGyLov at KauTal, woTEp Kal THY TeTpA- 
modwY Coa TpwydAoduTiKa’ Tovadra 8 éotiv ofov 
catpat Kai KpokddetAot Kal Ta ToAAad THY wo- 

20TOKOUVTWY.  aiTiov 0 OTt TpwydAoduTel Ta pev 
Tots TOKols, TA O€ Kal TH Piw TarTt. 

XVII. *AAAa tHv perv dAAwv BrAatcobrat Ta KaAa 
dua TO padaka eivar, Tov dé KapdBwy dvtwy oKArn- 
podépwy ot modes Elo emt TH veltv Kal od Tob 
Badilew xapw: Tay d€ KapKivwy 7 Kays els TO 

25 mAdyiov, Kat od BeBAaiowrat wWomep Tots MoToKoLS 
TOV TETpATOOWY Kal Tots avaipots Kal TroAvzocL, 
Oud TO oKAnpooeppa elvat Ta K@Aa Kal SoTpaKwdy 
ove ov VEVOTLKD Kal TpwyAodurn” Tpos TH vA yap 
6 Bios. Kat orpoyytnos de THY popdiy, Kal ovK 
EX ovpomytov WOTED O KdpaBos- TOs THY 

80 vetow yap Tots KapaPous ypyowuov, 6 8’ ov vev- 
oTiuKOS. Kal Omotov b€ TH Omiabev TO mAdytov 
éyer povos, dua TO ToAAovs ExXELY TOUS WyEpovas 


1 ra (Gv7Ta om. SU, 





e712 'b 80. 
> Viz. two pairs of front legs. 
¢ j,e, they walk both on dry land and in the sea. 
4 The whole of the section is obscure, and the text doubtful. 
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them, live in holes; for creatures that live thus 
cannot be tall. 

Crabs are the most strangely constituted of all the 
polypods ; for they do not progress forward (except 
in the sense already mentioned®), and they alone 
among animals have several leading legs. The 
reason is the hardness of their feet and the fact that 
they use them not for swimming but for walking ; 
for they always go along the ground.¢ All the 
polypods bend their legs obliquely like the quad- 
rupeds that live in holes; lizards, for instance, and 
crocodiles and most oviparous quadrupeds are of 
this nature. The reason is that they live in holes, 
some only during the breeding season, others through- 
out their lives. 

AVIT. Now the other polypods ¢ are bow-legged 
because they are soft-skinned, but the legs of the 
spiny lobster,? which is hard-skinned, are used for 
swimming and not for walking.’ The bendings of 
crabs’ legs are oblique but their legs are not bowed, 
as are those of viviparous quadrupeds and bloodless 
polypods, because their legs are hard-skinned and 
testaceous, the crab not being a swimming animal 
and living in holes, for it lives on the ground. More- 
over, the crab is round in shape and does not possess 
a tail like the spiny lobster; for the latter’s tail is 
useful for swimming, but the crab does not swim. 
And it is the only animal in which the side is like a 
hinder part, because its leading feet are numerous.9 


¢ There is no single word in English for this animal, the 
Latin locusta and the French langouste. 

* And therefore are not bowed, as Mich. explains. 

9 Since the crab moves sidewise, one of its sides becomes 
as it were the back, but why it should be so for the reason 
given is obscure. 
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modas. Tovtov 6 aittoy OTL ov Kap TEL eis TO 
mpoobev ovd€e BeBratowrar. Tob O¢ HI) BeBAa- 
o@oba TO alTLov mporepov eipyTat, 7 oKdnporns 
Kal TO OoTpaKk@des Tob Sépyatos. avayKn 47 
dia TadTa waoi Te mponyetobat Kal €is TO aAdytov, 
els pLev TO 7 mAdywov oTt ets TO _TAdyiov n Kapiis, 
maor O° OTe evem00.Cov av ot TpepLovrres TOOES 
Tots Kuwovpevots. of dé WyTToEWdets THY LxGdwr, 
womep ot érepopladruor Badilovew, ovr veovow" 
OveoTpamrae yap avray 7) pvots. ol d€ oreyave- 
modes TaV opvidwy véovat Tots Too, Kal Oa [Lev 


10 TO TOV a€pa déxeoPar Kal avamvety Sion ELOL, 
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Oud d€ TO ev dyp@ TOV Biov exew oreyavoTroves” 
avrt mTEpuy tov yap Xpyoepor ot modes avrots 
ToLovToL OvTes. Exovar dé Ta oxéAn ody WomTeEp 
ot aAddou Kara }eoor, an’ omtaGev pa\ov- Bpa- 
xvoxeAdy yap avr@yv ovTwy omer ovra TpOS 
TV vetow XPyoa. Bpaxvoredets 6° «low ot 
Towdro. dia TO amo Tob ppKovs Tov oKeA@v 
apedodoav 7 pvow mpoobetva eis Tovs mddas, 
Kal QvTt TOO pjKoUs TAX OS amodobrat Tots oxéAcou 
Kal mAatos Tots moot: Xpyouioe yap mAarets” 
ovres p.dMov n pakpot mpos To amopialeobar 70 
Dypov, OTav vewouy. 

XVIII. EdAcyws 6€ Kal 7a peév amTHVa Todas 
EXEL, ot O° ixOves amodes” Tots bev yap o Bios ev 
TO §1p®, [eT Ewpov 6° aet pévew aduvatov, wor 
dvayKn modas EXEL" tots 5° ixOdow €v 7@ dy p@ 
6 Bios, Kal 70 vdwp d€éxovrat, ov TOV cepa. Ta 
pev obv TTEpvyta Xpyoyra 7pos TO ve, ot b€ 
mO0€S AX PIGTOL. et 6 dpe elyov, ava.tp10t av 
qoav. opotws 5 exovaw ot dpvbes TpdmoVv Twa 
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The reason is that it does not bend its legs forwards 
and is not bow-legged. Why it is not bow-legged 
has been already explained before, namely, because 
its skin is hard and testaceous. For this reason it 
must lead off with all its legs and obliquely—obliquely 
because its bendings are oblique, and with all its legs, 
because otherwise those which were at rest would 
impede those which were moving. 

Flat-fish swim as one-eyed men walk ; for their 
nature is distorted. Web-footed birds swim with 
their feet. They are bipeds, because they take in 
breath and respire; they are web-footed, because 
they live in the water, for their feet being of this 
kind are of service to them in place of fins. They do 
not have their legs, as the other birds do, in the 
centre of the body, but placed rather towards the 
back: for since they are short-legged, their legs 
being set back are useful for swimming. This class 
of bird is short-lezged because nature has taken 
away from the length of their legs and added to their 
feet, and has given thickness instead of length to 
the legs and breadth to the feet ; for, being broad, 
they are more useful than if they were long, in order 
to force away the water when they are swimming. 

XVIII. It is for a good reason, too, that winged 
animals have feet, while fishes have none. ‘The 
former live on dry land and eannot always remain up 
in the air, and so necessarily have feet ; but fishes 
live in the water, and take in water and not air. 
Their fins, then, are useful for swimming, whereas 
feet would be useless. Also, if they had both feet 
and fins, they would be bloodless. Birds in a way 








4 rrarets 7: maxets PSUY. 
5S oD 
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tots tyOvow. Tots ev yap dpricw avw at mTépuyes 
elat, Tots d€ TTEpvyta SUO Ev TH Tpavet: KaL TOLS 
piev ev Tots v7TioLs ol modes, Tots b€ EV TE Tots 
bmTiows Kal eyyvs TOV mpavev TrEepvyea Tots 
Tetarous: Kat ol prev ovpom’ytov exovaw, ot 
ovpatov. 

a HTept dé TOV doTpaKodEepjv dropyaeev 
ay TS ts  Kunots, Kal ef pu exovot Se€vov Kal 
dpiaTepor, mode Kwobvrau daivovtat de KWov- 
jeva. 7 worep avarnpov det TeBevar may TO 
ToLoUTOV YEVOS, Kal kwetabac Opoiws olov et TIS 
amoKowpece Tov drow TO. oKedn, <n» worep 
1 doy Kal y) vUKTE pts" Kal yap TabTa TeTpamooa, 
Kakas 8 éotiv. ta 8’ doTpaKodepia KwetT ae pev, 
KwetTat b€ Tapa pvow: ov yap eoTe KWITUKG, aAn’ 
WS ev poveea Kal mpoorepukora KWyTUKE, ws d€ 
TOpEUTLKG poviua. Evouot Se davrAws Kal Of KapKLVoL 

‘ / 3 N 49F ? a“ 2 € / U 
7a dfua, ETEL EXOUOL YE. dm Aot 8 1 xmy* peetCwv 
yap Kal tayvpotépa 7 de€id, ws BovAoperwv de- 
wptoba Tav deEt@v Kal TOV apraTepav. 

Ta pév ody wept TOV popiwy, Tav 7 adAwy Kat 
TOV mrepl THY mopeiav TOV Cuwv Kal Tepl maoav 
TH KATGQ TOTOV jreraBoAny, TOUTOV Exel TOV TpOTrOV" 
TOUTUY d€ Suwptoperwy eyoperdov eat. GewpHjoar 


mept puyys. baceeaen 
7 a 1a. 


* j.e. a second pair of fins. 

> See 71.4. 527 b 35 ff., where land-snails, sea-snails, oysters 
and sea-urchins are given as examples. 

eee 1 1968-031. Pe, 697 bi. 

¢ These words can only refer to the De anima, which from 
its citation in the De generatione animalium, De partibus 
animalium, etc., must be regarded as an earlier work. This 
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resemble fishes. For birds have their wings in the 
upper part of their bodies, fishes have two fins in 
their fore-part ; birds have feet on their under-part, 
most fishes have fins? in their under-part and near 
their front fins ; also, birds have a tail, fishes a tail-fin. 

XIX. A question may be raised as to what is the 
movement of testaceans,® and where their movement 
begins if they have no right and Icft; for they 
obviously do move. Must all this class be regarded 
as maimed and as moving in the same way as an 
animal with feet if one were to cut off its legs, or as 
analogous to the seal and bat, which are quadrupeds 
but malformed? Now the testaceans move, but 
move in a way contrary to nature. They are not 
really mobile ; but if you regard them as sedentary 
and attached by growth, you find that they are 
capable of movement ; if you regard them as pro- 
eressing, you find that they are sedentary. 
~ Crabs show only a feeble differentiation of right 
and left, but they do show it. It can be seen in the 
claw; for the right claw is bigger and stronger, as 
though the left and right wished to be differentiated. 

So much for our discussion of the parts of animals 
and particularly those which have to do with progres- 
sion and all change from place to place. Now that 
these points have been settled, our next task is to 
consider soul.4 
has led some crities (¢.g. Brandis) to reiect the whole of this 
paragraph as a later addition. Such a paragraph, however, 
is a characteristic conclusion in Aristotle, and should not be 
rejected as a whole. It is quite possible that the words 
mepi wuxys are corrupt, and indeed the word Pux7js has been 
supplied by a later hand in Z, whereas the first hand had 
left a blank and bad written Cwyo (sic) in the margin, which 
would be a reference to the latter part of the group of treatises 
known as the Purva Naturalia. 
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Tne Index is to be regarded as supplementary to the Sum- 


mary on pages 12-18. 


Further references will sometimes be 


found in the notes on Terminology, pages 24-39. 
The numbers 3 to 50 refer to the pages of the Introduction. 
The numbers 39a to 97b (standing for 639a to 697b) refer 
to the pages and columns of the Berlin edition which arc 


printed at the top of each page of the Greek text. 


The lines 


are referred to in units of five lines ; thus 
40al =640a1-640a-4 
4£0b5 = 640b5-640b9. 
Sneh references include footnotes to the translation. 
f, ff = following section or sections. 
Under any heading, each entry is separated from the pre- 
ceding by a dash ( / ), unless it has the same page number. 


abdomen (abdominal cavi- 
ties) 50a10 

abomasum T4b15 | 76a10 

abscess 67b5 

‘“ abscession ” 39 / 90a5 

Acalephae 81a35 

Aesop 63a35 

allantois 93b25 

Amia 76b20 

analogy, difference by 4£b10 
| 45b5 

Anaxagoras 40b5 / 45a35 / 
T7as / 87a5 

animal 53b20 / 66a35 

antelope 63a10 

ants 30h25 / 78b15 / 83a5 

Aorta 52625 /66b25 67b15 ff 
[71b15 | 77a5 | 78al 


ape 89b30 
appendage 70a30 
Aquinas, St Thomas £2 
Areadia 78a15 
Aristotle, *‘ lantern ”’ of 

80a 
art S9b15 / 40425 
Ascidian 80a5 / Slal0, 25f 
ass 67a20 / Ssb20 

Sw inchiany + dsss0aAL0 

Astaci 83b25 if 


attributes, ‘‘essential’’ (or 
“ inseparable’) 438a25 | 
45b1 


auditory passages 57al5 


baekbone 51b30 / 52a10 / 
54b10 
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baekward-grazing oxen 50b25 / 65a25 / Téb10f | 
59al5 T8a5 | $5b35 fF 

Bacon, Francis 58b15 bloodless animals 22 / 23 / 

barn-door fowls 57b25 42b10 / 50b25 / 73a30 | 

bat 97b1 ff isavzair 


blowhole 59b15 / 97a15 fF 

boar 5lal 

Bonasus 63a10 

bone 52al ff / 53bS0 fF / 
54a30 ff / 66b15 

Boyle, R. 45a6 

brain 52a20 ff / 56a10 fF / 
58b1 / 73b10 / 86a5 

breast $8al0 ff 

breathing-machine 59a5 

bregma 53a35 

bronchial tubes 64a25 

bull 5lal / 68a35 

buttocks S9b5 ff 


Batos 95b25 / 96a25 / 97a5 

beak 59b1 fF } 
62a30 ff / 92b15 / 98al0f 

bear 58h] 

beautiful, the 45a25 

bee 48a5 / 50b25 / 61a20 | 
"8b10f / s2bl0 | S8ad, 
30 

beetle, see dung-bcetle 

belly 55al 

bending 54b5 / 838b], 30 / 
S7b25f / 89al10 / 93b1 

Bergson 3 

bile 49b30. See also gall 

birds -42b10° 7 babe. ‘15 
59b1 iT) 60aza / tb lott / 
76a30 / 91a20 / 92b1 fF / 
97b2¢ 


~~ 


caecal appendages 75a10 
caecal dilatation 75b5 
Calamary 54a20 / 78b3S0 / 
bison 6Sal0 79a15 / 85al0 ff, bI5 
bivalves 79b135 ff caniel 63al / 7-4a30 / 76625 / 
Black -Stes2425 77a35 | 88b20 / 89a30 


bladder 70b25 ff / 71b15,25/ | Canthari 82b25 
76a25 Carabi, caraboids 79a30f / 
“blend “3 PSr Te38: 4 39 | S3b25 fF 
50b295 / 52b25, 35 / 69a10 / | Carcini 83b25 if 
73h30 | s6al10 Caria 73a15 
blinking 57a35, b15f /91a20 | Carides 83b25 ff 
blood 4 /-£5b5 /47b1 (current | carnivorous animals 55al0 / 
of); SOE’ 7? als, b26 =} 61b5 / 62b1 / 93al / 97al 
50aS01F / 51lal0 / S56b1 / | Cartesian co-ordinates 20 
66b25 f / 67b15 fF / T8a5 cartilage 54625 / 55a30 
bloed-vessels 47b5 / 50a25f / | eatamenia 48aS0 / 89a10 
52bS0 /S1b1 /65b10f,25 / | cattle-flies 61a20 
66b25 | 67 b1S Causes 3/8 /11/21 / 94 | 
Great Blood-vessel 52625 / 39b10 fF / 40b5 / 41a25 | 


66b25: (OT bia df -TIbl/ 46a 10 

78al cavities 66b20 ff 
blooded animals 22/ 42b10/ | centipede 82a5, bl 
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Cephalopods 23 / 54a10 / 
78a25 ff, b25 ff / S4b5 fF 

Cercidas 73al5 

Cestreus 75al0 / 96a5 

Cetacea 69a5 / 97a15 ff 

Chaleis in Euboea 77al 

chamaeleon 92a20 

chance 40a30 / 41b20 / 45a20 

ciliary motion 84b20 

classification 18 / 20 / 42b5 ff / 
48b10 fF 

claws 62b1 / 88b30f / 84a15, 
vo 

cloven hoof 74a25 / and 
passaa 

cockchafer 52b15 

 colliquescence”’ 38 / 77a10 

colon 75b5, 15 

common functions to body 
and soul 9 / 43a35 

components in isolation 45a35 

“composition ” 4 / 46a10 ff 

composition of Aristotle's 
works 10 

** concoction ” 31 / 34 / 5Ua5 | 
51a20, b235 / 52u5.{ G5b35/ 
70a20, 25 /72al | T5al0f / 
F122 OT. 

connate pneuma 59b15 / 69al 

controlling part 73b10 / 
Sib1s ff / $2b1, 25 / S6al5 

Cook, As By asals 

cooling 56a20 / 62a15 | 
68b35 ff / 92a20 / 96b20 | 

copulation 89a5, 25 

Cordylus 95b25 

courre-feu 54a5 

crab 79a30 / 91b15 

Crex 95a20 

crocodile 60b25 f / 90b20 | 
91a15, b5 ff 

crop 74b20 ff / T8b30 f 

crow 62b5 
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Crustacea 23 / 54a1 / 57b30 | 
78a25 ff | 83b25 ff 

cuttlefish 54a20. See also 
Sepia 

Cuvier 44 / S4b15 

Cyprinoi 60b35 


Darwin 4 / 7 

deer 50b15 / 63a10,b10 / 64a1 
/ 67a20 | 77a30 | 88b25 

deforined animals 57a20 | 
60b25 / S4b1 / 95b1 

Democritus 40b30 f / 42a25 | 
65a30 

derivation of words 62b20 | 
72b30 

diaphragm 70a5 / 72b10 ff 

dichotomy 18 / 42bé5 ff 

differentiae 42b20 ff 

disadvantageous parts 48a15 / 
59a15 / 63a5 / 64a5 / 94a15 

Dissections 50a30 | 66a5 | 
6Osbs 

divers 59a5 

divine things 44b25 ff / 56a5 

* division of labour ”’ $3a20 / 
91b20 

dog 74a1 / 75a25 / 88a5, bl 

Indian dog 43b5 

dog-teeth 61b10 

dolphin 55a15 /69a5 , 
96b25 / 97al5 

duality of the body 56b30 | 
63a20 / 67b30 / 6Yb10 fF 

dung 75b30 

dung-beetle $2b25 

dwarf-like S6b1 ff / 89b25/ 


0525 


~~ 
id 


a3s | 


| dynamis 29 | 30-32 / 40a20 | 


46210, b15 ff / 47b5 / 55b10 


ears 57al0O ff 
earth 51a25 
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earthy matter 63b25 ff etc. 

editions of Aristotle’s De 
partibus 44-45 

Edwards, Milne 83a20 

eel 96al, b20 

eggs 65a35 / 84a20 / 92al5 

** Elements ”’ 30 / 42a20 / 
46a10, b5 / 47a10 / 48b10 

elephant 58b30 ff / 61a25 / 
63al | 82b30 / 88b5, 15 / 
92b15 

embryo 51b20 / 55al / 65b1 / 
66a20 / T1b5 | 76al5 

Empedocles 40a20, b5 / 
42a15 | 48a30 

Emys 71a30 

epiglottis 64b20 ff 

epipetron 81a20 

equivalents, law of organic 
55a25 

** excess and defect” (“‘ the 
more and less ’’) 19 / 44420, 
b15 / 49a30 / 55a30 | 
61b30 ff / 84a30 | 92b5 

excrement 63als5. See 
residue 

excretory organs 89a5 ff 

eye and eyelid 57a25 ff/ 
91220 

eyebrows 58b10 ff 

eyelashes 58a10 ff 


Fabricius 43 

fat 51a20 ff / 72al 

fear 50b25 / 67al5f / 79a25 | 
82b25 / 92a20 

feathers 92b10 

fibres 50b10, 30 

fin 85b15 / 95b25 fF 

Final Cause 21 / 39b15 ff / 
46b25 

fire 49a20 / 50a5 ff / 5205 

fishes 42b10 / 58al / 60b10 ff, 

546 


35f/62a5f /66b10 /75al ff 
76a25, b20 / 95b1 ff 

fishing-frog 95b10 / 96a25 

fishing-rod 93a20 

flea 83a30 

flesh £7a20 / 51b5 | 53b15 ff / 
60a5 f / 68a25 fF 

fly 61a20 | 78b15 / 82b10 | 
$3a30 

fluid and solid 32 / 46a15 

flux 52b30 

fontanel, anterior 53a35 

foot 82a35 ff / 85a10 ff / 
90a25 fF 

foreskin 57b1 

form (and matter) 9 / 11/257 
40a15, b20 / 41al5 

formation (process of) 27 / 
40a10 ff / 46a25 

funnel 79al 


gadflies 61a20 

gall and gall-bladder 5 / 
TOD1S fF 

gazelle 50b15 / 63a10, D25 

gills 59b15 / 96b1 ff / 97al5f 

gladius 54a20 

goat 73b30 / 74b5 / T6b35f / 
88b25 

Goethe 84b15 

good, the 39b20 / 59b30 / 
70b20 

‘* good life’? 56a5 

‘“ goodness ”’ (arete) 42430 

goosefish 95b10 / 96a25 

grasshopper 82al5f 

grease 51a25 

Great Blood-vessel, see under 
blood-vessels 

Grosseteste, Richard 41 

gut 74a10 / 75a30f 


haematoporphyria 68b5 
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haemorrhage 68b15 

hair 5Sali ff 

hand 87a5 ff, b1 ff / 90a30 

hare 67a20 / 69b30 / 76a15 

llarun-al-Rashid 40 

Harvey, William 43 / 44 

hawk 70b] 

head 56a10 ff / 58b1 / 86a5 ff 

hearing 56b10 

heart 47a25 / 53b5 / 54b10 / 
56a25 | 65a10, blot | 
%a20f | 73b10 / T7bI | 
7Sb1 / 86a1l5 / 96b15 

heat 53b5 / 96b15 / and 
passim 

hepatopancreas, see meécon 

Hteracleitus 45a15 

Heracleotic crabs 84a10 

Herodotus 59a15 

Ilippocrates 30 / 31 / 37 / 
40b15 / 48al / 50b20 / 
85b5 / 86b25 

Llistoria Animalium 46a5 | 
30430 | 60b1 | T4b15 | 
sOal / S4b5 / S$9al5 | 
96b15 

Llolothuria 8lal3 

Hlomer 73a15 

hoof 90a3 ff 

horned animals 73b30 

horns 62b20 ff 

horse 63a1 / 66b15 / 88b20, 


30 

hot, the 50a5 ff 

hot and eold 41b15 / 46a15 / 
48a20 ff 

hucklebone 51a30 / 54b20 / 
90a10 ff 

hyaena 67a20 


‘idly * (‘S Nature does no- 
thing idly’) 61b20 / 91b1 / 
94a15 | 95b15 





immortality 37 

‘“ Indian ass” 63a15f 

ink 79al ff / 81b25 

Insects 23 / 54a25 | 57b35 | 
59b15 / 78b10 / 82al ff 

instruments, instrumental 
parts 30 /45b15, 25 /46b25 
/ 47al ff, b20 / 87a5 ff 

intelligence 48al1 / 50b20 | 
72a30 / 86a25 f / 87a5 

intermediate creatures 23 | 
69al0 / 81al0, b10 | 
S9b30 / 97al5 fF 

** internal finality ’ 3 

intestines 50a15 / 74a10 fF / 
wool st fT pOLO 


irrigation 68al10 f 


ischinm 95al ff 


jaws 91aQ25 ff 


jejunum T5d25 fF 
joints 54b15. See also 
bending 


Nerkidas 73al5 

Kestreus 75a10 / 96a5 
kidney 70a15, b20 / 71a25 ff 
kite 7Ob1 

Knides 81a35 

Ktesias 638a15 


‘ lantern of Aristotle ’ S0a5 


| ard 51a20 ff, b25 / 72a5 
| layrnx 64a15 ff 
| iaughter 73al ff 


bee. Fl Det 2 10 

|_eonardo da Vinci 65b5 

leopard 67a20 / 88a5 

Lesbos 80b] 

life 55b35 / 78b1 

limpet 79b25 / 80a20 

lion 51b35 / 55a10 / 58a30 | 

86a20 / $88a5, bl / 89a50 
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lips 59b20 

liver 66025 ff / 69b25 ff / 
73b15 ff / T77al5, 35 f, b3S 

lizard 76a25 / 91a5 ff 

“lizards ”’ (catpar, plaited 
tubes) 85b5 

lobster 54a30 

locust 83a30 

logos 26f/ 
42320 | 46b1 
78a35 | 9S5b15 

Lophius piscatorius 95b10 

lumen 71b1 

lung 64a20 f / 65a15 / 6Sb30 ff 

lynx 89a30 


39b15 / 40a30 / 
{ 49b25, 


Maia 84a10 

mamunae $s8al5 ff 

Man d4al | #5b25.) 53a25 ff / 
56a5 / 58al5, bl / 59630 / 
60a10 Tf J Glbs -/-62b15: f 
66b5 / 69a26, bS i T1b1 | 
73a, oe | 76b30 / 56a25 tT / 
88b30 | S89b5 ff | 90a25 | 
95a5 

marrow 51b20 ff 

marten 67a20 

matter and form 9 / 35 / 36 

mecon T9b1O / S0a20 

melanin 34 

Melolontha §2b15 

membrane 73b1 ff /77b15,33/ 
82b15 / 83b20 / 91a20 

pasa as! 50a25 / 76b10 / 

TTOSS4 

Netiedtion 73al5 

metre 60a5 

mice 67a20 / 76b30 

Michael Scot 40 ff / 46-47 

migrants 94a5 

milk 76al0f / 88bl 

moderation 52b15 

Moerbeke, William of 42 
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moon, full S0a30 

mouth 50a10 ff / 62a15 ff 
96b20 ff 

Murex 61a20 

mussel 79b25 / 83b15 

mytis 79a5 / 81b20 ff 


nails 87b20 / 90b5 

Natural science 39a10 / 40a 

‘** Natural Selection ”’ +4 

Nature 39b15 / 41a25, b1lOff, 
42a15 / and passim 

Naxos 77al 

Necessity 21 / 39b20ff / 
49al ff, 30ff / 45b30 / 
46b25 {| 51a15 / 63b20 } 
70a30, b20 /72b30 /77al5, 
b20 / 78al /79a25 /82b25 | 
85b15 / 92a1 / 94b5 

neck 64a10 | 56a5 ff /92b20 ff 

Nerites 79b20 

nictitating membrane 57a30 

‘non-uniform ” parts 238-30 / 
464020, bs, 30.) 47a25 | 
Sobvod 

nostrils Ssb25 ff 

nutriment (** ultimate ’’) 
50a30 / Slals/ 7545, 15 

nutrition 47a25 / 50a35 


octopus 52b25 / 54a20 / 
bOO25:/ 9aod fj Soa, loft 

oesophagus 50a15 / 64a15 ff / 
74a10, b20 / 86a20 | 
9lal 

omasum 7T4b15 / T6al0f 

omentum 76b10 / 77b15 

operculum 79b15 

opposites, division by 43a3 

orifice Sla25 

Oryx 63a20 

os sepiae 54a20 

Ostreae SOb20 
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ostrich 58a10 / 95al5 / 
9Tb10 fF 

"Oran SURO. DIT 

ox 66b15 / T1b5 / 88b25 
6 

oyster 80b5, 20 / 81b10 


Parmenides 48425 

Parnassus 81a20 

parrot-fish 62a5 / 75al 

“part”? 28-30 / 51b25 / 64a5 / 
90a5 | 

passages 50a15 / 56b15 | 
7ibl, 10 ff / 78a10 

“pen” of Calamary 54a20 

penis 89a20 f 

perfect ’’ animals 55b30/ 
66a25 / 82a30 

philosophers, early 40b5 / 
Ala5 ff | 47a10 

‘‘ philosophical treatises ”’ 
42a5 

phlegm 53al1 | 77b5 

pigeon 7Ob1 

plants 50a20 / 55b30 / 78 al0 / 
Sial5 ff / 82b30 / 83b15 | 
86b30 

Plato 30 / 49b5 / 45a35 / 
51b20 | 69al5 | 76b25 

pneuma, connate 59b15 | 
69al 

‘‘ potentiality? 42a1 / 47a5 | 
49b1ff | 67b20 | 68a30 

“pounce ”’ (of cuttlefish) 
54a20 

privative terms, privation 
42620 fF | 49a15 

proboscis 78b10 / 79a5 / 
85a30, b10 

Protagoras 42a25 

purpose 45a20 / Slals | 
63b20 / 70b20 / 77al5 | 
78a15 / 92a] 


Purpura 61a20 / 79b15f 
Pyrrha, strait of SOb1 
Pythagoreans 70b20 


rainogal 

razor-fishes 83b15 

** realization ’’ 35 ff 

relative size of parts 65b5 

rennet 76a5 ff 

residue 29 / 32-34 / 47b25 | 
50a20 / 70b25 / Tlas | 
74al5 / 75b104F | 76a30 | 
77al0f, 25 | $1a30 

respiration 5 / 42a30 / 62a15 / 
Otb1 / 65alS5 

reticulum TADS | 76a5 

Rhiné 97a5 

rhinoceros 63al5 

ribs 55al 

Risus Sardonicus 73al0 

rot 72a30 fF 

rumen TAB1LS 

rumination, ruminants 74b5 / 
T5alf 


St-Iilaire, J. Barthélemy- 44/ 
405 

St-Hilaire, G. S4b15 

saw-teeth 6Ib15 / 62a5 

scales 91al5 

scallops 79b25 / 80b20 | 
83b15 

Scarus 62a5 / 75a1 

scorpion 83al0 

sea-anemone 81a35 

sea-cucumber 81al15 

sea-lung 8lal5 

sea-nettle 81a35 

sea-sickness 64b10 

sea-snail 78b20 / T9b5 

sea-squirt 81a10 

sea-urchin 79b25 f / 80a1 ff, 30, 
b1 ff / 83b10 
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seal 57a20 / 71b5 / 76b25 | 
9Tblf 

seed 41b25 / 89a5f 

Selachia 4 / 55a20, 25, 35 / 
76b1 / 95b5 / 96b1 fF / 97a5 

self-defence 55b5 / 62b25 ete. 

semen 51b10, 20 / 89a5f 

sensation 47al ff / 48al / 
50b25 /51a10, b1 / 53b20/ 
56al, 15 / 66a35 / 72b30 | 
Sial5 ff 

sense, “‘ general ’’ 86a30 

sense-organs 47a5 / 56b25 

senses 56a25 ff / 86a10 

Sepia 54a20 / 7Sb25 / 79a5 fF / 
85a10 ff 

septum 81aS0 

serpents 60b5 / 76a25, b20 / 
90b15 fF / 91b25 fF / 96a5 | 
97a10 

serum 5lal5 / 53al 

Shakespeare 33 / 34 

sheep 71b5 / 72a25 ff / 
760b35 f 

sheep-rot 72a30 ff 

sinews 66b10 / 96b5 

Siphae 96a5 

sleep 53a 10 

smell 59b15 

Smyraena 96a5 

snake 91al5 

Socrates 42a25 

solid and fluid 47a20, b10 / 
48b1 / 49b10 ff 

solidification 49a30 / 5lal0 

Soul 9 / 34-37 / 38 / 41als ff / 
50b25 {-52b51 / 67620 | 
72b15 | 76b25 | TSbl | 
86b25 / 92a20 

sounds 60al f 

speech 59b30 ff / 60a20/ 
61b15 / 64b1 / 73a20 

spider-crab 84a10 
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73b30 | 


spiral shells 79h10 

spit-and-lampstand 83a25 

spleen 66a25 / 69b25 ff / 
70a30 ff, b30 

sponge 81al0f 

spontaneous production 
40a30 

spurs 94a10 

starfish 81b5 f 

sterility 51b10 

sting 61a15, 25 / 82a10, b30 ff 

stomach 74a5 ff / 80b25 fF / 
89b35 

stone 67b1 

substratum 49a15f 

suckers 85b10 

suet 51a20 ff, b25 / ee 

sutures 53a35 / 58b1 / 67a5 

sweat 68b1 

swine 63a5 i 88bl1, 10 ete. 

symmetria 52b35 | 86a10 

systoichia, 7Ob2U0 


tail 58a30 / 84al / 89b1 ff / 
95b5 f 

talons 94a15 

taste 56b35 / 60a20 / 61a5 | 
90b25 fF 

Taylor; Prot. Ay i. 20 

teeth 55b5 / 61a30 ff / 78b15 | 
80b25 

teleology 3 /48a15 / 59a15 / 
63a10 / 94a20 

tentacles 85b1 f 

Testacea 23 / 54a1 /78b10, 20 
/ 79b1 ff / 83b1 ff 

testicles 95a25 / 97a10 

text and manuscripts of De 
partibus 45 ff 

theoretical sciences 40a 

Thompson, Prof. D’Arcy 10 / 
19 / 20 / 44020 

Tipha 96a5 
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tissues 4+ 

toad 73b30 

Toledo 40 / 41 

tongue 59b35 fF / 78b5 fF / 
90b20 fF 

torpedo-fish 95b5 / 96a25 f 

tortoise 54a5 / Tlal5f / 
73h30 / 76a30 | 9Lal5 

touch 47 / 53b20 / 56a35 

Transformations, theory of 
19 / 20 

translations of Aristotle’s 
works 39-43 / 44-45 

transmigration 36 

troglodytes 69b5 / 84a5 

Trygon 95b5, 25 

iube-feet 81a5 

turtle 54a5 

tusks 5510 


umbilical cord 98b25 

umbilicus 93b20 

‘uniform ’’ parts 
40b20 / 46a20, b5, 
47a25, b10 

upright posture 53a30 / 56a10 
{ 58a20 / 62b20 / 69b5 / 
86a25 ff / 8ia5 | S9b10 ff / 
90a25 | 95a ff 

ureters T1b15 


98-30 | 
30] 


vaporization 52b25 / 72b15 

variations in “‘ parts” 47b25 ff 
/ 7T3b10 fF 

ventilation 53b1 

vermiform appendix 75a15 

vertebrae 51b30 / 54b15 / 
86a20 

Vertebrates and Inverte- 
brates 45b10 

viper 76b1f 

viscera 47a30 / 65a25 ff / 
73b10 ff 

Vivipara 55a5, b10 / 6 
73b15 | 74a25 | 85b: 


Z, @ 


wasp 83a5 

whale 69a5 / 97a15 ff 
whelk 79b15£ / 8Sb10 
windpipe 64435 ff / s6al3 
wing (of birds) 93bL fF 
wing (of insects) 82b5 ff 
wolf 86220 / 88a5 
woodpecker 62b5 
wryneck 95a20 


xanthopterine 34 
Zeus hoplosmios 73al5 


zoological works of Aris- 
totle 8 
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MOVEMENT AND 


PROGRESSION OF ANIMALS 


NOTE: 


Gra—99b = 69Sa-699b 


00a-14b =700a-7 I 4b. 


The matter contained in lines 1-5, 5-10 etc. is treated as a 
section, and each section is referred to by the number of its 
first line: e.g. 98al refers to anything contained in page 
698a lines I-4, and 13b10 to anything contained in page 


713b lines 10-14. 


action, the result of the prac- | 


tical syllogism 01a?2?2 ff 

active ){ passive 02b10 / 
05a20 

alteration, causes of O1b15 

animals passim 

appetite 00b10 

arms, movement of, in run- 
ning 05al5 

athletes, use of weights in 
jumping by 05al15 

Atlas, the fable of 99a25, bl 


back )( front, of animals 
05a25, b10 

bat 14b10 

bees 10a10 

beetles 10a10 

bending, as a means of 
motion 07b5 / O8b20 ff / 
O9b1; concave and convex 
2b. 103; of legs in walking 

Dow 


by man 11a25 ff, by quad- 
rupeds 7b. b10, by birds 
12b20 

bipeds 04210, 15 / 06a25, 
b1 ff / 10b5 / 12b30 

birds 09b203; are _ bipeds 
06a25; standing position 
of 10b15 ff; compared with 
fishes 14a20 ff; birds with 
talons the swiftest flyers 
10a25; web-footed birds, 
l4a5 

bloodless animals, progres- 
sion of 12b20 ff; struc- 
ture of 7b. 30; can have 
more than four feet 08a15; 
can live though divided in 
parts 07a30 

boat, illustration from a 
98b20 

bones O1b5 

Boreas 98b25 
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bronze, horses in 10b20 


caterpillars, 05b25 / 09a30 

children, their difficulty in 
walking 10b10 

cockchafer 10a10 

conger-eels 08al 

crabs 12b10 / 14b15; curious 
structure of 18b10 ff 

crawling 09a5, 25 

crocodile 13a15, b15 

eupids, pictures of winged 
llal 


De anima, referred to OOb5 / 
14b20 

De partibus animalium, re- 
ferred to 98al 

desire, as a cause of motion 
00b15 /Olal / 03a5; absent 
in involuntary movements 
03b10 

diagonal movement of the 
legs 04b1 / 12a20, bd 

dimensions of animals 04b15 / 
05a25 


earth, immobility of the 
99230, b5 ff 

earthworms 05b25 

eels O8al ff / 09b10 

elbow 12a10; elbow-joint 
98b1 / 02a25 

elephant 09a10 / 12a10 


feet, even number of, in all 
animals 04a15 / 08a20 ff 

fiery element 03a20 

fire, movement of 99b25 / 
00a10 

fishes 09b30 / 13b5; com- 
pared with birds 14420 ff 

flat-fish O9b10 / 14a5 





flying 98a5, b15 / 09b5 

** foot,’ defined 06a30 

footless animals O4a10 | 
05b20 / 06b1; movement 
of O7b5 / 09a25 

fore-arm $8b1 / 02a25 

fowls, domestic 10a5 


geometrical illustrations 
98al0 / 02b25 / 03b25 

good, the, as a cause of move- 
ment 00b25; real )( appar- 
ent good, /b. 


hand 02a30 ff 

heart 03a10 / 03b5, 20 

heavens, movenient of the 
99al10 

heron 10a10 

hips 98b5 / 09a10 / 11a3; of 
birds 10b20, of man 7@., 

Historia animalium, referred 
to 04b10 

Homer, quoted (Od. viii, 20- 
22) 99h35 

hopping 05b30 

horses, of bronze 10b20, in 
religious processions 12a30 


‘* impossible,” meaning of 
99b15 

imagination O0b10 / OLb15 / 
02a15 / 03b10 ff 

inferior ){ superior parts 
04b20 / 05a25 / O6b1 fF / 
O7ad 

insects 09b30 / 10a5 ff / 13a] 

intellect OOb10 


joints 98a15 / 02a20 / 03a10 | 
05a15; of elbow 98b1 
jumping 05a5, 15 / 08a20 | 
O09b5 
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knee 9SbI 


lampreys 08al 

leeches 09a3 

left )( right 05a25, b15 ff; 
left and right sides of 
the body, similar 02b10; 
weights carried on left 
shoulder 05b30 ; why men 
step off with the left foot 
06a5 

legs, the 98b5 / 10b10 ; posi- 
tion of, in) movement 
O9bI15 tf: of man, bent in 
convex direction 0-4a15, of 
birds, in a coneave direc- 
tion 7b. 20; four ways of 
bending the legs I2al: 
transference of weight from 
one leg to another Ilal0; 
of polypods 13b25 ff; 
necessary to birds 09b20 ; 
used to direct — flight 
10a15 

lizards 13h15 

lobster 13b20 ff 


man, the only erect animal 
10b10; right-handed 06a20: 
why a biped 04a15; why 
not winged Ilal; his 
action in walking O7b15 ; 
bends his legs in a convex 
direction O04a15 

marionettes, illustration from 
Olb1 

Metaphysics, referred to 
O0O0b5 

mice 98b15 

molluses 06a30 

moon 99b15 

motion, movement, 
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of the 


universe 98b10, of the 
heavens 99al10, b10, of 
animate things 00b10, of 
inanimate things O0Ob10, 
of the soul OOb1, of red- 
blooded footless animals 
O7b5; various kinds of 
movement 98a5 / O5al ff; 
cause of movementOObI15 ff; 
where situated 02a20, b5 ff: 
origin of movement 98al15, 
bl  / O1b30 / O6bI5; 
points at which movement 
takes place 04a10 /O7al5 ff, 
b5 ff / 09b20; movement 
begins on the right side 
05b30 / O6b15; movement 
implies something at rest 
outside 99b30 / 02a25; 
movement of one part 
necessitates rest of another 
part 98al5, bl ff / 00a5: 
movement by bending 
OSb20 ff / O9b1 / las; 
voluntary ){ involuntary 
movement 03b5; diagonal 
movement of the legs 
04b1 / 12a20, b5; move- 
ment in Jumping, running, 
and walking 05a5 ff 

mover, the prime 00b5, 
moves without being itself 
moved 98a5 / 00b35, is 
eternal 0Ob3 

mullet 08al 


nature, creates nothing with- 
out a purpose O4b15 / 
08al0, creates nothing un- 
natural llad 

nutrition, of plants 06b5, of 
plants and animals com- 
pared 03b5 
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opposite parts of the body 
move simultaneously 02b10 

oviparous quadrupeds O-+4b1 / 
ISal5 


passive )( active 02a10 / 
05a20 

peacock 10a5, 20 

Physics, reference to (258b49) 
95a 10 

plants, nutrition of 06b5, lack 
movement 76., compared 
with animals 05b5, superior 
and inferior parts of 05a25, 
bl ff 

points at which movement 
takes place 04a10 /O7a15 ff, 
b5 fF / 09b20 

poles, the 99a20 ff 

polypods 04a10 / 06a30, b5 / 
OSb1 / 12b10 / 13a25, b15 

porphyrio (a bird) 10a10 

procession, religious 12a30 

purple-fish 06a15 

purpose OOb10 / Olas, in 
nature OLb15 / 08a10 


quadrupeds O4a10 ff / 06a30 / 
O7b15; bending of the legs 
of quadrupeds in walking 
11b10; oviparous quad- 
rupeds O04b1 


ray (fish) O9b15 

red-blooded animals 11a5, 
move at four points 04410 / 
OTal5, b5 / O9b20, cannot 
live if divided into paris 
O7a25 

resistance of earth, air or sea 
necessary to movement 
98b15 

rest )( motion 98b5 


right )C left: -05a25,. bl / 
06b25 / O7a5; movement 
originates on the right side 
05b30 /06b15; right side 
superior to left 06a20, 
b10; right limbs used in 
defence 06a5 

roots of plants 05b5 

rudder, slight movement of, 
changes direction of boat 
O1b25 


scolopendrae 07a30 / O8b5 

seal 14b10 

sensation 01a35, cause of 
alteration O1b15 3; origin 
of sensation situated in the 
centre of the body 02b20 

sense-perception, in animals 
O5b10; objects of 98a10 

sexnal organs O3b5, 20 

shin 98b1 

shonlder 98 bl / 09a10 / Ila / 
12a10 

sinews O1Lb5 

Siphae 08a5 

snakes 05b25 /09a25, move- 
ment of O7b20 ff, why 
footless 08a5 ff 

soul, movement of the 90b1, 
central position of 03a35, 
as origin of movement 
02b1 fF / 08al 

spine 02b20 

spirit, innate, in animals 
03al10 ff 

stromboid testaceans 06a10, 
bl 

superior )( inferior parts 
0.4b20 /05a25 /O6b1 ff/ O7a5 

swimming 98a5, b15 / O9b5 

syllogism, the practical 
Olal0 ff 
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tail, used as a rudder 10al 

talons, birds with, the swiftest 
flyers 10a25 

testaceans 06a10, bl / 14b5 

thighs 12a15, of birds 12b30 

Tityos 98b25 

tortoise 13a15 

toy-carriage, illustration from 
O1b1 

trumpet-shell 06a15 


universe, movement of the 
98b10 


viviparous quadrupeds 04a20 
voluntary )( involuntary 
movement 03b5 


walking 05a5 

wasps 10a10 

water-fowl 10a10 

web-footed birds 14a5 

weights, used by athletes 
when jumping  05al5, 
earried on left shoulder 
05b3 

wings 05b20 / 06a25 / 09b5, 
30; of birds, necessary for 
walking 09b20, and for 
standing 10b30, serve as 
front legs 12b20; of cupids, 
useless llal; of insects 
10al15; grow obliquely 
13a5 

wrestling-school 09b10 

wrist O2b1 
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Cicero: Pro Mirowr, Ix Pisonem, Pro Scauro, Pro 
Forte1o, Pro Rasirio Postumo, Pro Marce.tto, Pro 
Licario, Pro Rece Deriotaro. N.H. Watts. 

Cicrro: Pro Quinctrio, Pro Roscio AMERINO, Pro Roscio 
Comorepo, Contra Ruttum. J. H. Freese. 

Cicero: Pro Sestio, In Vatinium. R. Gardner. 

[Cicero]: Ruerorica ap Herennium. H. eas 

Cicero: Tuscutan Disputations. J. E. Kin 

Cicero: VerRRiIne Orations. L. H.G. Geen sil 2 Vols. 

Craupian. M. Platnauer. 2 Vols. 

Cotumetta: De Re Rustica; De Argorisus. H. B. Ash, 
E. S. Forster, E. Heffner. 3 Vols. 

Curtius, Q.: History or ALEXANDER. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. 

FLorus. E.S. Forster; and Cornetius Nepos. J.C. Rolfe. 

Frontinus: STRATAGEMS aND Aaquepucts. C. E. Bennett 
and M. B. McElwain. 

Fronto: Corresponpence. C. R. Haines. 2 Vols. 

Gevuus. J. C. Rolfe. 3 Vols. 

Horace: Opes anp Epopgs. C. E. Bennett. 

Horace: Satires, Episrtes, Ans Porrica. H. R. Fairclough. 

JeRoME: Sevecr Lerrers. F. A. Wright 

Juvenal anv Persius. G. G. Ramsay. 
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Livy. B. O. Foster, F. G. Moore, Evan T. Sage, A. G 
Schlesinger and R. M. Geer (General Index). 14 Vols. 

Lucan. J. D. Duff. 

Lucretius. W.H. D. Rouse. 

MartiaL. W.C. A. Ker. 2 Vols. 

Miwor Latin Poets: from Pusuirtius Syrvus to Rutitius 
Namatianus, including Grartius, Cacpurnius Sicuwvs, 
NemeEsianus, Avianus, with ‘ Aetna,’’ ‘* Phoenix’ and 
other poems. J. Wight Duff and Arnold M. Duff. 

Ovip: Tue Art or Love anv oTHER Poems. J. H. Mozley. 

Ovip: Fasti. Sir James G. Frazer. 

Ovip: Herorpes anp Amores. Grant Showerman. 

Ovip: Metrasorpnuoses. F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. 

Ovip: Tristra anp Ex Ponto. A. L. Wheeler. 

Petronius. M. Heseltine; Seneca: ApocoLocyrwyrosrs, 
W.H. D. Rouse. 

Piautrus. Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. 

Pury: Lerrers. Melmoth’s translation revised by 
W. M. L. Hutchinson. 2 Vols. 

Puiny: Natrurat History. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V and IX. 
H. Rackham. Vols. VI and VII. W. H. S. Jones. 

Propertius. H. E. Butler. 

Prupentius. H.J. Thomson. 2 Vols. 

QurxtTitian. H. E. Butler. 4 Vols. 

Kemarns oF Oxpv Latin. E. H. Warmington. 4 Vols, 
Vol. I (Ennius and Caecilius). Vol. II (Livius, Naevius, 
Pacuvius, Accius). Vol. III (Lucilius, Laws of the XII 
Tables). Vol. IV (Archaic Inscriptions). 

Sattust. J.C. Rolfe. 

Scriprores Histrorrae Aucustar. D. Magie. 3 Vols. 

Seneca: Apocotocynrtosis. Cf. Petronrus. 

Seneca: Episrutare Moraes. R. M. Gummere. 8 Vols. 

Seneca: Morar Essays. J. W. Basore. 3 Vols. 

Seneca: Tracepres. F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. 

Siponrus: Poems anp Letrers. W. B. Anderson. 2 Vols. 

Siuius [rauicus. J. D. Duff. 2 Vols. 

Statius. J. H. Mozley. 2 Vols. 

Sureronius. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. 

Tacitus: Diatoeus. Sir Wm. Peterson; and Aaricota 
anp Germania. Maurice Hutton. 

Tacirus: Huistorres awp Awnats. C. H. Moore and J. 
Jackson. 4 Vols. 
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Terence. John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. 

TERTULLIAN: APOLOGIA AND De Specracutis. T. R. Glover; 
Muinucrus Ferrx. G. H. Rendall. 

Vaxerius Fiaccus. J. H. Mozley. 

Varro: De Lincua Latina. R.G. Kent. 2 Vols. 

VeLLEIUs PatercuLus anpD Res GestaE Divi AvuoustTi. 
F. W. Shipley. 

Vireit. H.R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. 

Vitruvius: De Arcuitecrura. F Granger. 2 Vols. 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Acnittes Tatius. S. Gaselee. (2nd Imp.) 

AELIAN: Own THE Nature or Animas. A. F. Scholfield. 
SV olse -¥ ols.l-and: LT. 

AENxeEas Tacticus, ASCLEPIODOTUS AND OnasanDeER. The 
Illinois Greek Club. 

Agrscuines. C. D. Adams. 

ArscuyLus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. 

ALCIPHRON, AFLIAN AND PniLtostratus: Letters. A. R. 
Benner and F. HH. Fobes. 

ApoLLoporus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. 

Apo.titonius Ruopius. R. C. Seaton. 

Tue Apostotic Fatuers. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. 

Apptan s Roman History. Horace White. 4 Vols. 

Aratus. Cf. CaALLIMACHUS. 

AristopHanes. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. Verse 
trans. 

ARISTOTLE: ART OF Rueroric. J. H. Freese. 

ARISTOTLE: ATHENIAN CownstTiTuTION, Eupemi1an Eruics, 
Viraturs anp Vices. H. Rackham. 

ARISTOTLE: GENERATION OF ANIMALS. A. L. Peck. 

ARISTOTLE: Metapnysics. H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: MeEtgEorotocica. H. D. P. Lee. 

ARIsToTLE: Minor Works. W. S. Hett. ‘‘ On Colours,” 
‘On Things Heard,” ‘* Physiognomics,”’ ‘* On Plants,” 
“On Marvellous Things Heard,” ** Mechanical Problems,”’ 
“On Indivisible Lines,’ ‘ Situations and Names of 
Winds,” ** On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.” 

ARISTOTLE: NicoMACHEAN Etuics. H. Rackham. 
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ARISTOTLE: QOrcoxomMicA AND Macxra Moratuia. G. G 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. IT.) 

ARISTOTLE: Ow THE Heaveys. W. K. C. Guthrie. 

AnisroTLeE: On tne Sour, Parva Naturatra, Oy Breatu. 
W. S. Hett. 

ARISTOTLE: OrnGanoxn—Tie Catsecorirs. Own IntTERPRETA- 
tion. H. P. Cooke; Prior Anatytics. H. Tredennick. 

ARISTOTLE: OnGanon—Posterior Anatytics. I}. Treden- 
nick; Topics. E. S. Forster. 

ARISTOTLE : OnGANON—SOPHISTICAL REFUTATIONS. COMING- 
TO-BE AND Passinc-away. E.S. Forster. On tHe Cosmos. 
D. J. Furley. 

ARISTOTLE: Parts or Antmats. A. I, Peck: Mortrron ann 
PrRoGREssion oF Animas. FE. S. Forster. 

ARISTOTLE: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 
ford. 2 Vols. 

ARIsToTLE: Portics; Loncinus on tHE Suspume WW, 
Hamilion Fyfe; Demetrius on Sty_r. W. Rhys Roberts. 

ARISTOTLE: Pourrtics. HH. Raekham. 

ARISTOTLE: Prospiems. W. S. Hett. 2 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: RuetoricA AD ALExanpnum. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. IT.) 

ArnrRIAN: Hisrory or ALEXANDER AND Inpica. Rev. E. 

-Hliffe Robson. 2 Vols. 

AtTUENAEUS: DerprosopnistaE. C. B. Gullick. 7 Vols. 

St. Basiz: Letrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

Cartimacius:: Fracsrexts,. C. A. Erypanis. 

Cartitrimacuus: ITlymyxs axnp Epiarams, ann Lycornron. 
NM. Nlair’e: Anaruse G. Re Sai: 

Crement oF ALEXANDRIA. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

Cottutnus. Cf. Oppran. 

JAPIINIS AND Cutog. Cf. Lonaus. 

DemostHeNes I: Otnyntuacs, Puitirepics ann MrInor 
Orations: I-X VII] anp XX. J. H. Vince. 

DemostHents II: DE Corona ann De Fatsa LEGATIONE. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

Demostnenes THI]: Merroras, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES, 
TimocrateEs, ARISTOGEITON. J. H. Vince. 

DemosturnEs IV-VI: Private Orations AND IN NEAERAM. 
A. T. Murray. 

DemostHEeNES VII: Funrernat Sprercn, Erotic Essay, 
Exorpia anp Letters. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 
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Dio Cassius: Roman History. E.Cary. 9 Vols. 

Dio Curysostom. 5 Vols. Vols. ] and I]. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. LI]. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. 1V 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. 

Dioporvs Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vols. IX and X. Russel M. 
Geer. Vol. Xl. F. R. Walton. 

Diocenrs Lagertius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

Dionysius oF Haricarnasstus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. 

Epictetus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

Evnriripes. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. Verse trans. 

Eusepius: EcciesrasticaL History. SKirsopp Lake and 
J... 1a, Oulton,.2- Vols, 

Gaten: On toe Natura Facuttirs, A. J. Brock. 

Tue Greek AxtHoLtocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. 

THe Greek Bucoric Poets (Trueocritus, Brox, Moscmus). 
J. M. Edmonds. 

Greek Evecy axp JamBus WITH THE ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. 

Greek MatuematicaL Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 

Heropes. Cf. Tueorpnrastrus: CiARACTERS. 

Heropotus. A.D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

Hrsiop ax» THE Homeric Hyruxs. H. G. Evelyn White. 

HippocrRaTEs AND THE FraGMents oF Herac teitus. W.H.S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

Fiomen: Jptap. A. ‘, Narray.,. 2 Vols. 

Homer: Onyssey. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

[saris 16.5. Forster: 

Isocrates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 83 Vols. 

St. Jous Damascene: BartaamM anp Toasapnu. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

Josepnus. If. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I-VU. 

Juttax. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

Loxecus: Dapuxis axp Cutior. Thornley’s translation 
nenuce by J. M. Edmonds; and Partnenrius. S. Gase- 
ee, 

Lucian. A.M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. 

Lycopproy. Cf. CaLLimacnus. 

Lyra Grarca J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. 

Lysias. W.R. M. Lamb. 
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Manetno. W.G. Waddell; Protemy: Trerrapriezos. F, B. 
Lobbins. 

Mancus Auretius. C. I. Haines. 

Mrnanpber. F, G. Allinson. 

Mixor Artic Orators. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J. O:-Burtt 

Nonnos: Dironysraca. W.H.D. Rouse. 83 Vols. 

Oppran, CoLiuttivs, Trypuioporus. A. W. Mair. 

Papyri. Now-Literary Sevections. A. S. Hunt and C. C, 
Edgar. 2 Vols, Literary Serecrioxs (Poetry). D. L. 
Page. 

Partuentus, Cf. Loneus. 

Pausan3ras: Description oF Greece. W. EE. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R, E. Wycherley. 

Princo,’ - 10° Vols; Volsc 1-V.. 1H Colson and. Kev. -G. 1. 
Whitaker; Vols. WI-[A, F. U1. Colson. 

Two Supplementary Vols. Translation only from an 
Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus, 

PuiLostratrus: THe Lire or Apotionius oF Tyrana. F.C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 

Pritostratus: Imacrnes; Cattistratus: Descriprions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Pritosrratus ann FEunapius: Livres or tue Sopnists. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

Pixnpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Prato I: Eurnyrnro, Apotoey, Criro, Puarpo, Puarprus. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Prato II]: THeareterus anp Soruist. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato Jif: Sratresman, Puitesus. ff. N. Fowler: Ion. 
NV ee le ami: 

Purato IV: Lacnes, Protracoras, Meno, Eurnypemus. 
WU Ale amb: 

Prato V: Lysis, Sywrosium, Goreias. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato VI: Cratryitus, Parmenrpes, Greater Hrprtas, 
Lesser Hippetas. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato VII: Tisarvs, Crirtas, Criropno, MENEXxENus, Ept- 
stuLAE. Rev. R. G. Bury. 

Prato VIII: Crarmipes, Atcisraprs, Hipparcuus, Tie 
Lovers, TuHeaces, Mixosg anD Ertnromis. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Repvusiic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

Prurarca: Moratra. 15 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt; 
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Tol. VI. We G. Helmboldis Vol. VI. PP... De Lacy and 
ASsonly A Ole ok bie uN. FOmere” Voll” FH. 
>and W.C. Helmbo!d. 
Prutrargcu: Tue Pararzet Lrves. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
Potreice. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

cits: History or THE Wars. H.B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
Proremy: Trrrasrsios. (Cr, Mayxrno. 
QDumies Swrevaers, A. S, Veay. \erse trans. 
SEextUs.currmices, Ret. 2o'G. bury, 4 Vrs. 
SopHoctes. F. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 
Straso: Grocrapry. Horace L. Jones. $ Vols. 
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TuHropunastts : Exetiay miro Prastrs. Sir Arthur Hort 
FE 


Levey Drees... Cc. 

TerpHiopoarcs. Cr Opriay. 

NESOFIION 2 (CYBOPAEDIA, Walter Milter. 2 Vols: 

Nevoryoxn: Herrenica, ANaBaszs, APOLOGY. aND Sy Mpo- 
sire. Coit browteon enw Ou), Leda. 3 s6ls; 

Nexopron: MIEMORABILIA AX Ecovowurcrs. FE. C, Mar- 
ebant. 

NENOPHON: Scripta Mrvora. 
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